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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS 
FOR  GENERAL  EDUCATION* 

By  MAURICE  A.  BIGELOW 
Director  of  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Teachers  College 

Practical  arts  have  appeared  in  our  educational  system  in 
response  to  a  widespread  demand  for  special  instruction  that 
is  directly  applicable  to  the  practical  and  vocational  problems 
of  everyday  life.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  there  is 
need  of  such  special  or  technical  training  in  the  education  of 
young  people  who  must  be  prepared  for  facing  the  serious; 
problems  of  vocational  life.  In  short,  practical  arts  as  special 
or  technical  education  require  no  defence. 

Now,  while  recognizing  the  vast  significance  of  practical  arts 
in  technical  education,  we  have  largely  lost  sight  of  the  possible 
contribution  of  these  subjects  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
general  education  of  all  young  people.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
greatest  fimction  of  the  practical  arts  in  our  public  educational 
system,  and  almost  their  only  reason  for  existence  in  elementary 
education.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  point 
out  that  the  practical  arts  in  their  more  elementary  and  general 
aspects  deserve  a  prominent  place  in  the  cultural  education  of 
all  young  people  without  regard  to  the  need  of  technical  train- 
ing, which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  sole  reason  for 
practical  arts. 

*Eztract  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Louisiana  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 
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A  brief  review  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  practical  arts  " 
may  avoid  misimderstanding.  Most  people  who  are  mifamiliar 
with  the  departmental  organization  of  the  School  of  Practical 
Arts  of  Teachers  College  understand  practical  arts  as  including 
only  industrial  and  household  arts,  both  of  which  have  a  very 
practical  and  vocational  relation  to  daily  life.  But  in  Teachers 
College  our  organization  of  practical  arts  grew  out  of  our  very 
liberal  conception  of  technical  education,  and  so  to  us  "  prac- 
tical arts  "  have  come  to  include  all  the  educational  subjects 
that  are  based  on  a  technique  or  special  method  of  doing  things. 
Hence,  in  this  wide  sense,  practical  arts — ^which  would  have 
been  better  understood  if  christened  "  technical  arts  " — ^include 
fine  arts,  household  arts,  industrial  arts  (both  agricultural  and 
mechanical),  music,  nursing,  applied  hygiene,  and  physical  edu- 
cation. These  may  or  may  not  be  "  practical "  or  "  applied." 
For  example,  drawing  may  be  "  practical "  if  applied  to  house 
decoration  or  machine  design,  but  if  not  applied,  it  is  no  more 
practical  (in  the  usual  material  sense)  than  history,  literature, 
or  pure  science. 

I  realize  that  some  misimderstanding  has  arisen  from  the 
common  use  of  the  word  "practical."  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  imderstand  technical  arts  as  practical  or 
useful  only  because  they  commonly  have  a  close  relation  to 
the  physical  or  material  affairs  of  everyday  life,  or  because  they 
may  be  used  vocationally  as  a  means  of  getting  a  living.  I 
prefer  rather  to  take  Huxley's  broader  view  of  "  practical " 
and  regard  knowledge  of  every  kind  as  useful  in  proportion  as 
it  tends  to  affect  our  daily  lives.  Looking  at  practical  arts 
from  this  standpoint,  I  am  forced  to  regard  an  understanding 
of  the  elements  of  the  technical  arts  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  "  practical "  education  of  men  and  women,  and  with  or 
without  regard  to  possible  physical  or  vocational  use  of  the 
technical  knowledge. 

Practical  arts  education  should  be  regarded  as  closely  iden- 
tified with  vocational  education'  only  when  technical  efficiency 
is  emphasized.  Those  who  look  at  the  practical  arts  with  the 
narrowest  vision  see  its  values  merely  in  terms  of  possible 
vocational  application.  This,  I  believe,  is  an  unfortunately 
narrow  outlook.    The  elements  of  practical  arts  may  be  made 
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very  important  as  a  phase  of  general  education  that  is  not 
directed  towards  vocational  ends.  Perhaps  I  can  make  this 
point  clearer  by  some  illustrations:  Music  and  fine  arts  deserve 
to  be  part  of  general  education  because  they  may  be  of  great 
significance,  or  "  practical "  in  the  larger  sense,  to  many  who 
do  not  apply  them  vocationally.  Many  of  the  elementary 
ideas  of  household  arts,  such  as  the  economics  of  food  supply, 
the  principles  of  cookery,  the  main  facts  of  nutrition,  home 
sanitation,  and  the  principles  of  house  decoration,  should  be 
part  of  the  practical  education  of  all  boys;  but  certainly  few 
boys  will  find  their  vocations  in  the  field  of  household  arts. 
Similarly,  certain  elementary  knowledge  of  industrial  arts  (in- 
cluding elementary  agriculture)  should  be  taught  to  girls  with- 
out reference  to  vocational  application.  These  are  illustrations 
of  how  the  elements  of  practical  arts  may  be  fitted  into  our 
daily  lives  in  numerous  useful,  but  non-vocational,  ways. 

Tlie  above  suggestions  as  to  the  desirability  of  similar  ele- 
mentary training  in  the  practical  arts  for  both  sexes  leads  me 
to  the  problem  of  differentiation  for  boys  and  girls.  In  these 
days  we  hear  much  discussion  of  sex-differentiated  education, 
and  it  usually  refers  to  the  field  of  practical  arts.  We  do  not 
hear  any  serious  educators  advocating  one  kind  or  selection  of 
literature  or  history  or  mathematics  for  girls  and  another  for 
boys;  but  we  hear  many  proclaiming  that  household  arts  is 
the  proper  study  for  girls,  and  that  simultaneously  the  boys 
should  study  mechanical  or  agricultural  arts.  Some  well- 
known  educators  have  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  co-educa- 
tion is  a  mistake  in  so  far  as  it  means  similar  education  for 
the  two  sexes;  and  by  "  similar  education  "  they  mean  the 
old-line  education  without  practical  arts. 

Now,  we  must  admit  that  the  advanced  technical  aspects  of 
household,  industrial,  mechanical,  or  agricultural  arts  are  not 
of  equal  interest  to  both  sexes;  and,  hence,  practical  arts  edu- 
cation in  its  specialized  forms  must  be  dissimilar.  But  note 
that  this  refers  to  the  advanced  technical  or  special  work  and 
not  to  the  elementary  study  of  the  leading  facts  and  principles 
of  practical  arts.  With  regard  to  these,  I  insist  that  there 
should  be  no  differentiation  on  sex  lines,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
we  have  already  gone  too  far  in  drawing  the  line  between  the 
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elementary  practical  arts  for  the  two  sexes.  Let  me  illustrate: 
In  many  schools  of  the  United  States  we  find  household  arts 
specified  for  girls  in  elementary  grades  and  in  the  early  years 
of  the  high  school,  while  parallel  work  in  agriculture  or  indus- 
trial arts  is  assigned  to  the  boys.  The  result  is  that  some  of 
the  most  useful  applied  science  is  sex-limited.  Elementary 
lessons  in  household  arts  contain  important  facts  and  ideas 
concerning  food  economics,  principles  of  nutrition,  applied 
chemistry  and  physics,  bacteriology,  sanitation,  first  principles 
of  cookery — ^all  of  which  should  be  a  part  of  the  practical, 
but  not  technical,  education  of  both  boys  and  girls.  It  is 
not  fair  to  the  boys  that  such  a  train  of  useful  scientific  appli- 
cations should  be  reserved  for  the  girls  under  a  system  of  sex- 
limited  instruction  in  household  arts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
agricultural  or  industrial  arts  assigned  to  the  boys  deal,  in  the 
elementary  instruction,  with  many  facts  that  should  not  be 
monopolized  knowledge  of  the  male  sex.  Industrial  arts  deal 
with  the  world's  work  and  modem  women  should  have  cul- 
tural, if  not  technical,  knowledge  of  the  great  industrial  rela- 
tions and  problems.  Therefore,  I  advocate  that  girls  should 
have  elementary  shopwork  instruction,  especially  since  so  much 
of  it  applies  to  the  home  and  at  the  same  time  will  help  women 
to  understand  industrial  life;  and  they  should  have  at  least 
one  year  of  elementary  agriculture  in  every  school  which  offers 
it  for  the  boys. 

These  illustrations  will  make  dear  my  meaning  when  I  declare 
that  we  have  already  made  some  serious  mistakes  in  differen- 
tiating certain  aspects  of  elementary  practical  arts  along  sex 
lines.  This  extreme  differentiation  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  names  and  definitions  given  to  household  and  indus- 
trial arts.  Some  committee  declared  years  ago  that  housework 
is  not  an  industry  and  that  industrial  arts  are  primarily  of 
interest  to  males.  Having  thus  set  off  household  arts  exclu- 
sively for  women  and  industrial  arts  largely  for  men,  the  courses 
of  study  in  our  schools  have  been  developed  without  regard  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  elementary  facts  and  ideas  of  each  of  these 
practical  arts  there  is  much  of  value  and  interest  to  both  sexes. 

Now,  as  the  solution  of  this  problem,  which  I  believe  is  the 
most  important  one  which  now  affects  practical  arts  for  public 
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schools,  especially  in  years  below  the  second  of  high  school: 
Evidently  we  can  not  solve  it  by  advising  household  arts  for 
boys  or  industrial  shopwork  for  girls.  Boys  will  not  elect 
courses  called  household  arts,  or  domestic  science,  or  home 
economics.  A  few  girls  will  elect,  under  favorable  conditions, 
agriculture  or  mechanical  arts.  The  result  is  sex-differentiated 
practical  arts.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  under  the  names 
"  household  "  and  "  industrial."  I  have  come  to  believe  that 
we  must  offer  the  elementary  practical  arts  of  interest  to  both 
sexes  under  new  names,  and  not  apply  such  names  as  industrial 
arts,  household  arts,  or  agriculture,  until  advanced  technical 
differentiation  between  the  two  sexes  is  natural  and  useful. 
In  my  opinion,  a  very  limited  amount  of  such  specialized  study 
is  needed  in  elementary  schools. 

There  are  two  possible  arrangements  looking  towards  this  end: 
(i)  Teach  the  elements  of  practical  arts  equally  to  children  of 
both  sexes  in  elementary  schools;  and  call  such  study  "  prac- 
tical arts,"  not  household  or  industrial  arts.  (2)  Involve  the 
elements  of  practical  arts  in  the  other  subjects  which  are  funda- 
mentals for  practical  arts.  This  means  fine  arts  and  the  natural 
sciences  (including  nature-study  and  elementary  science). 

I  prefer  the  second  suggestion  for  the  beginning  because  it 
seems  to  me  most  natural  and  economical.  However,  the 
teacher  must  work  from  the  practical  arts  point  of  view,  and 
so  it  little  matters  whether  the  desirable  studies  be  presented 
as  elementary  practical  arts  or  as  applications  of  elementary 
sciences  and  fine  arts. 

By  teaching  the  elements  of  practical  arts  in  connection 
with  the  fundamental  subjects,  I  mean  that  beginning  with 
the  earliest  nature-study  and  art  work  the  practical  bearings 
should  be  developed.  For  example,  the  art  lessons  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  might  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  both  boys 
and  girls  the  essential  knowledge  of  the  household  arts  appli- 
cations in  home  furnishings  and  decoration  and  costume  design. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  technical  training  in  these  lines;  but, 
for  that  matter,  no  very  important  technical  training  could  be 
taught  in  elementary  schools  even  if  these  applications  of  art 
were  limited  to  girls  in  a  class  in  "  domestic  art."  In  a  similar 
manner,  all  the  important  facts  of  hygiene,  nutrition,  food 
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economics,  home  sanitation,  and  even  the  principles  of  cookery, 
can  be  made  interesting  to  both  boys  and  girls  of  years  equiv- 
alent to  jimior  hi^  school,  if  presented  as  integral  parts  of  a 
good  course,  or  courses,  in  nature-study  and  introduction  to 
science  or  elementary  science,  often  misnamed  "  general  science." 
This  also  gives  numerous  opportimities  for  the  mechanical  side 
of  industrial  arts.  In  like  manner,  the  elements  of  agriculture 
(not  the  technique)  should  be  taught  so  as  to  reach  both  boys 
and  girls,  in  nature-study  and  in  applied  biology.  These  are 
some  ways  of  making  elementary  practical  arts  essentially  the 
same  for  both  sexes. 

Sununarizing  the  above  points,  I  conclude  that  sex-differen- 
tiated study  of  elementary  practical  arts  should  be  avoided 
(i)  because  it  is  highly  desirable  that  education  in  general 
should  tend  to  make  men  and  women  sjrmpathetically  inter- 
ested in  the  same  problems  of  life;  (2)  because  it  is  financially 
desirable  that  the  values  of  elementary  practical  arts  be  ob- 
tained as  far  as  possible  without  the  added  expenses  inevitably 
connected  with  new  and  special  classes;  and  (3)  because  the 
present  differentiation  between  the  sexes  deprives  each  of 
knowledge  which  is  important  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
everyday  life.  For  these  three  reasons,  I  urge  that  the  ele- 
mentary facts  and  principles  of  practical  arts  should  be  taught 
so  as  to  make  both  sexes  understand  (but  not  be  experts)  in 
the  same  practical  problems  of  life.  Co-education  will  deserve 
to  be  a  failure  if  it  does  not  give  yoimg  men  and  women  similar 
outlooks  on  life  in  all  its  aspects — ^practical  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual. Thus  viewing  the  possibility  of  cultural,  rather  than 
vocational  or  technical,  bearings  of  the  practical  arts, .  I  am 
unable  to  believe  in  sex-differentiated  elementary  studies  in 
these  lines. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  the  thought  already  expressed 
that,  while  the  technical  aspects  of  the  practical  arts  are  beyond 
question  the  foundations  of  special  or  vocational  training,  the 
leading  facts  or  ideas,  that  is,  the  elements  of  the  practical  arts, 
deserve  a  prominent  place  in  education  for  general  culture,  be- 
cause they  have  the  larger  "  practical "  bearing  on  our  daily 
lives. 
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Present  Opportunities  and  Needs  of  Teachers  Collie 
in  Practical  Work* 

By  LIDA  LEE  TALL 
Supcrviior  of  Grammar  Gradea,  Baltimore  County,  Marylaiid 

Just  what  is  meant  by  **  practical  work,"  in  such  an  institu- 
tion as  Teachers  College  ?  This  question  must  be  answered  in 
order  to  define  the  problem.  The  term  is  used  with  reference 
to  strictiy  professional  training,  not  in  connection  with  ordi- 
nary laboratory  work  such  as  is  necessary  in  physical  and 
biological  sciences,  nor  with  written  exercises  such  as  are  com- 
mon in  the  study  of  most  academic  subjects  and  in  courses 
in  the  theoretical  aspects  of  education.  Probably  nothing  will 
be  more  helpful  in  approaching  this  problem  than  a  glance  at 
the  conditions  in  professions  other  than  education. 

It  appears  at  once  that  in  all  professional  training  at  the 
present  time  a  strong  effort  is  made  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  comparative  inefficiency  during  the  period  through  which 
every  beginner,  however  well  he  has  mastered  the  theory  of 
his  work,  must  pass  in  "  gaining  experience."  Although  the 
professions  rest  upon  sciences,  their  practice  requires  skill  in 
doing,  and  every  one  who  has  practiced  a  profession  realizes 
that  the  sense  of  mastery  comes  only  with  practice,  and  the 
capacity  for  truly  constructive  work  only  with  experience. 
This  fact  has  come  to  be  more  and  more  definitely  recognized 
in  all  forms  of  professional  training,  and  increasing  efforts  are 
made  to  meet  the  problem  and  to  deal  with  it  more  effidentiy. 
Observation  of  actual  professional  activities  plays  an  important 
part,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  provide  for 

*Iii  prepaiation  for  this  task  I  had  the  pleasuie  and  advantage  of  conferring  with 
many  of  the  officen  of  administxation  and  instruction  of  Teachers  CoU^,  many 
of  whom  had  constructive  ideas  and  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  thu 
phase  of  graduate  work;  their  suggestions  have  contributed  much  to  my  report. 
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the  learner  actual  practice  of  kinds  that  will  approximate  as 
experience  the  work  that  must  be  done  later  in  the  given 
profession. 

For  example,  the  student  of  engineering  does  not  stop  with 
the  theoretical  study  of  the  action  of  steam  in  the  cylinder 
of  an  engine;  he  watches  the  practical  work  of  making  indi- 
cator cards  to  show  what  an  engine  is  doing,  then  he  himself 
makes  and  interprets  such  cards.  He  takes  charge  for  a  time 
of  an  engine,  a  dynamo,  or  some  other  machine;  he  tests  his 
calculations  with  real  materials;  he  visits  industrial  and  me- 
chanical plants  for  observation  or  brief  periods  of  experience. 
Training  for  the  practice  of  medicine  is  perhaps  even  more 
interesting  for  our  purpose.  Every  medical  school  must  have 
as  a  matter  of  course  its  hospital  and  dispensaries  in  which 
the  actual  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  carried  on. 
Extended  observations  and  clinical  work  are  required  of  all 
students,  opportunity  is  provided  for  the  "  picking  up "  of 
endless  practical  points  that  could  never  be  taught  in  lectures: 
there  is  service  in  the  dispensaries  and  about  the  hospital  wards, 
and  so  on.  Is  there  any  reason  to  regard  education  as  on  an 
essentially  different  basis  from  other  professions  in  this  matter 
of  training?    I  think  not. 

Gradually  such  institutions  as  Teachers  College,  with  some 
outside  aid  from  special  foundations  and  individuals,  are  build- 
ing up  a  body  of  truly  scientific  knowledge  upon  which  a  real 
profession  of  education  may  be  based.  Natural  gifts,  of  course, 
play  a  prime  part  in  success  in  this  field  as  in  any  other,  but 
we  are  coming  to  recognize  that  teachers  and  superintendents 
are  not  "  bom  "  iastead  of  beiag  "  made,"  except  in  the  same 
sense  that  is  true  of  lawyers  and  physicians.  Scientific  iavesti- 
gation  to  widen  the  field  of  knowledge  or  to  make  use  of  knowl- 
edge already  acquired  in  various  sciences  that  underlie  educa- 
tion, is  necessary  in  teaching;  even  more  essential  than  in  the 
older  and  better  established  professions.  In  preparation  for 
the  practice  of  the  educator,  a  body  of  scientific  knowledge 
must  be  mastered,  and  skill  must  be  acquired  in  applying  it 
to  the  activities  peculiar  to  the  profession.  It  is,  then,  vital 
that  we  have  institutions  in  which  adequate  provision  is  made 
both  for  research  and  foV  the  training  of  leaders  in  the  practice 
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of  the  profession.  This  is  just  the  place  which  Teachers  Col- 
lege has  filled,  and  which  it  must  continue  to  fill  and  to  fill 
much  better.  It  was  a  radical  step  to  put  the  college  on  a 
graduate  basis  to  prepare  for  a  profession  the  vast  majority 
of  whose  members  are  still  trained  in  normal  schools,  high 
schools,  or  fail  to  get  any  professional  training  at  all.  Such 
a  step  entails  new  responsibilities  and  offers  new  opportunities 
for  leadership. 

In  the  field  of  education,  research  is  closely  related  to  prac- 
tice for  positions  of  leadership,  and  the  two  cannot  be  con- 
sidered wholly  apart,  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so.  The 
scientific  spirit  demands  the  constant  testing  of  theories  and 
conclusions,  and  such  testing  provides  opportunities  for  prac- 
tice in  just  the  kind  of  work  that  must  be  done  later  in  the 
regular  activities  of  the  profession.  This  spirit  is  admirably 
expressed  by  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner  in  his  able  and  influential 
report  on  medical  education:  "  Modem  medicine  wants  not 
dogma  but  facts.  *  Science  believes  slowly.  In  the  absence  of 
crucial  demonstration  its  mien  is  hiunble,  its  hold  is  light. 
One  should  not  teach  dogmas;  on  the  contrary,  every  utterance 
must  be  put  to  proof.  One  should  not  train  disciples,  but  form 
observers.  One  must  teach  and  work  in  the  spirit  of  natural 
science.'  "  Change  the  word  "  medicine  "  to  "  education  "  in 
this  quotation  and  the  statement  would  be  equally  sound. 

Teachers  College  now  offers  fifty-six  different  professional 
diplomas.  In  every  one  of  these  the  college  definitely  certi- 
fies that  the  holder  has  demonstrated  in  practice  that  he  can 
do  the  work  for  which  the  diploma  is  granted,  be  it  that  of 
superintendent  of  schools,  teacher  of  history,  dean  of  women, 
or  principal  of  a  high  school.  Is  the  College,  under  existing 
conditions,  able  to  make  the  assertion  as  unreservedly  and 
with  as  much  fullness  of  meaning  as  is  worthy  of  such  an 
institution  ? 

In  each  of  these  cases  we  need  a  careful  analysis  of  just 
what  one  has  to  dc?  in  practicing  that  phase  of  the  profession. 
There  is  the  same  problem  of  specialization  here  as  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  To  be  specific,  consider  the  case  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools.  What  are  some  of  the  qualifications  that 
he  should  have  ?    First  of  all,  executive  ability  in  the  general 
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sense  of  being  able  to  do  things.  He  must  deal  with  public 
finance  and  in  particular  with  the  school  budget;  he  must  be 
able  to  judge  teachers  fairly,  to  measure  the  results  obtained 
in  the  schools,  to  direct  the  making  of  courses  of  study  and 
the  selection  of  text-books.  It  is  important  that  he  know  how 
to  study  the  conditions  and  needs  of  a  community  in  general, 
and  that  he  should  be  successful  in  his  relations  with  his  sub- 
ordinates, the  board  of  education,  and  the  members  of  his 
community.  It  is  obvious  that  before  the  College  places  its 
seal  of  approval  upon  a  candidate  for  such  a  position,  it  should 
know  definitely  a  good  deal  about  his  practical  ability  to  do 
as  well  as  about  the  knowledge  he  possesses.  That  real  prac- 
tice work  in  at  least  some  of  the  activities  is  entirely  possible, 
is  demonstrated  by  work  that  students  specializing  in  educa- 
tional administration  in  the  College  are  actually  doing  now. 
Groups  of  students  from  Teachers  College  have  worked  out 
partial  "  surveys  "  in  the  outlying  New  Jersey  and  Connec- 
ticut districts,  testing  pupils  with  the  Hillegas  scale  for  Eng- 
lish composition,  with  the  Courtis  arithmetic  test,  with  the 
Thomdike  handwriting  scale,  with  the  Buckingham  and  Ayres 
spelling  scales,  with  the  Harvard-Newton  English  composition 
tests,  with  the  Binet-Simon  tests,  etc.  Score  cards  for  scoring 
classes  of  school  buildings  have  been  worked  out,  teachers  have 
been  rated,  and  various  other  activities  or  conditions  scien- 
tifically appraised.  Statistics  are  being  developed  and  a  body 
of  scientific  knowledge  gradually  accumulated  for  the  bettering 
of  school  administration.  But  much  more  must  be  done  before 
every  candidate  for  the  position  of  superintendent  or  principal 
can  be  confidently  certified  by  the  college  as  fully  qualified 
for  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Much  of  the  practice  work  desirable  for  those  who  wish  to 
be  principals  and  supervisors  is  similar  to  or  identical  with 
that  just  suggested.  Arrangements  might  be  made  for  those 
training  as  principals  to  spend  some  time  in  the  office  and  on 
the  rounds  with  a  successful  principal,''  observing  the  kind  of 
problems  that  arise  and  how  they  are  met,  perhaps  actually 
performing  some  of  the  routine  duties.  Visiting  with  super- 
intendents and  supervisors  could  doubtless  be  arranged.  A 
great  amount  of  detail  knowledge  can  be  '^  picked  up  "  in  the 
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office  of  a  principal  or  superintendent  that  cannot  be  acquired 
in  any  other  way.  Something  may  also  be  learned  of  those 
problems  in  personality  and  personal  relations  which  cannot  be 
formulated  tiieoreticaUy  so  as  to  be  of  much  use,  which  can 
be  learned,  if  at  all,  only  through  the  suggestion  of  actual 
observation  and  experience.  There  are  endless  possibilities  for 
measuring  results  and  estimating  the  quality  of  teachers.  Some 
work  in  these  fields  might  be  made  of  enough  value  to  nearby 
school  systems  to  induce  school  boards  to  pay  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  the  students  engaging  in  it.  In  the  past  three  years, 
a  few  students  of  this  department  have  been  paid  to  assist  the 
director  of  several  important  school  surveys.  Of  course  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  character  and  amount  of  this  practical 
work  would  differ  for  those  students  who  come  with  successful 
experience  behind  them. 

A  partial  survey  of  the  practical  situations  in  which  many 
of  the  two  thousand  students  of  Teachers  College  are  now 
working  might  prove  interesting.  Some  of  the  facilities  avail- 
able for  the  work  are  found  in  the  Horace  Mann  School;  the 
Speyer  Junior  High  School;  New  York  City  schools;  smaller 
adjacent  city  school  systems,  particularly  Leonia,  Cliffside, 
Grantwood,  and  Newark,  all  in  New  Jersey;  private  schools, 
among  which  are  the  Ethical  Culture  School  and  Miss  Bentley's 
Kindergarten;  several  New  York  hospital  schools;  several  set- 
tlement houses;  the  Amy  Schtissler  Apartment;  Whittier  Hall; 
some  department  stores  and  factories  of  New  York  City;  and 
typical  rural  fields  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles. 

Suggestions  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  field  of  admin- 
istration have  already  been  given.  These  students,  in  the  main, 
are  working  actively  in  the  smaller  adjacent  dty  school 
systems,  or  by  correspondence  with  inaccessible  situations. 
The  cost  of  this  work  to  the  student  has  ranged  from  nothing 
to  $600.  The  cost  to  the  College  depends  upon  how  much 
clerical  help  the  adviser  has  at  his  command  to  keep  track 
of  the  investigations.  One  student,  a  superintendent,  after 
he  had  made  a  study  of  school  finances  and  expenditures,  using 
his  own  system  as  the  laboratory,  said:  "This  is  the  first 
time  I've  ever  been  able  to  get  the  millionaire  members  of 
my  board  interested  in  my  work." 
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For  students  specializing  in  elementary  education  the  Horace 
Mann  School  aflFords  facilities  with  limited  privileges.  Several 
of  the  professors  of  Teachers  College  and  their  students  are 
carrying  on  interesting  experiments  there  in  special  subjects: 
in  kindergarten,  in  reading,  in  history,  in  spelling,  in  arith- 
metic. These  experiments  are  open  to  the  observation  of 
students,  the  teachers  of  the  school  acting  as  assistants  to 
the  members  of  the  college  staff. 

This  year  ninety  students,  registered  in  elementary  super- 
vision, are  working  out  constructive  problems  in  the  Leonia 
and  Cliffside  schools.  The  superintendent  of  the  Leonia  schools 
is  a  member  of  Teachers  College  staff,  and  the  work  in  conse- 
quence is  heartily  cooperative.  Students  assist  the  teachers 
by  carrying  on  experiments  in  some  special  phase  of  subject- 
matter  for  a  period  extending  over  five  weeks;  they  take  charge 
of  classes  when  the  regular  teacher  wishes  to  visit;  they  work  out 
some  of  the  efficiency  tests;  in  fact,  they  do  some  of  the  things 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  do  later  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 

For  elementary  education  the  New  York  City  schools  offer 
a  field  of  rather  limited  value.  The  size  of  the  classes  and  of 
the  buildings  are  not  typical  of  conditions  in  the  schools  through- 
out the  country,  nor  are  the  elaborate  organization  and  admin- 
istrative machinery,  which,  moreover,  do  not  lend  themselves 
flexibly  to  the  needs  of  the  college  departments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  huge  system  presents  a  wide  variety  of  special  con- 
ditions and  problems  that  are  valuable  for  observation  and 
study  at  least.  Dr.  Lida  B.  Earhart,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  Teachers  College,  now  one  of  the  New  York  City  principals, 
has  made  suggestions  that  are  well  worth  considering:  ^ 

.  .  .  "Presupposmg  that  the  college  students  who  wish  to  do  this  work  in 
the  dty  schoob  have  ability,  there  are  many  problems  upon  which  they  might 
profitably  work  in  the  actual  field.  Here  are  some  that  confront  me  in  my  own 
school: — ^The  kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  lesson-plans  by  a  teacher 
who  has  all  the  subjects  of  her  class  to  teach;  how  to  evaluate  tests  so  as  to  make 
them  yield  the  greatest  results  to  teachers  and  pupils;  how  to  utilize  tests  as  a 
means  of  supervision  of  instruction;  how  to  gather  together  the  local  idiosyn- 
crasies of  speedi  so  as  to  base  the  course  of  study  in  language  upon  them  suffi- 
ciently to  overcome  such  defects;  the  conditions  under  which  the  children  do 
their  nomewoik,  and  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  them;  improving  methods  of 
home  study;  providing  suitable  entertainment  in  the  homes  so  that  the  children 
will  find  their  amusement  there  rather  than  in  the  streets;  how  to  combine  all 
social  and  charitable  agencies  so  as  to  have  them  work  towards  the  common 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  children  whose  sole  recreation  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  street." 
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Students  in  secondary  as  well  as  in  elementary  education 
are  cooperatively  received  by  many  school  systems  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles  of  New  York.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
more  opportimities  for  this  codperative  work  in  the  secondary 
field  than  the  College  is  able  to  take  advantage  of  at  present. 
An  interesting  report  by  Professor  Romiett  Stevens  who,  with 
Superintendent  Garver  of  the  Leonia  schools,  is  in  charge  of 
practice  teaching  and  experimental  work  for  secondary  educa- 
tion students,  states  what  was  done  in  the  Leonia  and  Cliffside 
schools  last  year: — 

"Reconstruction  of  all  oflSce  cazds  and  records  (ampltfied  to  indude  stud^  of 
card  iQ^tem  in  use  in  100  dties),  special  recommendations  made  for  Leonia — 
recommendations  accepted.  Card  for  permanent  record  woik  of  teacher  in  train- 
ing is  appended. 

"Complete  course  of  study  in  physical  education  for  boys,  adi^ted  to  needs 
of  Leonia  where  there  is  not  a  full  time  instructor. 

"Scheme  for  out-door  athletics  for  boys.  Two  men  from  Dr.  Wood's  depart- 
ment are  meeting  with  the  Leonia  boys  every  Saturday  morning  during  third 
unit  to  direct  the  work. 

"Course  of  study  in  literature  for  two  classes  of  students:  college  preparatory 
and  commercial. 

"Studies  in  supervision:  opportunities  given  to  ^paduate  students  for  super- 
vision and  criticism  of  practice  teachers;  opportunities  given  to  foreign  students 
to  supervise. 

"Studies  in  the  application  of  mathematics  to  practical  thiogs. 

"Studies  in  moral  instruction,  bdng  tried  out  now  in  Leonia  assembly. 

"Study  of  the  manual  training  situation — ^the  needs  of  the  community,  and 
the  nature  of  the  work." 

For  the  secondary  education  students  probably  the  jimior 
high  school  movement  being  put  into  operation  in  the  Speyer 
School  will  offer  as  interesting  a  laboratory  for  practical  work 
as  the  College  has  ever  afforded.  The  Speyer  School  building 
has  been  turned  over  to  New  York  City.  There,  in  codpera- 
tion  with  the  city,  a  junior  high  school  experiment  will  be 
started  in  February,  with  Mr.  Jameson  of  PubUc  School  No. 
43  as  principal  and  with  Professor  Briggs  of  the  College  as  edu- 
cational adviser.  The  possibility  for  experimentation  by  the 
specialists  in  Latin,  history,  mathematics,  geography,  and  mod- 
em languages  can  be  seen  at  once.  The  school  is  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  College  and  supervision  of  the  experimentation  is 
thereby  facilitated. 

There  is  some  substitute  work  done  by  the  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  New  York  City  high  schools,  but  this,  of  course, 
is  a  field  that  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  dependent  upon  the 
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supply  of  substitutes  on  its  own  waiting  list  which  New  York 
City  has  available.  This  is  not  a  particularly  productive  field 
for  secondary  education  experimentation. 

One  special  difficulty  confronts  the  secondary  education 
staflf.  Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  teachers  in  the  secon- 
dary field  have  not  yet  acquired  professional  consciousness  and 
a  desire  to  investigate  professional  problems.  Instead  of  test- 
ing their  results  they  consider  that  their  continuous  prepara- 
tion consists  in  doing  more  and  more  academic  work.  This 
situation  limits  the  nimiber  of  graduate  students  who  register 
for  any  experimental  or  scientific  work  in  secondary  education 
— a  condition  which  of  course  will  be  remedied  in  time. 

For  the  student  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts,  the  facili- 
ties are  abimdant.  The  equipment  in  household  and  industrial 
arts  in  the  Speyer  School  is  being  used  by  about  thirty  dty 
classes  for  manual  training,  cookery,  and  sewing,  under  the 
direction  of  graduate  students  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
The  Speyer  School  apartments  will  be  utilized  this  winter  by 
the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  which  will  send,  imder  qualified 
directors,  groups  of  six  to  eight  girls,  for  p>eriods  of  about  six 
weeks  each,  for  opportunity  in  real  homemaking.  It  will  be 
the  first  time  these  orphan  girls  have  ever  had  experience  in 
practical  homemaking  subject  to  their  own  management  instead 
of  that  of  the  orphanage.  Graduate  students  of  Teachers 
College  will  keep  in  dose  touch  with  the  experiment. 

The  Washington  Irving  and  the  Julia  Richman  High  Schools 
in  New  York  City  give  opportunity  for  the  college  students 
to  practice  in  household  arts  with  graduate  students  in  the 
capadty  of  suj)ervisors.  One  graduate  is  now  studying  the 
problems  of  vocational  guidance  in  these  schools.  Hartiey 
House,  a  settiement  not  quite  typical  of  regular  dass-room 
work,  presents  opportimities  for  forty  classes  imder  the  care 
of  students  of  Teachers  College.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
spedal  problems  are  worked  out  by  graduates  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  work  of  other  students  in  practice  teaching.  Other 
studies  that  have  been  reported  in  this  field  indude: — ^welfare 
work  with  factory  girls,  induding  noon  lectures  in  factories; 
the  immigrant  problem  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  home 
work;  nutrition  for  tenement  house  women;  the  domestic  ser- 
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vice  problem;  household  arts  m  the  foreign  mission  field;  house- 
hold arts  in  rural  extension,  including  field  work  in  Long  Island, 
Westchester  County  (New  York),  and  in  Hampden  Coimty 
(Mass.) 

For  future  growth  a  large  vision  has  come  to  members  of 
the  household  arts  staff.  They  wish  to  work  out  a  field  divi- 
sion of  household  arts  education  that  will  render  expert  assis- 
tance to  towns,  villages,  and  cities  that  need  advice  in  organ- 
izing departments  of  household  arts,  thus  providing  at  the 
same  time  valuable  public  service  and  wide  opportunities  for 
practical  work.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  corps 
of  experienced  and  expert  teachers — ^much  larger  than  the  Col- 
lege now  possesses. 

In  the  field  of  nursing  and  health  some  experimenting  has 
been  done  with  the  teaching  of  hygiene,  "  first-aid,"  and  home- 
nursing  in  some  of  the  schools  of  New  York  City.  A  part  of 
the  practice  work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  hospital 
training  schools  of  the  dty.  Here  the  problem  is  new,  but 
the  needs  for  the  future  are  being  felt.  The  richest  suggestion 
that  has  been  offered, — one  that  is  filling  the  minds  of  all 
interested  in  this  field — ^is  that  there  should  be  a  new  college 
dormitory  imder  the  control  of  the  sodal  director,  but  imme- 
diately subject  to  the  staff  of  institutional  administration — a 
house  that  could  be  utilized  for  the  testing  and  training  of 
students  to  organize  and  direct  work,  to  handle  affairs  and 
people,  to  accept  responsibility.  This  would  provide  oppor- 
tunities not  only  for  those  in  training  to  be  deans  of  women, 
but  for  all  graduate  students  who  are  interested  in  sanitation, 
nursing  and  health,  for  prospective  superintendents  of  hospi- 
tals who  are  interested  not  only  in  the  welfare  of  the  sick,  but 
also  in  the  administration  of  an  institution  concerned  with 
housing  accommodations,  large  buying,  etc.  Whittier  Hall 
accommodates  only  450  students;  about  700  come  from  nearby 
cities  and  towns;  the  other  442  live  in  rooming  houses  near  the 
College.  A  new  dormitory,  besides  helping  to  solve  a  housing 
problem  of  prime  importance,  would  serve  as  a  practice-house, 
and  remove  some  of  the  present  difficulties  due  to  lack  of 
facilities  for  practical  work  in  one  great  school  of  the  College. 
It  might  prove  interesting  in  this  connection  to  give  the  sug- 
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gestions  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  regarding  the  practical 
work  for  groups  of  women  registering  for  the  diploma  of  Dean 
of  Women: — (i)  In  the  Horace  Mann  girls'  school  two  women 
each  year,  one  for  the  junior  and  one  for  the  senior  high  school, 
to  assist  the  principal.  (2)  An  adviser,  other  than  the  faculty 
members  now  serving,  for  each  of  the  classes  in  practical  arts. 
(3)  An  assistant  to  aid  in  compiling  a  good  boarding  house 
list.  (4)  Several  women  to  help  in  Whittier  Hall,  as  members 
of  a  coimdl,  each  having  charge  of  a  group  of  students  or  of 
an  entire  dormitory  floor.  The  members  of  the  coimcil  could 
meet  weekly  to  discuss  not  only  the  students  imder  their  care 
but  also  the  efficiency  of  the  dormitory  generally. 

In  connection  with  the  School  of  Practical  Arts,  further 
courses  in  vocational-guidance  problems  will  have  to  be  offered, 
but  this  work  needs  no  new  practical  fields,  those  already  men- 
tioned affording  ample  opportimity. 

In  the  work  with  defectives,  delinquents,  and  other  atypical 
groups,  the  New  York  City  schools  imder  Miss  Farrell's  direc- 
tion are  co5i)erating  in  a  most  profitable  way  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  College  staff  in  psychology.  It  will  doubtless  be 
necessary  in  the  near  future  to  establish  a  permanent  psycho- 
logical clinic,  preferably  in  one  of  the  nearby  dty  schools. 
This  project  can  doubtless  be  carried  out  much  more  easily 
than  many  of  the  others  that  have  been  suggested. 

For  the  rural  field,  situations  typical  of  practically  every 
rural  situation  in  the  country  are  to  be  foimd  within  fifty 
miles  of  New  York  City.  Just  now  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson 
and  his  advanced  students  are  engaged  in  making  a  survey 
of  conditions  of  rural  life  in  Westchester  Coimty.  Professor 
Dodge  says:  "  They  are  securing  valuable  first-hand  material 
for  us  for  class  discussion,  and  gaining  a  good  imderstanding 
of  the  people  and  of  rural  social  betterment  through  the  com- 
parative data  they  are  evaluating." 

This  long  list  does  not  pretend  to  state  all  that  is  being 
done,  nor  to  suggest  all  the  needs,  nor  to  indicate  all  the  pos- 
sibilities. No  one  could  talk  with  the  members  of  the  facidty 
and  their  associates  without  becoming  inspired  by  the  wonder- 
ful possibilities  of  the  College  in  developing  the  fields  of  research 
and  practical  work,  in  making  contributions  to  the  science  of 
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education  and  in  training  superior  men  and  women  for  posi- 
tions of  leadership.  But  such  development  is  a  great  imder- 
taking,  absolutely  demanding  an  adequate  and  properly  organ- 
ized staff  and  necessary  financial  support.  Already  the  College 
staff  is  becoming  inadequate  to  accomplish  properly  all  that 
is  to  be  done.  Such  work  as  we  have  been  considering  requires 
careful,  elaborate,  constructive  planning;  and  continuous,  in- 
tensive, expert  supervision,  with  ample  time  for  individual  con- 
ferences. Close  codperation  among  the  various  groups  of  in- 
structors is  needed  to  prevent  duplication  and  waste,  and  to 
make  each  advance  the  work  of  the  others.  The  practice  work 
must  be  so  organized  as  not  to  involve  the  wastefulness  and 
inefficiency  of  serious  interference  with  attendance  upon  courses 
of  instruction.  There  must  be  sufficient  clerical  help;  much 
more  than  is  now  available. 

Research  work  is  inseparable  from  practice  work  for  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  a  professional  school  of  graduate  rank. 
Members  of  the  staff  who  are  gifted  for  such  work  must  be 
allowed  abimdant  time  to  carry  it  on,  and  there  must  be  proper 
correlation  with  the  practice  and  theoretical  activities  of  all 
groups.  There  should,  indeed,  be  an  organized  group  for  sta- 
tistical and  research  work,  a  project  that  would  be  the  more 
feasible  because  the  College  already  possesses  a  man  preemi- 
nently qualified  to  direct  such  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  facilities  the  College  now  commands  or 
may  readily  obtain,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  it  will  face 
the  acute  need  of  an  experimental  school  of  its  own — an  insti- 
tution embodying  its  own  ideals,  free  to  develop  upon  the 
lines  desired,  possessing  ample  equipment,  and  having  an  ade- 
quate staff  of  teachers  and  supervisors  chosen  for  their  open- 
mindedness,  their  splendid  professional  ability,  their  powers  of 
constructive  thinking,  their  proved  efficiency,  and  their  faith 
in  the  possibilities  of  education.  Principles  could  be  applied 
and  tests  extended  imder  direct  and  complete  control  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  high  school. 

There  should  be  more  opportunity  for  the  actual  teaching 
of  children  by  members  of  the  college  staff,  including  those  of 
professional  grade.  An  eminent  surgeon  teaching  in  a  medical 
school  continues  to  work  in  the  oj)erating  room,  not  merely  to 
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save  life  but  to  advance  his  science,  to  improve  the  technique 
of  his  art,  and  to  demonstrate  what  is  possible  for  the  benefit 
of  his  students.  The  idea  does  not  apply  to  all  departments 
of  a  professional  school  of  education  (nor  to  one  of  medicine), 
but  it  does  apply  to  several  of  them  most  forcibly.  Further- 
more, such  work  has  the  merit  of  constraining  the  eminent 
theorist  to  keep  his  feet  upon  the  groimd  and  his  principles 
based  upon  realities. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  do  more  in  this  report  than  to 
suggest  in  somewhat  general  terms,  with  typical  examples,  the 
possibilities  and  desirable  lines  of  development.  The  working 
out  of  detailed  plans  will  involve  a  vast  amoimt  of  labor,  the 
solution  of  many  difficulties,  the  utilization  of  many  special 
points  of  view  and  various  kinds  of  expert  knowledge.  This 
must  be  done  by  the  College  officers  of  administration  and 
instruction,  with  the  best  advice  and  assistance  they  can  obtain. 
But  most  fundamentally  of  all,  it  is  a  problem  for  the  trustees, 
because  a  large  question  of  policy  and  a  serious  financial  prob- 
lem are  involved.  Every  project  that  has  been  mentioned 
entails  expense.  If  anytUng  is  to  be  accomplished,  if  the  Col- 
lege is  to  hold  its  position  of  leadership  in  the  field,  the  trustees 
must  give  their  encouragement  and  support;  must  find  the 
ways  and  means. 


GENERAL  SCIENCE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

By  THOMAS  H.  BRIGGS 
Aflsodate  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College 

When  doctors  disagree,  the  lajman  is  emboldened,  after  con- 
sidering the  facts  that  they  present  and  he  observes,  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions.  While  in  many  respects  ignorant,  he  is 
not  as  likely  as  they  to  be  restricted  by  tradition,  and  if  he 
have  a  wider  perspective  he  may  present  conclusions  at  least 
suggestive  to  the  protagonists.  That  the  doctors  do  disagree 
concerning  the  case  of  General  Science  is  obvious  enough  to 
anyone  who  has  read  educational  magazines  during  the  past 
few  years  or  who  has  listened  to  the  discussions  at  educational 
meetings.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  these  discussions,  both  written 
and  oral,  has  often  left  the  impression  that  the  frequently 
mentioned  "  scientific  attitude  of  mind  "  is  something  to  be 
taught  the  pupil  for  use  in  the  laboratory  rather  than  an  attain- 
ment to  govern  the  consideration  by  experts  of  general  policies 
of  procedure.  It  is  strange  that  temper  has  so  often  been 
shown,  that  advocates  of  both  sides  have  been  so  free  to  declare 
an  opponent  "  no  scientist "  merely  because  he  fails  to  accept 
standards  that  are  set  forth,  often  with  little  more  than  per- 
sonal or  arbitrary  opinion  for  a  justification. 

The  problem  seems  simple  enough  to  state:  what  material 
and  method  of  science  shall  be  presented  to  the  pupils  ?  But 
immediately  on  attempting  its  study  one  finds  difficulties.  In 
the  first  place,,  what  are  the  desired  ends  of  the  only  science 
that  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  pupils  in  secondary  schools 
ever  have?  What  determines  the  data  that  of  necessity  are 
involved?  What  principles  underlie  their  presentation?  In 
the  second  place,  what  is  there  in  common  in  botany,  physical 
geography,  physiology, — the  subjects  most  frequently  presented 
to  ninth  grade  pupils — that  makes  them  seem  to  their  advo- 
cates so  superior?    What  is  meant  by  the  recurrent  phrase 
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"  related  knowledge "  ?  On  the  other  side,  what  is  General 
Science  ?  What  do  its  advocates  mean  by  their  slogan  "  pro- 
ject teaching  "  ?  The  absence  of  satisfactorily  clear  and  com- 
plete definitions  of  these  and  other  terms,  definitions  clarified 
by  illustrations,  has  been,  and  is,  probably  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  attainment  of  an  miderstanding  by  each  side  of  the 
other,  to  say  nothing  of  a  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  hardly 
scientific  to  argue  any  question  unless  there  be  agreement  as 
to  what  the  issues  are  and  what  the  terms  involved  mean. 

As  suggested  above,  one  side  believes  that  the  matter  and 
method  should  be  logical;  the  other,  to  use  Dewey's  term,  that 
they  should  be  psychological.  A  result  of  the  first  type  of 
selection  and  organization  is  that  there  are  vertical  divisions 
of  subject  matter,  that  the  facts  of  physiology  occupy  one 
field  while  the  facts  of  botany  occupy  another,  each  entirely 
separate  from  the  other  in  presentation.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  systematic  scientist  of  the  old  school  this  is  im- 
doubtedly  true;  stamens  and  chlorophyl  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  tibia  and  fibula.  But  what  he  apparently  has  failed 
to  appreciate  is  that  after  years  of  study  he  is  looking  on  the 
phenomena  of  life  from  one  point  of  view,  which  is  restricted 
and  artificial,  while  his  pupils,  fresh  from  childhood,  inevitably 
look  upon  them  from  another,  which,  although  narrow,  is  wholly 
natm-al.  To  him  his  point  of  view  may  be  ideal,  but  it  is 
likewise  certain  that  it  neither  is  nor  can  be  theirs;  moreover, 
it  is  not  the  point  of  view  of  the  educated  adult  or  of  the 
practical  scientist  of  research  or  of  business.  The  attempt  to 
force  upon  children  this  highly  logical  organization,  beginning 
with  its  laws  dearly  won  through  years  of  labor  in  field  and 
study  and  continued  with  data  mostly  xmknown  in  daily  life, 
by  common  consent  has  not  been  successful  with  any  large 
proportion  of  pupils  in  early  adolescence,  and  besides,  it  has 
certainly  taken  away  much  of  the  interest  inherent  in  the  age 
of  naive  curiosity. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  observer  of  laboratory  work  that  the 
academic  organization,  so  carefully  developed  and  presented 
in  text-books  and  courses  of  study,  is  seldom  appreciated  by 
pupils;  indeed,  one  is  led  to  wonder  how  many  of  the  instruc- 
tors themselves  really  comprehend  it.    In  visiting  more  than 
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two  hundred  laboratory  classes  in  high  schools  during  the  past 
few  years  I  have  repeatedly  asked  pupils  at  work  what  they 
were  doing.  With  few  exceptions  the  first  answer  has  concerned 
the  superficial  operation:  "  I  am  trying  to  make  the  meter 
stick  balance  by  adjusting  this  weight "  or  "  I  am  making  a 
sketch  of  a  sea  urchin."  When  interrogated  further  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  have  evinced  varying  degrees  of  imderstanding 
of  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  and  in  the  rarest  cases  any  com- 
prehension of  its  relation  to  the  organization  of  the  book,  to 
general  laws,  or  to  "  underlying  principles."  One  cause  of  their 
ignorance  is  quite  clear:  it  is  not  every  teacher  of  science  who 
can  explain  just  what  each  particular  exercise  and  experiment 
is  designed  to  accomplish,  just  why  out  of  the  thousands  of 
physical  phenomena  it  was  selected.  It  hardly  seems  that  the 
fundamental  spirit  of  science  can  be  inculcated  in  pupil  or  in 
teacher  unless  facts  are  related  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  a 
desired  end  which  is  always  consciously  the  goal  sought. 

Another  result  of  this  vertical  stratification  and  ^'  logical " 
organization  of  subject  matter  is  that  facts  are  valued  not  as 
they  satisfy  any  natural  demand,  but,  rather,  as  they  fill  in 
the  outlines  conceived  only  by  a  master  scientist  informed  of 
the  results  of  all  the  ages  of  himian  investigation.v  One  is 
reminded  of  a  character  in  the  seventeenth  century  comedy 
who  declared,  "I  content  mjrself  with  the  speculative  part 
of  swinuning;  I  care  not  for  the  practice.  I  seldom  bring 
anything  to  use;  'tis  not  my  way.  Knowledge  is  my  ultimate 
end."  Well,  pure  science  has  its  place;  but  surely  what  we 
present  to  fifteen-year-old  children  should  not  be  so  pure  that 
it  is  unsullied  by  any  assured  use.  \  Pure  science  has  contrib- 
uted wonderfully  to  the  life  of  the  world — and  to  the  intel- 
lectual death  of  the  immature  pupil.  It  was  a  teacher  well 
trained  as  a  pure  scientist  who  declared,  "  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
disgusting  to  teach  boys  and  girls  about  their  own  bodies." 
His  logical  organization  preferred  that  the  little  girls  should 
draw  on  the  blackboard  a  painfully  accurate  diagram  of  an 
earthworm,  locating  (without  explaining  their  fimction)  the 
typhlosole,  clitellum,  annulata,  and  gizzard,  when  by  actual 
show  of  hands  one  half  the  class  thought  they  themselves  had 
gizzards  while  the  other  half  suspected  that  they  had  none. 
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If  one  is  too  ignorant  of  psychology  to  know  what  becomes 
of  facts  related  only  to  each  other  in  a  dimly  perceived  organi- 
zation and  not  at  all  to  anything  in  life  activities  or  interests, 
he  has  only  to  take  a  census  of  what  is  remembered  by  his 
acquaintances  who  have  had  introductory  science  and  none 
afterward.  The  claim  that  even  if  definite  facts  are  lost  mar- 
velous powers  of  the  mind  are  miraculously  left  puts  the  claim- 
ant at  once  back  with  the  formalist  whom  originally  he  set 
out  to  displace.  Surely  science  has  better  justification  than 
some  of  its  uninformed  friends  would  let  us  believe. 

All  of  these  results  seem  imreasonable  and  unjustifiable  by 
any  standards  that  he  accepts  elsewhere  in  education.  For- 
timately  it  is  not  the  whole  story,  or  even  any  considerable 
part  of  it,  among  well-trained  teachers;  but  it  is  shockingly 
true  among  their  far  more  numerous  colleagues.  In  almost 
every  progressive  school  are  found  scientists  who  have  definitely 
conceived,  specific,  and  worthy  purposes  for  the  major  as  well 
as  the  minor  parts  of  their  teaching,  purposes  which  are  mani- 
fested continually  to  the  pupils  with  such  enthusiasm  as  to 
develop  a  concomitant  "  emotional  prejudice  "  in  their  favor; 
in  various  types  of  schools  are  foimd  teachers  who  so  far  as 
possible  draw  their  illustrations  from  near  at  hand  and  obviously 
useful  phenomena;  and  both  teachers  and  text-books  have  re- 
cently been  tending  more  and  more  to  present,  usually  as  post- 
scripts, however,  applications  of  principles  to  common  life  situ- 
ations. But  in  profession  at  least,  all  teachers  of  "  special 
science  "  retain  the  vertical  stratifications  between  subjects  and 
within  each  an  organization  highly  logical  so  far  as  the  facts 
alone  are  concerned.  In  actual  practice,  particularly  when  a 
real  problem  as  opposed  to  a  laboratory  exercise  arises,  it  has 
been  interesting  to  see  how  the  best  teachers  forsake  their 
professed  principles  and  seek  a  solution  by  what  they  would 
term  in  others  "  quite  unscientific  means."  That  the  advanced 
student  almost  invariably  ignores  the  artificial  stratifications 
of  school  text-books  is  easily  seen  on  examination  of  almost 
any  list  of  projects  undertaken  by  scientists  who  are  seriously 
seeking  results  for  themselves  rather  than  attempting  conven- 
tionally to  instruct  youth. 

From  this  situation  has  sprung  "  General  Science."     It  is 
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difficult  to  define  the  subject,  for  two  reasons:  in  the  first 
place,  the  means  of  improvement  proposed  by  those  who  have 
felt  the  inadequacy  of  the  special  science  plan  have  been  vari- 
ous; and,  second,  those  who  have  outlined  courses  of  study 
have  all  apparently  felt  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  make  at  once 
too  radicad  a  change,  and  hence  they  have  adopted  compro- 
mises. It  is  natural  that  pioneering  should  be  ragged  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  many  of  the  pioneers  in  general  science 
have  been  true  to  nature.  The  first  of  the  recent  text-books 
in  general  science  were  little  more  than  chapters  on  several 
sciences  boimd  together;  and  each  of  the  later  ones  has  been 
primarily  based  on  physics,  or  botany,  or  geography,  or  chem- 
istry, according  to  the  bent  of  its  author.  Beginning  thus  in 
diversity  and  compromise,  it  is  natural  that  the  new  subject 
should  be  greeted  with  an  abundance  of  criticism;  it  is  whole- 
some that  it  should  have  been,  for  both  the  reactionary  and 
the  progressive  ought  to  profit  by  discussion  of  the  existing 
situation  and  the  means  proposed  for  improvement.  It  is  un- 
fortimate,  however,  that  the  discussion  should  at  various  times 
have  been  most  vigorously  promoted  by  some  who  apparently 
have  more  interest  in  the  commercial  than  in  the  educational 
aspects  of  the  matter. 

Before  attempting  to  define  this  new  subject  of  study,  let 
me  state  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  as  they  seem  to  one 
interested  in  general  education,  the  four  fimctions  which  courses 
in  science  should  have.  First,  they  should  aflford  culture.  All: 
men  and  women  are  most  of  the  time  consumirs^  rather  than 
producers,  to  use  Snedden's  enlightened  distinction;  hence  it 
is  wise  that  as  early  as  possible  with  economy  everyone  should 
be  given  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  most  common 
phenomena  in  the  environing  universe.  This  intelligent  imder- 
standing  is  not  necessarily  exhaustive;  it  is  such  that  it  satis- 
fies the  intellectual  demand  to  know  what  various  common 
objects  are,  how  they  work,  what  they  are  for,  and  how  they 
are  caused.  Most  of  this  desired  information  is  too  incomplete 
to  insure  production;  but  it  is  a  desirable,  perhaps  a  necessary, 
preparation  for  the  later  acquisition  of  the  more  detailed  and 
accurate  study,  it  satisfies  the  very  actual  social  needs,  thus 
making  us  more  comfortable  as  participating  in  the  knowledge 
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common  to  our  fellows,  and  it  increases  appreciation  of  the 
commonest  and  most  striking  phenomena  in  our  Uves.  The 
possession  of  such  knowledge  surely  should  provide  enduring 
satisfaction  and  abiding  interest  in  the  world  of  science.  Sgcgnd, 
courses  in  science  should  train  pupils  to  do,  with  intelligent 
understanding  and  economy,  such  tasks  as  are  most  likely  to 
be  theirs  in  life.  This  is  frankly  a  demand  for  the  emphasis 
to  be  placed  on  specific  rather  than  on  general  habits.  What- 
ever our  belief  concerning  general  habits,  we  can  hardly  deny 
that  those  most  emphasized  are  not  noticeably  inculcated  in 
the  majority  of  students,  nor  can  we  deny  that  desirable  general 
habits  can  be  seoured  only  after  and  by  means  of  desirable 
specific  habits.  By  making  the  latter  our  primary  interest,  we 
shall  at  least  have  some  valuable  and  practical  results  from 
the  science  instruction,  whether  "  the  scientific  attitude  of  the 
mind  "  and  other  such  larger  ends  are  attained  or  not.  Third, 
courses  in  science  should  explore  both  the  field  of  science  and 
the  pupil  himself.  The  generally  prevalent  elective  system  in 
secondary  and  higher  education  is  based  on  the  assiunption 
that  the  elector  knows  his  own  aptitudes,  interests,  and  abili- 
ties, and  that  he  imderstands  something  of  the  subjects — their 
content  and  their  methods — ^among  which  he  must  choose. 
Such  valuable  information  could  certainly  be  imparted  eco- 
nomically and  effectively  in  courses  in  general  science.  If  the 
student  can  be  shown  during  an  introductory  survey  course 
that  science  is  of  assured  value  to  him,  the  election  of  other 
advanced  science  studies  will  be  more  nearly  what  was  generally 
prophesied  when  the  subjects,  less  than  a  generation  ago,  were 
given  their  present  emphasis.  Fourth  and  finally,  courses  in 
general  science  should  prepare  piipils  for  the  higher  study  of 
such  science  as  they  may  afterward  elect.  It  is  conceivable 
that  some  details  valueless  at  the  time  in  themselves  will  be 
justified  because  they  can  be  taught  quickly  after  an  excursion 
or  exercise;  but  surely  such  data  will  be  few,  primarily  because 
the  best  insurance  for  economical  learning  and  retention  is  use, 
and  secondarily  because  most  of  the  pupils  in  the  first  year 
of  high  school,  on  account  of  elimination  from  school  or  the 
press  of  other  interests,  are  not  likely  ever  to  elect  any  other 
science  later  in  the  course. 
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The  definition  of  general  science  that  follows  probably  will 
not  satisfy  all  of  those  who  are  actually  developing  the  subject; 
but  if  the  subject  is  to  justify  itself  in  secondary  education  it 
seems  reasonable  that  it  have  the  following  characteristics. 
First  of  all,  it  must  be  based  on  the  truly  logical  (and  at  the 
same  time  psychological)  method  of  thought  expounded  by 
Dewey.  The  form  of  logic  required  in  geometries  and  the 
usual  science  text-book  is  unmistakably  convincing,  but  it  is 
never  used  by  even  the  matured  scholar  for  any  purpose  except 
to  explain  how  he  has  reached  his  conclusions.  In  actually 
solving  a  problem,  everyone  consciously  or  unconsciously  must 
be  aware  of  a  perplexity,  which  he  identifies  or  defines;  then 
he  proposes  to  himself  as  possible  solutions  a  number  of  h3^oth- 
eses,  each  of  which  he  tests  by  actual  or  imagined  experiment 
and  observation  imtil  he  reaches  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  ^ 
Second,  general  science  must  provide  for  the  interest  arising 
from  a  conscious  satisfaction  of  a  personal  need.  Dewey  in 
''  Interest  and  Effort  in  Education  "  has  defined  this  interest 
as  "  the  identification  of  the  self,  through  action,  with  some 
object  or  idea  because  of  the  necessity  of  that  object  or  idea 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  self-initiated  activity."  Every  real 
problem  or  project  in  science,  then,  must  originate  from  a 
perplexity,  the  solution  of  which  is  felt  to  be  necessary  for 
the  satisfaction  of  a  personal  need.  This  need  may  arise  in 
the  natural  course  of  experience  or  it  may  be  presented  by 
the  teacher  directly  or  indirectly  through  excursion,  lecture, 
or  reading;  what  is  absolutely  necessary  is  that  it  be  compre- 
hended, approved,  and  adopted  by  the  pupil  as  his  own.  It 
makes  the  pupil  say,  "  I  want  to  know,"  whereas  the  ordinary 
method  makes  him  say,  "  Teacher  wants  me  to  know."  « 

As  a  result  of  these  fimdamental  characteristics  a  coiu-se  in 
general  science  can  not  be  planned  in  its  entirety  for  any  class. 
Ideally  a  class  would  consider  in  turn  the  series  of  problems 

*  Dewey:    How  We  Think,  Chap.  VL 

'  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English,  Oct.,  19x5, 
Professor  £.  S.  Jones  vividly  characterizes  a  former  teacher  who  used  the  method 
advocated  here.^  "He  started  from  a  particular  fact  that  everyone  knew,  and 
ended  with  a  big  truth  everyone  was  nappy  to  discover.  He  had  an  uncanny 
faculty  of  beginning  with  the  thing  die  student  was  thinking  about  or  liked  to 
think  about,  and  ending  with  the  thing  he  ought  to  think  about." 
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proposed  by  its  members,  or,  more  extreme  still,  each  pupil 
would,  independent  of  his  fellows,  attempt  the  solution  for  his 
own  personal  problems.  And  there  are  some,  it  is  said,  who 
seriously  propose  such  extremely  differentiated  class  work.  This 
reduction  to  confusion,  however,  is  not  necessary.  Young 
pupils,  like  older  ones,  are  not  as  a  rule  conscious  of  what 
most  of  their  problems  are,  and  as  a  consequence  they  adopt 
with  avidity  many  a  one  whose  relation  to  themselves  they 
recognize  first  when  it  is  reported  by  some  classmate  or  when 
skillful  preparation  by  the  teacher  leads  them  to  think  that 
they  have  discovered  it  for  themselves.  With  some  knowl- 
edge of  glaciers,  for  example,  resulting  from  incidental  reading, 
an  illustrated  lecture,  or  a  museum  exhibit  a  class  will  find 
problems  enough  on  an  afternoon  tramp  to  a  terminal  moraine 
to  stimulate  them  for  a  month  of  work.  A  cage  of  pets,  an 
experiment  in  testing  seed-corn  conducted  at  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitute, an  automobile  stalled  by  the  roadside,  an  epidemic  of 
disease,  a  hybrid  ear  of  com  brought  in  as  a  curiosity,  a  news 
item  concerning  wireless  telephony,  a  fledgling  bird  calling  on 
a  fence  rail,  a  lunch  kept  hot  in  a  thermos  pack,  the  curve  of 
a  baseball,  the  best  location  of  a  tennis  court — the  stimuli  to 
problems  that  must  be  solved  to  satisfy  normal  curiosity,  to 
effect  skillful  activity,  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
materials  and  methods  of  science  are  without  number. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  this  method  of  study  ignores 
the  academic  boundaries  of  "  subjects."  When  seeking  to  leam 
the  best  ways  of  preventing  and  extinguishing  fires,  of  con- 
serving health  through  sanitation  of  the  home,  of  saving  money 
in  the  purchase  of  new  clothes  or  food,  nobody  cares  whether 
his  data  are  derived  from  botany  or  histology,  physics  or  archae- 
ology; what  he  does  care  for  is  that  he  shall  find  and  organize 
facts  so  that  they  will  give  him  desired  information. 

It  is  objected  that  there  will  be  no  unity  to  such  a  course 
and  that  teachers  have  insufficient  preparation  to  draw  upon 
the  different  sciences  that  will  be  involved.  The  first  objec- 
tion is  voiced  in  the  thesis  that  ''Any  scheme  of  education  that 
does  not  emphasize  relations  in  the  knowledge  acquired  has 
very  little  educational  value."  This  ambiguous  thesis  will  be 
approved  by  both  sides  because  each  reader  will  interpret  it 
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SO  as  to  express  his  own  ideas.  The  essential  difference  is 
manifest  when  one  asks  to  what  the  relations  must  be.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  conceive  of  anything  without  rela- 
tions; the  question,  then,  is  what  relations  in  elementary  science 
teaching  shall  be  emphasized,  those  of  fact  to  fact  with  a  re- 
sultant academic  organization,  or  those  of  fact  to  purpose  with 
resultant  power.  Outside  his  special  narrow  field  each  and 
every  one  of  us  attempts  the  second  kind  of  relationship.  When 
confronted  with  a  novel  situation  one  tends  to  respond  with 
some  reaction  connected  with  a  similar  suggested  situation;  if 
that  fails  to  give  satisfaction  and  one  is  sufficiently  intelligent 
to  curb  the  impulse  toward  vague  and  random  reactions,  an 
imeconomical  trial  and  error  method,  he  attempts  to  learn 
precisely  what  the  perplexity  is,  how  it  is  caused,  and  what  a 
satisfactory  solution  would  be.  In  proportion  as  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  prior  similar  experiences,  facts  usually  related  in 
series,  and  imagination,  he  proposes  to  himself  numerous  hypoth- 
eses. As  he  proposes  each  one  he  is  likely  to  give  it  a  rapid 
extension  imtil  it  is  invalidated  by  some  situation  or  imtil  it 
seems  strong  enough  to  demand  more  serious  consideration. 
This  consideration  usually  necessitates  the  securing  of  facts 
from  any  field  whatever  and  the  relating  of  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  test  the  hypothesis:  facts  may  be  secured  by  reading, 
experiment,  or  investigation  of  any  kind;  but  whatever  are 
secured  are  first  sought  with  a  definite  purpose.  After  an 
hypothesis  is  substantiated,  and  not  before,  one  may  be  inter- 
ested to  relate  it  to  other  similar  results  and  thus  postulate 
and  prove  a  theory  or  a  law.  It  is  in  the  details  of  such  a 
process,  which  is  followed  more  or  less  skillfully  by  the  illiterate 
as  well  as  by  the  highly  trained,  that  one  may  improve  his 
power  of  thought,  his  power  of  scientific  thinking;  and  it  is 
only  reasonable  that  children  should  be  trained  to  use  well  a 
method  which  they  are  sure  to  use  any  way. 

The  other  objection,  that  teachers  have  insufficient  training 
to  teach  general  sdence,  is  imfortunately  true.  It  is  true  for 
general  science  as  for  liistory,  English,  mathematics,  and  every 
other  secondary  school  subject,  but  probably  no  more  so.  Most 
of  those  who  have  studied  science  in  college  have  concentrated 
on  one  or  two  of  the  special  fields;  they  are  supposed  to  be 
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masters  of  the  elements  of  their  e^)ecial  subjects,  and  it  is 
certain  that  they  know,  or  have  known  many  facts  that  never 
find  a  use  and  ^ould  never  be  presented  to  high  school  classes. 
But,  as  Eikenberry  has  shown,  these  same  masters  of  one  sub- 
ject do  actually  when  they  undertake  teaching  attempt  to  pre- 
sent from  one  to  five  other  special  science  subjects.  It  is  not 
that  this  is  good,  but,  rather,  it  is  no  better  than  the  proposed 
plan  that  in  General  Sdence  they  shall  draw  what  they  need 
from  other  subjects  for  the  intelligent  solution  of  problems  felt 
to  be  personally  worth  whQe.  It  would  be  well,  of  course,  for 
every  teacher  to  know  everything;  but  that  millennial  condition 
lacking,  it  is  not  quite  dear  why  a  teacher  who  has  '^  mas- 
tered the  method  "  through  the  study  of  one  or  two  special 
sciences  can  not  at  need  find  such  facts  as  are  required  in  the 
solving  of  the  problems  developing  in  the  adolescents'  interests. 

Certainly  teacheTs  will  be  as  competent  to  present  general 
science  as  they  are  to  present  a  special  sdence,  when  the 
former  has  been  as  thoroiq^y  understood  and  when  text-books 
as  truly  represent  the  accepted  prindples.  As  previously  stated, 
the  existing  text-books  are  more  or  less  compromises,  as  several 
of  the  authors  have  frankly  stated.  It  seems  that  it  must  be 
necessary  for  future  texts,  if  they  are  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  the 
subject,  to  present  thdr  highly  interesting  and  valuable  material 
in  the  form  of  projects  or  problems,  and,  furthermore,  to  aban- 
don all  idea  of  a  fixed  sequence  of  the  topics.  Professor  Wood- 
hull  proposes  practically  that  a  large  number  of  valuable  pro- 
jects be  outlined  and  published  separately,  so  that  a  teacher 
may  from  them  select  such  as  the  pupils'  needs  and  interests 
at  the  time  demand.  If  General  Sdence  is  to  persist,  its  advo- 
cates must  make  accessible,  and  that  qmckly,  the  outlines  of 
a  suffident  number  of  projects  to  provide  opportunity  for 
selection  and  to  ensiu*e  treatment  as  projects  and  not  as  the 
usual  laboratory  exercises. 

It  seems  that  if  the  psychological  organization  be  adopted 
a  few  changes  in  modem  sdence  methods  are  inevitable.  Labo- 
ratory work,  which  has  done  so  much  to  reify  the  prindples 
of  sdence,  is  in  grave  danger  of  becoming  generally  formalized: 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  exerdses  now  required  of 
pupils  in  the  laboratory  could  be  omitted  without  serious  loss. 
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Demonstration  and  even  information  are  satisfactory  substitu- 
tions for  a  number  of  time-consmning  experiments,  especially 
in  classes  of  beginners.  Pupils  should  have  primarily  excur- 
sions to  the  fields,  woods,  factories,  and  museimis,  each  of 
which  must  be  as  carefully  prepared  for  and  used  as  any  other 
school  exercise  would  be;  after  these  may  come  simple  labo- 
ratory demonstrations  and  exercises  explaining  details,  devel- 
oping principles  and  affording  opportimity  for  finding  or  making 
many  applications.  In  the  laboratory  the  apparatus  should  be 
simple,  providing  for  such  exactness  as  satisfies  everyday  life. 
There  is  time  enough  later  in  education  for  the  use  of  instruments 
that  a  layman  can  not  afford,  to  ascertain  results  that  he  does 
not  need,  with  a  precision  that  he  will  not  appreciate.  Such 
apparatus  as  is  provided  the  pupils  should  use  with  a  speed  and 
accuracy  that  would  find  approval  in  commercial  life.  Waste  of 
time  is  no  more  excusable  in  the  laboratory  than  it  is  elsewhere. 

The  teacher  of  general  science  has  an  opportimity,  too,  in 
common  with  the  teacher  of  special  sciences,  to  increase  the 
permanent  results  of  his  work,  the  opportimity  of  presenting  the 
same  operations  and  principles  again  and  again  until  they  are 
really  possessed  by  the  students.  In  other  subjects  of  study 
it  is  common  practice,  based  on  experience,  to  recall  para- 
digms, rules,  axioms,  theorems,  etc.,  from  time  to  time  in  varied 
situations  until  the  laws  of  memory  are  satisfied;  in  science  too 
frequently  a  subject  or  a  principle  is  taught  by  exposition  and 
drilled  only  by  exercises  following  iromediately  upon  the  in- 
struction. Unless  facts  are  brought  above  the  threshold  of 
consciousness  and  kept  there  by  repeated  demands  distributed 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
permanently  retained.  Unrelated  and  immotived  drill  may  be 
effective,  but  it  is  uneconomical.  The  recall  is  most  profitable  if 
growing  out  of  a  real  situation  demanding  the  facts  or  principles. 

Interesting  readings  in  science  should  from  time  to  time  be 
recommended,  if  not  required,  to  stimulate  the  laggard,  to 
satisfy  the  accelerant,  and  to  offer  everyone  information  sup- 
plementing that  presented  in  class.  To  one  who  has  made  no 
especial  inquiries  the  popularity  of  scientific  articles  and  maga- 
zines among  high  school  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  is  astound- 
ing.   Fortunately  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  good  books 
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and  magazine  articles,  some  of  which  can  be  read  by  the  pupils, 
some  to  the  class  by  the  teacher,  and  some  read  by  the  teacher 
and  smnmarized  for  the  dass.  Someone  could  perform  a  use- 
ful service  by  indexing  the  best  science  material  in  periodicals 
like  Popular  Mechanics^  The  Scientific  American,  Harper^ s  Maga- 
zine, and  SL  Nicholas,  and  in  such  books  as  Jordan's  '^  Science 
Sketches,"  Williams's  "  Miracles  of  Science,"  Bird's  "  Modem 
Science  Reader,"  and  Thompson's  "  Wonder  of  Life." 

This  is  the  situation  as  it  appears  to  one  interested  in  the 
general  field  of  secondary  education.  Observation  in  many 
schools  in  twenty-six  of  the  states  of  the  Union  and  personal 
discussion  with  mmierous  teachers  have  had  a  marked  influ- 
ence in  determining  these  opinions.  But  like  other  opinions 
they  are  for  many  reasons  fallible.  -A  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  problem  or  series  of  problems  can  be  secured  only  by  means 
of  experiment,  whether  it  be  the  wasteful  experiment  of  trial 
and  success  or  the  scientific  experiment  of  controlled  groups 
with  the  final  results  carefully  measured.  One  would  naturaUy 
suspect  that  scientists  have  already  abundant  results  of  such 
measiu*ements  with  which  to  construct  a  program,  but  none 
that  are  comprehensive  or  convincing  has  been  found.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  ask  classes  after  a  year's  work  in  general  or 
special  science  the  meaning  of  isolated  terms  like  pancreas  or 
paramoecium;  the  examination  must  test  their  interest  in  science, 
and  their  intelligent  election  of  fiu*ther  coiu*ses  or  independent 
reading,  their  knowledge  of  their  own  interest,  aptitudes,  and 
capacities  as  related  to  scientific  materials,  their  stock  of 
specific  useful  "  connections  "  for  habits,  and  finally  their  im- 
derstanding  and  appreciation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  environ- 
ing universe.  Until  such  measiu-ements  are  made  and  reported 
teachers  must  use  in  formulating  their  conunon-sense  judgments 
the  principles  of  scientific  thinking:  they  must  be  open  to 
conviction,  they  must  sincerely  seek  facts,  they  must  renounce 
passion  and  prejudice,  and  they  must  consider  the  case  of 
each  member  of  the  dass  in  the  light  of  his  individual  need 
and  ability.  When  the  bubblyjock  of  tradition  loses  its  terrors 
and  each  one  faces  as  they  are  facts  of  child-life  as  well  as 
facts  of  subject-matter,  we  shall  have  in  our  school  rooms 
improved  scientists  as  well  as  improved  science  teaching. 
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By  JOHN  F.  WOODHULL 
Fn>feMor  of  Phyiical  Sdeoce,  Teachera  College 

A  certain  man  became  the  possessor  of  a  motor  boat  which 
filled  his  summer  with  projects  for  interesting  study.  By 
inquiry,  by  reading,  and  by  experiment,  he  found  that  a  very 
small  amount  of  gasoline  vaporized  and  mixed  with  each  cylin- 
der full  of  air  constituted  an  explosive  mixture  which,  when 
fired,  furnished  the  power.  He  foimd  that  the  proportions 
were  fixed  within  very  narrow  limits;  say,  four  drops  to  each 
quart  of  air.  Varying  the  proportions  to  either  three  or  five 
drops  would  result  in  a  weaker  explosion;  hence  the  necessity 
of  a  very  careful  adjustment  in  the  carburetor. 

To  explode  this  mixture  an  electric  spark  must  be  produced 
inside  the  cylinder  at  the  proper  instant.  This  spark  was  pro- 
duced by  a  battery  of  dry  cells.  Rubbing  together  two  wires 
leading  from  opposite  terminals  of  this  battery  would  produce 
a  faint  spark,  but  this  spark  would  not  explode  a  mixture  of 
gasoline  and  air;  it  was  not  hot  enough.  Indeed,  the  coal 
upon  the  end  of  his  cigar  would  not  explode  the  gasoline  and 
air.  A  coil  of  wire  surroimding  a  soft  iron  core  must  be  intro- 
duced into  the  circuit  to  produce  a  spark  having  sufficient 
heat  to  ignite  the  mixture. 

As  one  searching  through  an  encyclopedia  for  certain  infor- 
mation often  gets  sidetracked  upon  some  other  search,  so  this 
man  spent  many  days  or  even  whole  weeks  passing  through 
one  project  to  another.  The  mysterious  action  of  the  coil;  the 
tracing  of  the  current  through  its  complete  circuit;  the  timing  of 
the  spark  by  means  of  a  commutator;  the  oiling  devices;  the 
circulation  of  water  for  cooling  the  engine;  the  clutch  for  engag- 
ing the  engine  with  the  propeller,  to  go  forward  or  backward 
or  stop.  All  these  and  many  other  projects  seemed  to  him  to 
be  real  physics;  nay,  more  and  better  than  real  physics. 

31 
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A  second  man  possessing  an  automobile,  pursued  a  dozen  or 
two  projects  of  study  more  absorbing  than  ansrthing  else  which 
he  had  on  his  mind  during  the  whole  winter.  With  books  of 
instruction  furnished  by  dealers  he  studied  carburetors,  throt- 
tles, chokers,  ''  vacuum  feeds,"  high  tension  magnetos,  spark 
plugs,  cooling  devices,  self-starting  devices,  differentials,  dutches, 
gears,  countershafts,  breaks,  horns,  springs, ''  shock  absorbers," 
tires,  "  non-skid  "  devices,  muflSers,  silencers,  steering  devices, 
lighting  systems,  lubrication,  storage  batteries,  cycles,  horse- 
power, generators,  motors,  relative  merits  of  engines  with  four, 
six,  eight  and  twelve  cylinders,  non-freezing  solutions,  thermo- 
syphons,  pumps,  care  of  varnish,  speedometers,  anmieters,  the 
retarding  of  the  spark  on  going  up  a  hill,  the  causes  of  ''  knock- 
ing "  in  an  automobile  engine,  etc. 

A  third  man  bought  a  small  farm  and  began  to  read  farmers' 
bulletins  which  he  procured  from  the  Government  Bureau  at 
Washington.  For  three  months  he  was  the  butt  of  ridicule  as 
a  "  literary  farmer,"  but  nothing  ever  took  such  real  possession 
of  his  mental  faculties  as  that  project  of  making  the  ten  acres 
produce  all  the  grass  it  was  capable  of.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  according  to  an  account  which  he  published,  the  neigh- 
boring farmers  were  eager  to  learn  how  he  had  succeeded  in 
producing  seven  blades  of  grass  where  one  had  previously  grown. 
These  studies  appeared  to  him  to  be  real  botany,  nay,  more 
than  botany,  real  science. 

A  fourth  man  spent  a  few  days  at  Manmioth  Cave  and  came 
back  with  projects  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most  inter- 
esting studies  in  the  fields  of  geography,  geology,  zoology, 
botany,  physics,  and  chemistry.  He  was  so  enthusiastic  over 
the  results  of  these  studies  that  they  entered  into  every  speech 
he  made  for  the  next  year  or  so. 

A  fifth  man  spent  a  simmier  by  the  seaside  and  heard  faintly 
on  a  few  occasions  the  soimds  of  a  bell  buoy  anchored  four 
nules  away.  He  reflected  upon  the  problem  of  what  conditions 
must  obtain  in  order  that  that  sound  might  carry  so  far.  He 
questioned  many  men  and  read  upon  the  subject  until  he  got 
his  mind  possessed  with  an  explanation  which  forms  the  sub- 
stance of  an  interesting  article. 

These  five  men,  all  intelligent  men — at  least  they  are  pro- 
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fessors — ^have  testified  that  these  projects  furnished  them  ex- 
ceedingly fruitful  themes  for  study.  They  will  not  admit  that 
those  studies  lacked  organization  nor  that  they  were  desultory 
and  scrappy.  None  of  them  was  prepared  for  these  studies 
by  spedali2ing  in  those  fields  any  more  than  Pasteur  was  pre- 
pared by  his  formal  education  for  the  six  or  eight  great  projects 
which  made  him  one  of  the  greatest  scientists  and  the  greatest 
Frenchman  that  has  lived. 

Yoxmg  people  have  plenty  of  projects  which  we  may  help 
them  to  study  if  we  choose.  It  is  not  often  possible  to  hinder 
their  studying  them  if  we  will.  They  furnish  the  natural  means 
for  starting  them  on  a  scientific  career.  Why  do  we  require 
young  people  in  school  to  use  a  different  method  of  study  from 
that  used  by  all  of  us  outside  of  school  ?  Why  should  we  be 
averse  to  using  methods  of  study  in  science  which  are  con- 
sidered eminently  proper  in  other  departments  ?  Why  should 
instruction  be  for  specialization  rather  than  for  "magna- 
nimity and  enlightenment "  ?  Why  this  mania  for  codifying 
subject  matter  which  has  cankered  education  during  the  last 
two  decades? 

If  the  two  or  three  hundred  "  fundamental  principles  "  in 
physics,  for  example,  are  fundamental,  why  do  intelligent 
people  having  once  learned  them  forget  them  without  regret  ? 
Why  do  engineers  have  little  use  and  much  contempt  for  them  ? 
Why  do  those  engaged  in  research  in  fields  of  physics  ignore 
them?  Is  it  tadtly  for  purposes  of  mental  discipline  that 
they  are  taught?  Are  students  in  schools  and  colleges  made 
into  scientists  by  learning  the  so-called  fxmdamental  facts,  or 
by  practicing  the  methods  of  a  scientist  in  finding  the  solution 
of  real  problems  ? 

Drowning  Trees — ^A  Project 

The  following  project  is  taken  from  the  note-book  of  a  young 
man  who  spent  a  summer  on  a  farm. 

We  dammed  a  small  stream  to  make  a  skating  pond  and  a 
place  for  cutting  ice  in  winter.  The  pond  which  was  thus 
formed  surrounded  certain  trees  in  the  valley  which  had  often 
suffered  for  water  during  dry  spells.  Some  of  us  thought  this 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  trees,  inasmuch  as  they  would  here- 
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after  always  have  an  abundance  of  water.  Furthermore,  the 
stream  would  now  deposit  about  the  roots  of  the  trees  an 
abundance  of  the  food  which  they  would  need.  In  q>ite  of 
our  good  intentions,  however,  the  trees  soon  died.  Upon 
inquiry  we  learned  that  the  trees  had  been  drowned.  Tliey 
needed  air  at  the  roots  quite  as  much  as  water.  We  were 
then  reminded  that  a  neighbor  when  he  regraded  the  land 
in  front  of  his  house  had  built  a  circular  retaining  wall  around 
a  tree  to  keep  the  earth  from  being  banked  against  the  tree 
itself  and  excluding  the  air.  Another  man  said  that  it  would 
do  quite  as  well  to  pile  loose  stones  against  the  tree  and  throw 
earth  over  them,  and  let  the  grass  grow  quite  up  to  the  tree. 
Air  would  readily  find  its  way  to  the  roots  through  loose  soil, 
as  indeed  it  does  to  all  trees.  He  said  that  earth  worms,  ground 
moles,  and  various  burrowing  animals  loosen  up  the  soil  and 
let  the  air  in.  The  earth  is  ventilated  annually  in  preparation 
for  the  summer  crops.  When  water  in  the  groxmd  freezes  it 
expands;  we  say  it  heaves  the  ground  up.  Then  when  in  the 
spring  time  the  ice  melts  and  the  water  drains  out,  much  room 
is  left  for  air  to  come  in.  Thus  land  which  may  be  very  hard 
in  autumn  becomes  soft  and  spongy  in  spring. 

Spring  is  the  time  to  mend  fences.  One  can  dig  post  holes 
easily  then.  Spring  is  the  time  to  cart  off  from  the  fields  the 
stones  which  the  winter  frosts  have  brought  to  the  surface. 

Soils  which  are  too  clayey  to  let  the  water  drain  out  of  them 
may  for  lack  of  air  sustain  only  a  very  stunted  growth  of  vege- 
tation. The  mixing  of  gravel  with  such  land,  thus  letting  in 
air,  will  sometimes  make  it  produce  abundantly.  All  soils  are 
improved  by  having  a  network  of  drains  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface,  so  that  all  the  water  which  will  drain  off  may  do  so. 
The  ideal  arrangement  for  plants  is  a  loose,  porous  soil  with 
air  filling  all  the  spaces  between  the  particles  and  only  so  much 
water  present  as  will  cling  to  the  surface  of  the  partides.  This 
is  called  capillary  moisture,  to  indicate  that  the  spaces  must 
be  very  small  so  that  water  will  creep  through  the  soil  as  kero- 
sene does  through  the  lamp  wick. 

The  care  of  potted  plants  requires  continual  thought  about 
maintaining  the  balance  between  air  and  water  at  the  roots. 
If  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  has  little  gravel  in  it  and  if  water 
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is  always  poured  on  from  above,  the  soil  gets  packed  down  so 
hard  that  air  may  not  enter.  The  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  permits  of  under-draining,  but  the  water  soon  makes  chan- 
nels down  through  the  mass,  and  it  does  not  spread  to  all  the 
rootlets.  In  the  hardly  packed  earth  they  may  be  suffering 
for  both  air  and  water  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  pot  is  porous 
and  that  it  receives  frequent  watering.  By  this  consideration 
soil  may  be  too  rich  as  well  as  too  poor.  It  must  have  air  and 
moisture  quite  as  much  as  fertilizing  material.  If  the  soil  is 
rightly  proportioned  it  will  suffice  to  pour  water  into  the  saucer. 
The  proper  amount  of  both  air  and  water  will  creep  through 
the  soil. 

Persons  who  set  out  young  plants,  thinking  that  the  tender 
roots  require  very  soft  soil,  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of 
not  packing  the  dirt  around  them  firmly  enough.  The  result 
is  that  while  they  get  plenty  of  air  they  have  too  little  moisture. 
Moisture  creeps  by  capillarity  through  very  small  spaces,  not 
large  ones.  If  the  soil  is  properly  proportioned  the  best  way  is 
to  press  it  as  firmly  as  one  can  around  young  plants  when  they 
are  first  being  set  out. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  should  be  frequently  scratched 
over  to  make  the  spaces  between  the  particles  at  the  surface 
too  large  for  the  water  to  creep  by  capillarity  quite  to  the 
surface  and  pass  off  by  evaporation.  This  is  one  great  reason 
for  hoeing,  harrowing,  and  cultivating  fields.  Another  is  to 
kill  weeds. 

Some  people  have  asked  whether  earth  worms  rain  down 
since  they  are  seen  in  such  great  niunbers  crawUng  on  the 
surface  of  the  groimd  after  a  rain  storm.  The  fact  is  that  they 
crawl  out  of  the  ground  to  get  air,  having  been  drowned  out. 
They  cannot  live  without  air  as  long  as  the  trees  and  some 
other  plants  can.  There  are  certain  plants,  however,  which 
are  able  to  live  in  earth  that  is  perpetually  flooded  with  water, 
as  we  see  about  all  ponds  and  streams. 

In  winter,  when  there  is  lack  of  air  and  water  at  the  roots, 
lack  of  heat  to  stimulate  chemical  activities,  lack  of  green 
matter  in  leaves  to  respond  to  the  actinic  ray  of  the  sun,  plants 
put  winter  blankets  upon  their  buds  and  on  their  root  tips  and 
remain  dormant. 
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The  Mill  Pond — ^A  Project 

BY  W.  G.  WHITMAN 

We  lived  at  one  time  near  a  small  mill  pond  where  the  muddy- 
waters  coming  from  swiftly  running  streams  were  cleared  and 
sparkling  water  passed  out  over  the  dam.  Here  we  skated  in 
winter,  and  went  boating  in  siunmer.  Often  we  would  take  a 
basket  of  frogs,  caught  along  the  shore,  and  row  out  into  the 
bog  off  one  side  of  the  pond  and  fish  for  pickerel.  Time  after 
time  our  boat  biunped  into  stumps  or  became  groimded  upon 
the  hidden  logs  under  water.  When  we  stepped  overboard  to 
let  our  boat  rise  and  float  over  a  log  our  bare  feet  would  sink 
deep  into  the  soft  black  muck,  loosening  an  offensive  gas  which 
came  bubbling  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  We  were  some- 
times frightened  upon  entering  the  boat  again  to  find  small 
muscular  worm-like  creatures,  which  we  called  bloodsuckers, 
burrowing  into  our  legs.  Some  people  called  them  leeches  and 
said  that  doctors  used  them  to  draw  blood  from  their  patients. 

Many  were  the  times,  while  fishing,  that  our  lines  became 
entangled  in  the  pickerel  grass  and  lily  pads.  But  all  the 
obstacles  merely  incited  us  to  renewed  effort.  Never  did  we 
question  why  there  were  stimips,  logs,  muck,  foul  gas,  blood- 
suckers, and  lily  pads  there.  Never  had  we  a  thought  but 
that  they  always  had  been  and  always  would  be  there. 

One  day  on  one  of  our  trips  we  met  a  young  man  from  the 
neighboring  college.  He  asked  us  many  questions  and  told  us 
many  things,  which  so  aroused  our  curiosity  that  we  determined 
to  find  out  all  that  we  coidd  about  the  history  of  the  mill  pond 
and  its  inhabitants.  We  learned  from  the  mill  owner  that  the  dam 
was  built  there  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Before  that  only 
a  small  stream  of  water  flowed  through  a  wooded  area.  The 
dam  was  built  in  that  place  because  from  the  rapid  fall  in  the 
stream  a  good  head  of  water  could  be  secured  for  power.  How 
often  before  this  had  we  eagerly  watched  the  saw  go  screeching 
through  the  logs,  with  never  a  thought  about  the  power  that 
turned  the  saw  !  Upstream  were  hills  covered  with  timber  and 
downstream  was  much  rolling  or  level  land  devoted  to  farming. 
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It  was  easy  for  us  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  stumps 
and  logs  in  the  bog.  The  trees  had  been  drowned  after  the 
dam  had  been  built  when  the  water  backed  up  and  kept  the 
air  from  their  roots.  We  were  told  that  the  decaying  matter 
of  plant  origin  gave  rise  to  the  foul  smelling  marsh  gas,  which 
is  also  present  in  the  gas  burned  for  light  and  heat  in  cities. 

We  learned  many  things  about  the  life  in  the  water  which 
greatly  interested  us.  We  thought  the  frogs  we  were  using  for 
bait  came  down  with  the  rain  when  they  were  small.  And  we 
laughed  at  the  yoxmg  college  man  when  he  told  us  they  came 
from  those  bunches  of  jelly  which  floated  aroxmd  the  shallow 
water  by  the  shore.  In  the  spring  we  took  one  of  these  masses 
of  jelly  home  and  kept  it  in  a  large  jar  of  water.  We  put  some 
water  plants  into  the  jar  and  watched  the  development  for  the 
whole  smnmer.  Imagine  our  surprise  to  see  funny  looking 
tadpoles  grow,  change,  get  legs,  lose  their  tails,  and  finally 
become  real  frogs. 

This  study  made  us  ciuious  to  know  more  about  the  life 
of  the  fish  in  the  pond.  We  foimd  "  nests  "  of  eggs  which  they 
laid  in  the  shallow  water  where  the  sim  could  reach  and  warm 
them.  We  learned  that  they  feed  upon  insects,  small  forms  of 
water  life  and  sometimes  upon  small  fish.  In  the  winter  they 
are  protected  against  the  cold  by  the  ice  covering. 

By  a  fortunate  natural  law  water  in  cooling  acquires  its 
greatest  density  at  39°  F.,  just  a  few  degrees  above  its  freezing 
temperature,  and  in  cooling  to  the  freezing  temperature  (32°  F.) 
it  expands  and  becomes  less  dense.  You  know  that  stones  sink 
in  water  because  they  are  denser  than  water.  Just  so,  water 
that  is  denser  than  other  water  around  it,  will  sink.  Hence 
the  densest  water,  that  at  39°  F.,  will  be  found  in  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  in  the  winter.  This  explains  how  it  is  that  water 
freezes  at  the  surface  of  the  lake  and  that  the  water  in  the 
lake  never  goes  much  below  39°  F.  all  winter  long.  The  lake 
does  not  freeze  solid  because  when  water  freezes  it  increases 
in  bulk.  Thus  volume  for  volume,  ice  is  lighter  than  water. 
Ice  has  only  nine-tenths  the  density  of  water  and  therefore  floats 
and  acts  like  a  blanket,  preventing  the  cooling  of  the  water  below. 

We  know  the  fish  are  in  the  lake  in  the  winter,  for  while 
skating  we  have  seen  men  catch  them  through  holes  in  the  ice. 
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Cutting  Off  a  Limb — ^A  Project 

BY  LOTEROP  D.  HIGGINS 

The  class  was  studying  woody  stems.  John  said  that  a 
neighbor  had  laughed  at  the  way  his  brother  cut  off  a  limb 
but  without  saying  what  was  wrong  or  how  he  should  have 
sawed  it.  Asked  about  it,  John  said  that  the  branch  had  been 
cut  off  about  two  inches  from  the  trunk,  and  that  his  brother 
had  begun  to  saw  on  top  of  the  limb.  As  none  of  the  dass 
seemed  to  know  what  was  wrong  in  this,  or  what  would  have 
been  right,  they  were  given  the  matter  to  investigate.  Their 
sources  were  their  present  knowledge  of  stems,  plenty  of  trees 
to  observe,  and  books;  but  these  boys  and  girls  had  solved 
problems  before,  and  they  sought  books  sparingly,  liking  rather 
the  joy  of  earning  their  knowledge  than  getting  it  by  short  cuts. 

Next  day  we  sorted  the  information  brought  in.  We  had 
previously  learned  that  sap  goes  upward  (or  outward)  through 
the  woody  part  of  stems,  and  downward  through  the  inner 
bark  (the  green  layer).  The  upgoing  sap  is  very  largely  water, 
which  is  going  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves;  the  food  materials, 
from  which  the  parts  of  the  plant  grow,  are  chiefly  in  the  sap 
that  goes  through  the  bark  and  which  has  come  from  the 
leaves.  In  addition  to  this,  one  boy  had  foimd  that  diseases 
may  attack  trees  from  without,  if  their  wood  is  exposed,  much 
as  disease  may  get  into  our  bodies  through  wounds  in  the  skin. 
Another  pupil  had  brought  an  old  stimip  four  inches  long  that 
he  had  sawed  from  a  tree — the  remnant  of  a  limb  that  had  been 
cut  off  at  that  distance  from  the  trunk.  Its  outer  end  was  black 
and  the  center  of  the  wood  was  gone;  the  bark  had  dried  and 
fallen  away  from  the  wood.  At  the  end  where  it  had  joined  the 
trunk  a  spot  of  soft  wood  showed  that  the  decay  (disease)  must 
have  gone  even  into  the  trunk.  One  of  the  girls  described  a 
scar  she  had  seen  on  a  tree,  where  the  bark  had  grown  till  it 
almost  covered  the  spot  where  a  limb  had  been  removed.  She 
said  this  cut  had  been  made  very  close  to  the  trunk. 

It  was  decided  that  the  bark  serves  as  a  protection  against 
disease,  but  when  it  is  removed  such  disease  may  enter  the 
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wood  and  spread  till  it  even  destroys  the  tree.  If  a  limb  is 
cut  off  even  with  the  trunk,  the  bark  all  around  the  spot  is 
alive  and  full  of  flowing  sap,  so  that  it  may  grow  over  and 
close  the  woimd.  But  if  the  cut  is  made  an  inch  or  more  out 
on  the  branch,  the  bark  around  it  cannot  grow,  for  it  can  get 
no  sap.  Obviously  the  liquid  which  flows  in  the  bark  inward 
from  the  leaves  cannot  flow  after  the  whole  branch  with  its 
leaves  has  been  removed.  Thus  the  woimd  can  be  healed  if 
it  is  on  the  side  of  a  stem  but  not  if  it  is  on  the  end,  and  the 
trick  is  to  make  the  wounds  come  on  the  larger  limb— to  leave 
no  stimip  at  all. 

But  one  boy,  having  exhausted  his  own  wit,  had  gone  to  a 
man  who  was  known  for  his  fine  orchards.  He  told  us  further 
that  before  beginning  to  saw  downward  on  a  limb  we  should 
first  cut  upward  on  its  under  side  for  a  short  distance.  This, 
he  said,  wa^  to  prevent  the  bark  from  being  stripped  down  the 
trunk  if  the  heavy  branch  should  fall  before  being  fully  cut 
through. 

We  now  thought  that  we  understood  why  the  man  had 
laughed  at  a  boy  who  sawed  two  inches  out  from  the  trunk 
and  made  his  whole  cutting  from  the  top.  But  the  class  then 
read  what  they  could  find  from  books  on  trees  and  agriculture. 
They  learned  that  small  branches,  up  to  an  inch  in  diameter, 
might  be  cut  with  strong  pruning  shears,  but  for  larger  ones 
sawing  is  best.  An  axe  or  a  hatchet  makes  too  rough  a  wound. 
If  the  limb  is  large,  it  may  be  desirable  to  trim  the  edges  of 
the  cut,  along  the  sides — ^always  keeping  the  purpose  in  mind, 
which  is  to  remove  all  wood  and  bark  through  which  sap  will 
not  afterwards  flow.  But  the  large  limbs  may  leave  wounds 
so  extensive  that  the  bark  will  be  years  in  covering  them. 
Meantime  disease  may  get  its  hold  upon  the  trunk.  To  pre- 
vent this  the  wood  may  be  thoroughly  painted  with  a  thick 
paint  of  linseed  oil  and  white  lead;  in  many  cases  one  appli- 
cation will  last  till  the  bark  has  grown  over  the  wound.  If 
one  were  careful  to  cut  limbs  always  in  this  way,  and  to  trim 
such  branches  as  are  accidentally  broken  off,  he  might  add 
many  years  to  the  life  of  a  tree. 


AN  IMPROVED  SCALE  FOR  MEASURING 
ABILITY  IN  READING— {Concluded)* 

By  EDWARD  L.  THORNDIKE 
Fn>feMor  of  Educatknial  Pqrcbology,  Teachera  College 

The  Derivation  of  Scale  Alpha  2 

The  technique  of  evaluating  the  difficulty  of  each  question  of 
each  set  is  rather  intricate.  I  shall  not  report  here  the  detailed 
methods  of  each  case,  nor  give  the  detailed  calculations.  For 
the  sake  of  anybody  who  is  interested  in  the  methods  concerned, 
some  samples  will  be  presented,  particularly  of  the  method  of 
determining  the  unknown  difficulty  of  a  new  set  in  terms  of  the 
known  difficulty  of  a  set  already  standardized.  The  other  meth- 
ods have  been  already  described  in  Buckingham's  ''  Spelling 
Ability:  Its  Measurement  and  Distribution."  For  the  sake  of 
anybody  who  wishes  to  evaluate  the  sets  on  other  hypotheses 
than  those  used  here,  all  the  data  are  presented  both  in  gross 
and  percentile  forms.  For  the  sake  of  future  workers  the  value 
of  sets  or  parts  of  sets  evaluated  but  not  used  in  the  scale 
itself  are  given. 

The  assumptions  used  in  determining  the  values  5^,  6,  7,  8, 
8^,  and  9  are  as  follows :  Call  difficulty  for  paragraph  reading 
a  characteristic  of  a  paragraph  and  question  about  the  para- 
graph much  of  which  produces  a  large  percentage  of  wrong 
responses  to  the  questions,  and  little  of  which  produces  few, 
the  individuals  concerned  being  the  same. 

Call  achievement  in  paragraph  reading  that  thing  much  of 
which  enables  an  individual  to  respond  correctly  to  a  paragraph 
and  a  question  about  the  paragraph  involving  much  ''  difficulty 
for  paragraph  reading/'  whereas  an  individual  of  less  "  achieve- 
ment" could  respond  correctly  only  to  a  "paragraph  and  a 
question  about  the  paragraph  "  of  less  difficulty. 

*  The  first  part  of  this  article,  giving  Scale  Alpha  a,  appeared  in  the  November, 
19x5,  Teacheks  College  Recosd. 
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Call  a  paragraph  and  a  question  about  the  paragraph  a  ''  scale 
element." 

Assume  that  within  any  grade,  "achievement  in  paragraph 
reading"  is  distributed  approximately  in  the  form  of  the  so- 
called  normal  probability  surface,  so  that  between  the  median 
and  plus  or  minus  multiples  of  the  variability  up  to  about  ij4 
S.  D.,  or  about  2Q,  the  percentages  included  will  be  approxi* 
mately  as  in  the  appropriate  tables  for  the  normal  probability 
surface. 

Assume  that  the  variability  of  any  grade  from  the  fourth  to 
the  twelfth  (senior  year  of  hig^  school)  is  approximately  equal 
to  that  of  any  other. 

Let  Q  equal  that  difference  in  difficulty  for  reading  between 
two  scale  elements  such  that  one  is  read  correctly  by  50  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  of  a  grade  and  the  other  by  75  per  cent  of 
the  same  pupils  (to  hold  true  for  grades  4  to  12).  By  our 
hypotheses  Q  will  be  equal,  whatever  the  grade,  and  will  be 
equal  to  the  Median  Deviation  or  Semi-Interquartile  Range  of 
the  variability  of  any  grade  in  achievement  in  paragraph  reading. 
Use  1. 00  for  Q. 

The  assumptions  so  far  relate  to  the  relative  differences  be- 
tween successive  sets  of  scale  elements  in  the  scale.  The  values 
5,  6H,  7»  8,  9,  gysf  and  10,  or  6,  7>^,  8,  9,  10,  loj^  and  11,  or 
3»  4J4>  S>  6,  7,  7%,  and  8,  might  all  be  equally  consistent  with 
them.  To  place  the  values  in  relation  to  an  absolute  zero,  or 
"  just  not  any  difficulty  in  reading,"  we  have  to  study  elaborately 
the  abilities  of  children  in  grades  i,  2,  and  3  or  make  a  pro- 
visional estimate.    For  the  present  I  have  done  the  latter. 

Samples  of  Methods  of  Evaluation  of  the  Scale  Elements 

The  designations,  Set  A,  Set  B,  Set  C,  Set  D,  Set  H,  Set  I, 
Set  J,  etc.,  refer  to  the  sets  as  they  appear  in  the  Teachers 
College  Record  of  September,  1914,  pages  44  to  64.  The  desig- 
nations. Difficulty  4,  Difficulty  5.25,  Difficulty  6,  etc.,  refer  to 
Scale  Alpha  2,  as  presented  in  the  November,  1915,  Record. 

All  numbers  are  calculated  from  an  arbitrary  and  temporary 
choice  of  10.00  for  the  median  difficulty  for  grade  8  in  schools 
C  and  D.    The  scale-values  finally  used  are  in  every  case  1.08 
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below  those  quoted  here,  the  final  choice  of  relations  to  an  abso- 
lute zero  being  such  as  will  make  the  median  diffictdty  for 
grade  8,  8.92  above  such  a  zero. 

Evaluation  of  the  Difficulty  of  Set  D,  Elements  i,  2,  3,  and  4  of 
Difficulty  8  of  Scale  Alpha  2 

The  eighth  grades  of  School  C  and  School  D  are  equal  in 
reading  ability.  Call  the  difficulty  just  met  by  fifty  per  cent 
of  these  pupils  10,  unity  being  Q  (the  median  deviation  of  the 
8th-grade  pupils  in  reading  ability).  Assume,  as,  throughout, 
that  the  distribution  of  reading  ability  within  a  grade  is  approxi- 
mately that  of  the  Normal  Probability  Surface.  Then  the  diffi- 
culty of  D  I  is  9.54  if  we  use  School  C,  and  9.42  if  we  use  School 
D,  to  compute  it,  averaging  9.48.  In  a  similar  way  we  have 
for  D2,  9.02  and  8.88,  average  8.95;  for  D3,  9.27  and  9.15, 
average  9.21 ;  for  D  4,  9.22,  and  9.62,  average  9.42.  The  D  set 
as  a  whole  averages  9.22.    This  determination  is  from  410  pupils. 

Using  sets  C  and  D  combined,  57.6  per  cent  of  the  8th-grade 
pupils  of  School  C  reach  or  exceed  the  median  of  the  7th-grade 
pupils.  Using  sets  L  and  M,  the  percentage  is  58.1.  The  corre- 
sponding percentages  of  the  7th  on  the  8th  are  41.7  and  43.1. 
The  median  difficulty  for  grade  7  is  thus  .3  below  that  for  the 
8th  grade. 

Using  sets  A,  B,  C,  and  D  combined,  78.1  per  cent  of  the  8th- 
grade  pupils  in  School  D  reach  or  exceed  the  median  of  the 
7th-grade  pupils;  23.2  per  cent  of  the  7th-grade  pupils  reach 
or  exceed  the  median  of  the  8th-grade  pupils.  The  median  diffi- 
culty for  grade  7  in  School  D  is  then  1.12  below  that  for  the 
8th  grade. 

The  median  ability  of  the  7th  grade  of  School  C  is  .30  Q  below 
that  of  its  8th  grade,  and  the  median  ability  of  the  7th  grade 
of  School  D  is  1.12Q  below  that  of  the  8th  grade.  D  i,  D2, 
D3,  and  D4  are,  respectively,  on  the  basis  of  the  7th  grade 
returns,  .15  Q,  .60  Q,  .26  Q,  and  .60  Q  easier  than  the  median 
.difficulty  for  grade  7  in  School  C,  and  .40  Q  harder,  .60  Q  easier, 
.29  Q  easier,  and  .40  Q  harder  than  the  median  difficulty  for 
grade  7  in  School  D.  They  are  then  .45  Q,  .90  Q,  .56  Q,  and 
.90  Q.  easier  than  the  median  difficulty  for  grade  8  by  the  School 
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C  results;  and  are  .^2  easier,  1.72  Q  easier,  1.41  Q  easier  and 
.^2  easier  by  the  School  D  results.  On  the  average,  they  are,  by 
these  7th  grade  returns,  of  difficulty  9.41,  8.59,  9.01,  and  9.19 
(for  the  set  as  a  whole,  9.05).  This  determination  is  from  420 
pupils. 

Combining  the  two  results  we  have  9.45,  8.77,  9.1 1,  and  9.31 
(averaging  9.16)  as  the  difficulty  of  D  i,  D2,  D3,  and  D4. 
These  measures  are  the  best  obtainable  at  present  and  will  be 
used  as  points  of  departure  for  determinations  of  the  difficulty 
of  other  sets. 


Evaluating  the  Difficulty  of  Set  C,  Elements  i,  2,  3,  and  4  of 
Difficulty  6  of  Scale  Alpha  2 
For  School  D,  using  the  scores  in  sets  A,  B,  C,  and  D  com- 
bined, we  have  the  following  as  the  percentages  of  pupils  in 
each  grade  reaching  or  exceeding  the  median  for  each  grade. 

23 . 2%    of  7th  grade  pupils  reach  or  exceed  the  median  for  grade  8 
13.1%    of  6th      "         '^         "      "       "       "         "        "       "     " 


f«  •« 

•«  «• 

**  «« 

•«  «« 


>«  ««         g 

•«         «< 

If  <f         «« 


5.63%  of  5th 
4.2%    of  4th      " 

78.1%  of  8th  " 

36.0%  of  6th  " 

20.0%  of  5th  " 

13.3%  of  4th  •• 

87.1%  of  8th  •• 

64.5%  of  7th  " 

31.3%  of  5th  " 

18.7%  of  4th  " 

92.45%  of  8th  *' 

84.2%    of  7th  " 

65.8%    of  6th  " 

34.2%    of  4th  " 

96.56%  of  8th  " 

85.0%    of  7th  " 

78.8%    of  6th  •• 

66.4%    of  5th  " 

Using  these  facts  we  find  the  differences  of  the  median  diffi- 
culty for  each  grade  from  the  median  difficulty  for  grade  8  to 
be  estimated  as  follows: 

4th  from  8th  by  direct  comparison 2.61 

*  4  from  5  and  5  from  8 2.83 

«  4     «     6    «    6     «     8 2.92 

•  4     «     7    «    7     «     8 2.71 

«  4     «     5,5£rom6,and6from8 2.94 

«4     «     6, 5     «     6, 6£rom7,and7from8....2.93 
«4     «     6,6     «     7,and7£rom8 2.91* 


*  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  agreement  of  these  different  estimates 
of  the  Terences  between  the  median  8th  grade  difficulty  and  the  median 
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The  4th  grade  median  difficulty  is  therefore  put  at  2.86  below 
10.00,  or  at  7.14. 

5th  from  8th  by  direct  comparison 2.22 

«      «       «     ^  5£rom6aiid6£rom8 2.23 

«         «         ««^«y«yi(g 2.48 

«       «       ««5*6,  'd*     7l'and7iiomS\\\\V/.'.'.2[32 

The  5th  grade  median  difficulty  is  therefore  put  at  2.34  below 
10.00,  or  at  7.66. 

6th  from  8th  by  direct  comparison 1 .67 — 

«      •       «     ^  6£rom7and7from8 1.66+ 

The  6th  grade  median  difficulty  is  therefore  put  at  1.66  below 
10.00  or  8.34. 

The  7th  grade  median  diffictilty  is  1.12  below  10.00  or  8.88. 

225  pupils  in  grade  4  of  School  D  gave  percentages  correct 
for  C  I,  C2,  C3,  and  C4  as  follows:  .502,  .622,  .631  and  .622. 
The  corresponding  values,  using  7.14  as  the  4th  grade  median 
difficulty,  are  7.13,  6.68,  6.64,  and  6.68. 

293  pupils  in  grade  5  of  School  D  gave,  as  percentages  cor- 
rect, .638,  .747,  .744,  and  .621.  The  corresponding  values,  using 
7.66  as  the  median  5th  grade  difficulty,  are  7.14,  6.67,  6.68,  and 
7.21. 

201  pupils  in  grade  6  of  School  D  gave,  as  percentages  correct, 
.821,  .816,  .851,  and  .756.  The  corresponding  values,  using  8.34 
as  the  6th  grade  median  difficulty,  are  6.98,  7.00,  6.80,  and  7.31. 

Averaging  these  values  we  have  7.09,  6.78,  6.71,  and  740, 
with  a  general  average  of  7.00,  as  the  difficulty  of  Set  C.  This 
may  be  accepted  as  a  fairly  trustworthy  determination,  being 
from  729  pupils  of  the  grades  for  which  Set  C  is  an  appro- 
priate test. 

Evaluating  the  Difficulty  of  Set  L,  Elements  i,  2,  3,  and  4  of 
Difficulty  8y3  of  Scale  Alpha  2 

Using  this  method  of  determining  the  median  ability  of  a 
grade  and  then  determining  the  difficulty  by  the  percentages 
correct,  taken  in  connection  with  that  median  difficulty,  we  have 

4th-erade  difficulty  is  evidence  that  our  assumptions  that  the  variabilities 
of  the  different  grades  are  equal,  and  that  their  distributions  are  approx- 
imately of  the  normal-probability-surface  t3rpe,  are  not  in  serious  error. 
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for  questions  4,  5,  7,  and  8  of  Set  L  the  following  results  from 
202  7th-grade  pupils,  178  8th-grade  pupils,  177  gth-grade  pupils 
and  81  loth-grade  pupils:  9.82,  9.28,  9.93  and  10.01. 

The  difficulty  of  Set  L  may  also  be  computed  from  the  com- 
parison of  the  percentages  of  correctness  with  it  and  with  Set  D. 
For  School  C  the  facts  for  grade  8  are  that  177  pupils  showed 
percentages  correct,  as  follows: 


D 

L 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

7 

8 

.621 

.746 

.689 

.701 

.689 

.576 

.458 

.503 

By  the  proper  calculations  L  4  differs  in  difficulty  from  D  i,  D  2, 
D3  and  D4  by  being  .27  easier,  .25  harder,  o  easier  and  .05 
harder,  respectively.  Since  D  i,  D  2,  etc.,  are,  by  our  best  esti- 
mate, 9.45,  8.77,  9.1 1  and  9.31,  L4  is,  in  so  far  forth,  placed 
at  9.18,  9.02,  9.11  and  9.35,  averaging  9.17.  L5,  similarly,  is 
related  to  D  i,  D2,  etc.,  by  — .18,  — .70,  — .45,  and  — .50,  and 
is  placed  at  9.63,  9.47,  9.56,  and  9.81,  averaging  9.62.  L  7,  simi- 
larly is  related  to  D  i,  D  2,  etc.,  by  — .62,  — 1.14,  — .89  and  — .94 
and  is  placed  at  10.07,  9-9i«  10.00,  and  10.25,  averaging  10.05. 
L  8,  similarly,  is  related  to  D  i,  D  2,  etc.,  by  — .45,  — .97,  — .72, 
and  — .79,  and  is  placed  at  9.80,  9.74,  9.84,  and  10. 11,  averag- 
ing 9.90. 

In  the  case  of  the  202  pupils  of  grade  7  the  percentages  cor- 
rect are : 
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3 

4 

4 

5 

7 
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.540 

.658 

.569 

.658 

.475 

.574 

.416 

.500 

The  relations  are  for  L4,  — .24,  — .69,  — .35,  and  — .69  re- 
spectively; and  the  corresponding  values  are  9.69,  946,  9.46, 
and  10.00,  averaging  9.65. 

For  L5  the  relations  are,  4"-i3>  — -S^,  +-02,  and  — .32;  and 
the  values  are  9.32,  9.09,  9.09,  and  9.50,  averaging  9.25.  For 
L7  the  relations  are,  — .47,  — .92,  — .58,  and  — .92,  and  the 
values  are  9.92,  9.69,  9.69,  and  10.23,  averaging  9.88.  For  L8 
the  relations  are  — .15,  — .60,  — .26,  and  — .60;  and  the  values 
are  9.60,  9.37,  9.37,  and  9.91,  averaging  9.56. 

We  have,  then,  so  far  three  estimates  using  the  data  of 
School  C. 
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Bv  the  direct  results  in  grades  7,  8,  1 H  and  2  H  9.82  9.28  9.93  and  10.01 
"^  '  comparison  with  D 1,  etc.,  in  Grade  8  . . .  .9.17  9.62  10.05  and  9.90 
«     «  «  «««<.«      7.... 9.65    9,25    9.88  and    9.56 

The  first  of  the  three  deserves  more  weight  than  either  of  the 
others,  probably  as  much  as  both.  Weighting  it  as  equal  to 
both,  we  have  9.62,  9.36,  9.95,  and  9.87  as  the  final  result  from 
the  data  of  School  C. 

Data  are  available  for  the  second  sort  of  estimate  from  162 
pupils  in  grade  8  and  142  in  grade  7  of  School  D.  For  grade  8 
we  have  as  percentages  correct 

D  L 

1234  4578 

.630     .765     .722     .586  .395     .568     .475     .475 

The  relations  for  L4  are  — .88,  — 146,  — 1.26,  and  — .71;  and 
the  corresponding  values  are,  10.33,  10-23,  10.37,  and  10.02,  aver- 
aging 10.24.  The  relations  for  L  5  are  — .28,  — .86,  — .66,  and 
— .11,  the  corresponding  values  being  9.73,  9.63,  9.77,  and  942, 
averaging  9.64. 

The  relations  for  L7  are  — .48,  — 1.16,  — .96,  and  — .41,  the 
corresponding  values  being  9.93,  9.93,  10.07,  and  9.72,  averaging 
9.91.    The  relations  for  L8  are  the  same  as  for  L7. 

For  grade  7  we  have  as  percentages  correct 

D  L 

1234  4578 

.387     .648     .528     .373  .190     .317     .289     .338 

The  relations  for  L4  are  — .88,  — 1.86,  — 140,  and  — .82;  the 
values  are  10.33,  10.63,  10.51,  and  10.13,  averaging  1040.  For 
L5  they  are  —.29,  —1.27,  —.81,  and  —.23;  9.74,  10.04,  9.92, 
9.54,  average,  9.81. 

The  relations  for  L  7  are  — 40,  — 1.38,  — .92,  and  — .34,  the 
corresponding  values  being  9.85,  10.15,  10.03,  and  10.65,  aver- 
aging 10.17.  FoJ"  L8  they  are  — .20,  — 1.18,  — .72,  and  — .14, 
the  values  being  9.65.  9.95,  9.83,  and  9.45,  averaging  9.72. 

From  School  D  then  we  have: 

L4  L5  L7  L8 

Bygrade8 10.24  9.64  9.91  9.91 

*^      «     7 10.40  9.81  10.17  9.72 

Average 10.32  9.73  10.04  9.82 
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We  have  also  the  data  from  127  pupils  in  grade  8  of  schools 
E  and  F  combined,  the  percentages  correct  being: 
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.433 

.677 

.504 

.386 

.331 

.512 

.425 

.362 

The  relations  here  are,  for  L4,  — .40,  — 1.33,  — .66,  and  — .21, 
the  corresponding  values  being  9.85,  10.10,  9.77,  and  9.52,  aver- 
aging 9.83.  For  L  5  they  are  +.29,  —.64,  +.03,  and  +47,  the 
values  being  9.16,  9.41,  9.08,  and  8.84,  averaging  9.12.  For 
L7  they  are  — .03,  — .96,  — .29,  and  +.15,  the  values  being 
948,  9.73,  9.40,  and  9.16,  averaging  9.44.  For  L8  they  are 
— .28,  — 1.21,  — .54,  and  — .10,  the  values  being  9.63,  9.98,  9.65, 
and  941,  averaging  9.67. 

Combining  the  estimates  from  the  data  of  schools  C  D  and  E  F 
combined,  weighting  the  first  3,  the  second  2,  and  the  third  i, 
we  have  as  our  best  present  estimate  of  the  difficulty  of  Set  L 
the  average  being  9.78. 

Element  4  5  7  8 

Difficulty        9.89        9.44        9.90        9.84, 

By  such  methods  as  those  just  described  the  values  of  each 
scale  element  have  been  estimated,  using  the  data  of  Table  II. 
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The  Extension  of  Scale  Alpha  2  by  Sets  of  Difficulty 

9  TO  loyi 

Much  time  has  been  spent  m  extending  Scale  Alpha  2  to 
include  difficulties  greater  than  9  and  other  samples  of  difficulty 
from  854  to  1054,  but  the  results  to  date  are  somewhat  meager. 
As  the  difficulty  increases,  the  chance  for  vagueness,  long  an- 
swers and  other  features  that  hamper  scoring  increases,  unless 
one  makes  up  rather  unnatural  passages  and  questions  thereon. 

The  extensions  reported  here  have  the  merit  of  being  genuine 
reading  tasks  such  as  a  student  in  high  school  or  college,  or  a 
reader  of  magazines  and  books  for  adults,  would  encounter. 
Also,  the  questions  on  them,  though  sometimes  worded  in  an 
intricate  way,  are  not  unfairly  obscure.  Although  the  scoring 
cannot  be  made  automatic,  or  be  done  in  a  trustworthy  way 
save  by  a  person  of  fair  education  and  judgment,  it  can  be  done 
very  rapidly  by  a  competent  person. 

The  extensions  reported  here  are  evaluated  only  approxi- 
mately; and  the  values  calculated  here  from  the  use  of  sets 
containing  other  questions  than  those  of  the  scale  may  need 
serious  modification  when  the  sets  are  used  in  the  new  form. 
However,  these  values  are  the  product  of  many  tests  and  can 
best  be  improved  by  making  them  public  and  so  enabling  others 
to  revise  them  in  the  light  of  further  tests. 

The  paragraphs  and  questions  are  as  follows: 

The  value  of  each  element  according  to  the  general  scheme  of 
Scale  Alpha  2  is  as  given  below.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
by  this  scheme  of  values  that  difficulty  which  caused  half  of 
the  8th-grade  pupils  in  schools  C  and  D  to  fail  is  arbitrarily 
taken  to  be  8.92,  and  that  difficulty  which  causes  half  of  the 
4th-grade  pupils  in  school  D  to  fail  is  arbitrarily  taken  to 
be  6.06.  5.06,  and  7.92  or  4.06  and  6.92  or  7.06  and  9.92  could 
all  be  defended,  decision  depending  on  how  many  times  as  far 
from  "  just  not  any  ability  to  read  "  the  8th  grade  is  than  the  4th. 

Difficulty    9,    Element  1      8.60 

2  8.95 

3  8.85 

5  [    Average  approximately  9 
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Difficulty  9J,  Element  1  9.56 

2  9.18 

3  9.30 

4  9.45 


10,  Element  1 
2 
3 


Average  approximately  10 


«         lOj,  Element  1      9.84 

2  10.84 

3  10.41 

The  value  of  each  element  was  first  determined  as  so  much 
above  or  below  the  median  difficulty  for  college  freshmen.  This 
'  mid-freshman '  difficulty  was  then  transposed  into  terms  of 
Scale  Alpha  2  on  the  basis  of  results  from  75  individuals  who 
were  tested  with  three  of  these  new  sets  and  also  with  Set  M 
with  which  the  pupils  in  School  C  were  tested  and  which  can 
therefore  be  put  in  relation  to  the  Scale  Alpha  2  system  of  values. 

In  the  following  pages  Elements  i,  2,  and  3  of  Difficulty  9 
will  be  referred  to  as  P,  i,  2,  and  3;  elements  4,  5,  and  6  of 
Difficulty  9  will  be  referred  to  as  Z,  i,  3,  and  4;  elements  i,  2, 
3,  and  4  of  Difficulty  gyi  will  be  referred  to  as  W,  2,  5,  6,  and 
7;  elements  i,  2,  and  3  of  Difficulty  10  will  be  referred  to  as 
N,  3, 4,  5 ;  elements  i,  2,  and  3  of  Difficulty  loj/^  will  be  referred 
to  as  O,  I,  2,  3. 

Set  M  was  as  follows: 

M 

Read  this  and  then  write  the  answers  to  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  5.    Read  it  again  as  often  as  you  need  to. 

However  certain  it  may  seem  to  be  that  men  work 
only  because  they  must,  and  would  avoid  labor  except 
for  the  food,  clothing  and  luxuries  that  are  its  rewards, 
the  facts  may  well  be  to  the  contrary.  It  can  hardly 
be  the  case  that  men  dislike  work  because  they  wish 
to  be  utterly  idle.  For  mere  rest,  mere  inactivity,  is 
not  commonly  enjoyed.  To  have  nothing  to  do  is 
not  what  men  seek.    Were  that  so,  we  should  envy 
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the  prisoner  shut  up  in  his  cell.  If  men  had  to  choose 
between  a  life  spent  at  eight  hours  of  work  daily  in  a 
factory  and  a  life  spent  at  eight  hours  of  sitting  on 
a  throne  without  moving  hand  or  foot,  many  of  them 
would,  after  trying  both,  choose  the  former.  Activity 
of  body  or  mind,  at  which  a  man  can  succeed,  is,  in 
and  of  itself,  rather  enjoyed  than  disliked. 

1.  What  is  it  that  this  paragraph  says  may  seem  sure, 

but  probably  is  false  ? 

2.  In  what  respect  is  a  prisoner  in  his  cell  like  a  man 

with  a  million  dollars  ? 

3.  If  the  absence  of  any  activity  were  what  we  wished 

for,  what  would  be  our  attitude  toward  a  prisoner 
in  his  cell  ? 

4.  What  is  stated  in  the  paragraph  to  be  really  liked 

and  not  objected  to  ? 

5.  What  choice  is  described  in  the  paragraph  as  an 

argument  that  work,  merely  as  such,  is  not 
always  avoided? 

The  difficulty  of  Set  P,  i,  2,  3  is  measured  by  the  fact  that 
of  305  college  students  (255  being  freshmen  and  50  being  a  mixed 
class  of  ability  in  reading  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
255  freshmen),  81.3  per  cent  answered  question  i  correctly,  744 
per  cent  answered  question  2  correctly,  and  76.4  per  cent  answered 
question  3  correctly.  These  three  elements  are  thus  1.32,  .97 
and  1.07  below  mid-freshman  difficulty,  averaging  1.12  below. 

The  difficulty  of  Set  W,  2,  5,  6,  7  is  measured  by  the  fact  that 
171  college  freshmen  whose  percentages  correct  for  Set  P,  i, 
2,  3  were  79.5,  76.4,  and  73.3  (averaging  76.4)  had  percentages 
correct  in  Set  W,  2,  5,  6,  7  of  63.7,  65.7,  64.3  and  59.6.  Its 
four  elements  are  thus  .57,  .65,  .59,  and  .41  below  the  mid- 
freshman  difficulty  (.52,  .60,  .54,  and  .36  less  than  the  mid- 
difficulty  for  these  171  students).    A  similar  calculation  in  the 
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case  of  a  second  group  (35  students)  gives  values  of  .49  more 
than,  and  i.io,  .72  and  .72  less  than,  the  mid-freshman  difficulty. 

Weighting  the  former  determination  as  4  and  the  latter  as  i, 
we  have  .36,  .74,  .62  and  47  less  than  the  mid-freshman  diffi- 
culty as  a  rough  approximation  to  the  difficulty  of  the  elements 
W2,  W5,  W6,  andW7. 

As  a  very  hard  set  we  have  Set  O,  i,  2,  3.  These  are  not 
very  satisfactory  as  the  questions  are  not  equally  hard  and 
the  variety  of  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  makes  scoring 
difficult.  They  are,  however,  probably  better  than  will  be  avail- 
able without  much  further  experimentation,  and  are  very  much 
better  than  nothing. 

The  difficulty  of  Set  O  is  measured  by  the  fact  that  for  303 
of  the  group  of  305  described  above  the  percentages  correct  were 
in  order  52,  26.7,  and  37,  equivalent  to  .075  P.E.  less  than  the 
mid-freshman  difficulty,  .92  P.E.  more  than  it  and  .49  P.E. 
more  than  it,  respectively,  or  on  the  average  .45  P.E.  more 
than  it. 

The  difficulty  of  Set  Z,  i,  3,  4  is  measured  (though  only  very 
roughly)  by  the  fact  that  35  college  freshmen  whose  percentages 
correct  for  Set  P,  i,  2,  3  were  88.6,  74.3  and  80.0  (averaging 

81.0)  had  percentages  correct  of  74.3,  71.4  and  88.6  (averaging 

78.1)  with  Set  Z,  I,  3,  4.  Set  Z,  i,  3,  4  may  therefore  pro- 
visionally be  regarded  as  about  .2  harder  than  Set  P,  i,  2,  3, 
or  as  .92  P.E.  less  than  the  mid-freshman  difficulty. 

The  difficulty  of  Set  N,  3,  4,  5,  as  regards  the  second  and  third 
question,  is  measured  by  the  fact  that  no  individuals  who  had 
on  the  average  percentages  correct  of  79.1  for  Set  P,  i,  2,  3, 
and  who  were  therefore  a  trifle  above  the  mid-freshman  ability, 
had  44.5  and  55.5  per  cent  correct  for  questions  4  and  5,  re- 
spectively. The  difficulty  of  these  latter  seems  thus  in  so  far 
forth  to  be  a  trifle  greater  than  mid-freshman  difficulty.  A 
group  of  sixty  high-school  seniors  gave  correct  answers  to  ques- 
tions 4  and  5  in  31.7  and  33.3  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

We  may  then  as  a  first  approximation  call  the  difficulty  of 
these  two  questions  the  mid-freshman  difficulty.  Question  i 
in  its  original  form  was  harder  than  it  now  is.  In  that  form 
it  was  apparently  about  .50  P.E.  harder  than  the  other  two 
questions.     In  its  present  form  changes  have  been  made  which 
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it  is  hoped  will  make  it  approximately  equal  in  difficulty  to  the 
other  two  questions,  though  prophecies  in  this  matter  are  of 
doubtful  worth. 

To  turn  these  values  in  relaticm  to  the  mid-freshman  difficulty 
into  terms  of  Scale  Alpha  2,  we  have  first  to  determine  the 
difficulty  of  Set  M,  questions  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  which  serve  as 
the  connecting  link. 

177  pupils  in  grade  8  of  School  C  showed  percentages  correct 
for  Set  M,  questions  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  S  as  follows:  .588,  u^i, 
.667,  .113,  and  .333.  The  median  difficulty  for  grade  8  of  school 
C  is  10.00,  hence  the  corresponding  values  are  9.67,  10.22,  9.36, 
11.80,  and  10.64. 

202  pupils  in  grade  7  of  School  C  showed  percentages  correct 
of  .550,  .361,  .535,  .084,  and  .139.  Using  9.70  as  the  median 
difficulty  for  grade  7,  the  corresponding  values  are  9.51,  10.23, 
9.57,  11.70,  and  11.31. 

The  median  difficulty  for  grade  9  (first  year  of  the  high- 
school)  was  found  by  a  study  of  the  percentage  of  pupils  who 
reached  or  exceeded  the  median  for  grade  8,  using  as  a  measure 
the  combined  score  from  a  number  of  tests,  to  be  9.36.  In  the 
same  way  the  median  difficulty  for  grade  10  was  found  to  be 
10.06;  that  for  grade  11  was  found  to  be  10.50;  that  for  grade 
12  was  found  to  be  11.22. 

178  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  high  school  showed  percentages 
correct  of  .348,  .180,  .624,  .174,  and  .483.  Using  9.36  as  the 
median  difficulty  for  this  group,  the  corresponding  values  for 
Mi,  M  2,  M  4,  and  M  5  are  9.94,  10.72,  8.59,  10.75,  and  942. 

81  pupils  in  the  second  year  of  high  school  gave,  as  percentages 
correct,  .679,  .259,  .716,  .321  and  691.  Using  10.06  as  the 
median  difficulty  for  this  group,  the  values  are  9.37,  11.02,  9.21, 
10.75,  and  9.32. 

96  pupils  in  the  third  year  of  high  school  gave,  as  percentages 
correct,  .438,  .146,  .500,  .281,  and  .625.  Using  10.50  as  the 
median  difficulty  for  this  group,  the  values  are  10.73,  12.06, 
10.50,  11.36,  and  10.03. 

94  pupils  in  the  fourth  year  of  high  school  gave  .543,  .117, 
.702,  .351,  and  .702  as  percentages  correct.  Using  11.22  as  the 
median  difficulty  for  this  group  the  values  are  11.06,  12.98,  1043, 
11.79,  and  10.43. 
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The  percentages  correct  for  elements  L4,  Ls,  L7,  L8,  Mi, 
M  2,  M  3,  M  4,  and  M  5  for  grade  8  of  School  C  were,  in  order : 


L 

M 

4 

5 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

.689 

.576 

.458 

.503 

.588 

.441 

.667 

.113 

.333 

The  relations  of  M  i  to  L  4,  L  5,  L  7,  and  L  8  are  found  to  be 
— .40,  +.05,  +49,  and  +.32.  Since  L4,  Ls,  L7,  and  L8 
are,  respectively,  9.89,  9.44,  9.90,  and  9.84,  the  corresponding 
values  for  M  i  are  10.29,  9-39>  94i»  and  9.52,  averaging  9.65. 
The  relations  of  M  2  to  L  4,  L  5,  L  7,  and  L  8  are :  — .95,  — .50, 
— .06,  and  — .32,  the  corresponding  values  being  10.84,  9.94,  9.96. 
and  10.07,  averaging  10.20.  In  a  similar  way  we  get  averages  of 
9.34  for  M3,  11.78  for  M4,  and  10.62  for  Ms. 

The  percentages  correct  for  grade  7  of  School  C  were 


L 

M 

4 

5 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

.475 

.574 

.416 

.500 

.555 

.361 

.535 

.084 

.139 

Using  the  same  method  as  for  grade  8,  we  have  averages  of 
9-S3»  io-3lii  9-54*  ii-74  and  11.35  for  M  i,  M2,  M3,  M4,  and 
Ms. 

The  percentages  correct  in  grades  9  and  10  are : 

L  M 

4578  12345 

Grade   9 354     .629     .483     .298  .348     .180     .624     .174     .483 

Grade  10 420     .741     .481     .469  .679     .259     .716     .321     .691 

As  average  estimates  for  M  i,  M  2,  M  3,  M  4,  and  M  5  these 
data  give : 

Grade   9:    9.58,    10.90,    9.07,    10.93,    9.85 
Grade  10:    8.72,    10.34,    8.56,    10.10,    8.92 

Using  the  pupils  in  grades  11  and  12  of  School  C,  and  meas- 
uring the  difficulty  of  the  M  elements  by  their  relations  to  Diffi- 
culty 9,  elements  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  S>  in  the  manner  just  shown,  we 
have  as  estimates  of  their  difficulty : 
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Scale  Alpha  2.    Extension 

Difficulty  9 

Read  this  paragraph  and  then  write  the  answers  to 
questions  1,  2  and,  3.    Read  it  again  if  you  need  to. 

Science  is  so  new  a  thing  and  so  far  from  final,  it 
seems  to  the  layman  so  hopelessly  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive, that  a  moralist  may  well  feel  some  diffidence 
in  trying  to  estimate  its  achievements  and  promises 
at  their  human  worth.  The  morrow  may  bring  some 
great  revolution  in  science,  and  is  sure  to  bring  many 
a  correction  and  many  a  surprise.  Religion  and  art 
have  had  their  day;  indeed,  a  part  of  the  faith  they 
usually  inspire  is  to  believe  that  they  have  long  ago 
revealed  their  secret.  A  critic  may  safely  form  a 
judgment  concerning  them;  for  even  if  he  dissents  from 
the  orthodox  opinion  and  ventures  to  hope  that  religion 
and  art  may  assume  in  the  future  forms  far  nobler 
and  more  rational  than  any  they  have  hitherto  worn, 
still  he  must  confess  that  art  and  religion  have  had 
several  turns  at  the  wheel;  they  have  run  their  course 
through  in  various  ages  and  climes  with  results  which 
anybody  is  free  to  estimate  if  he  has  an  open  mind 
and  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject.  Science,  on  the 
contrary,  which  apparently  cannot  exist  where  intel- 
lectual freedom  is  denied,  has  flourished  only  twice  in 
recorded  times  —  once  for  some  three  himdred  years  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  again  for  about  the  same  period 
in  modem  Christendom.  Its  fruits  have  scarcely 
begun  to  appear;  the  lands  it  is  discovering  have  not 
yet  been  circumnavigated,  and  there  is  no  telling  what 
its  ultimate  influence  will  be  on  human  practice  and 
feeling. 

1.  What  condition  is  stated  in  the  paragraph  as  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  science  to  exist  ? 
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2.  What,  according  to  the  paragraph,  gives  any  in- 
terested and  impartial  student  a  right  to  draw 
conclusions  concerning  the  influence  of  art  ? 


3.  What  sentence  in  the  paragraph  states  that  the 
devotee  of  religion  often  thiifl:s  that  religious  truth 
will  not  be  increased  ? 


Read  this  paragraph  and  then  write  the  answers  to 
questions  4,  5  and  6.    Read  it  again  if  you  need  to. 

Certain  anthropologists  have  been  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  types  of  human  culture  represent  an 
evolutionary  series;  that  the  primitive  tribes  of  our 
times  represent  an  older  stage  of  cultural  development 
through  which  the  more  advanced  types  passed  in 
earlier  periods.  It  is  one  of  the  essential  traits  of 
this  theory  that,  in  general,  civilization  has  developed 
from  simple  forms  to  complex  forms,  and  that  ex- 
tended fields  of  human  culture  have  developed  imder 
more  or  less  rationalistic  impulses.  Of  late  years  we 
are  beginning  to  recognize  that  human  culture  does 
not  always  develop  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
but  that  in  many  aspects  two  tendencies  intercross, 
— one  from  the  complex  to  the  simple,  the  other 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  history  of  industrial  development  is  almost 
throughout  that  of  increasing  complexity.  On  the  other 
hand,  human  activities  that  do  not  depend  upon  reason- 
ing do  not  show  a  similar  type  of  evolution.  It  is  per- 
haps easiest  to  make  this  clear  by  the  example  of  Ian- 
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guage,  which  in  many  respects  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant evidences  of  the  history  of  htm^n  develop- 
ment. Primitive  languages  are,  on  the  whole,  com- 
plex. Minute  differences  in  point  of  view  are  given 
expression  by  means  of  grammatical  forms;  and  the 
grammatical  categories  of  Latin,  and  still  more  those 
of  modem  English,  seem  crude  when  compared  to  the 
complexity  of  psychological  or  logical  forms  which 
primitive  languages  recognize,  but  which  in  our  speech 
are  disregarded  entirely.  On  the  whole,  the  develop- 
ment of  languages  seems  to  be  such  that  the  nicer 
distinctions  are  eliminated,  although  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  opposite  tendencies  are  not  by  any 
means  absent. 

4.  In  what  feature  is  the  development  of  man's  work 
with  tools  contrasted  with  the  development  of  his 
work  with  words? 


5.  What  principle  of  development  is  almost  universally 
characteristic  of  the  history  of  industry  for  the 
past  ten  thousand  years  or  more? 


6.  In  what  feature  of  civilization  do  primitive  tribes 
seem  to  show  greater  elaborateness  and  delicacy 
of  distinctions  than  modem  Europeans  ? 
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Difficulty  9i 

Read  this  paragraph  and  then  write  answers  to 
questions  1,  2,  3,  and  4.    Read  it  again  if  you  need  to. 

But  what  does  he  mean  by  "natural  liberty"? 
Here  we  come  upon  another  of  the  great  moulding 
influences  of  his  life.  His  "  passion  for  freedom  "  was 
not  merely  the  practical  outcome  of  a  reaction  against 
restrictive  routine,  but  it  had  also  a  basis  in  theo- 
retical speculation.  A  considerable  part  of  the  time 
he  spent  abroad  had  been  passed  in  Paris.  At  that 
date  there  was  a  group  of  philosophers  and  reformers 
in  France,  "  a  few  men,"  as  Adam  Smith  called  them, 
"  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity,"  who  are  known  by 
the  name  of  the  physiocrats,  or  adherents  of  the  rule 
of  nature.  They,  like  him,  were  impatient  with  the 
vexatious  regulations  which  hampered  trade,  to  a 
greater  extent  in  their  own  coimtry  than  in  England, 
and  Uke  him  they  felt  an  ardent  sympathy  for  the 
common  people,  who  were  robbed  of  the  "  free  dis- 
posal "  of  their  "  most  sacred  and  inviolable  "  prop- 
erty, the  labour  of  their  hands,  by  these  restrictions. 
They  held  that,  if  they  could  once  remove  this  over- 
growth of  artificial  regulation,  they  would  find  beneath 
it  the  simplicity  of  nature.  And  they  argued  that 
existing  human  institutions  should  be  made  to  con- 
form, as  far  as  was  possible,  to  the  origmal  simplicity 
of  nature,  when  all  men  were  equal  and  free.  This 
was  what  was  meant  by  "natural  liberty."  "All 
systems,"  writes  Adam  Smith,  who  in  this  was  their 
disciple,  although  he  was  careful  to  point  out  the 
"  capital  error  "  of  their  "  system  "  of  political  econ- 
omy, which  represented  agriculture  "  as  the  sole  source 
of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every  coimtry," — "  all 
systems,  either  of  preference  or  of  restraint,  therefore, 
being  thus  completely  taken  away,  the  obvious  and 
simple  system  of  natural  liberty  establishes  itself  of 
its  own  accord." 
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!•  What  other  basis  had  Adam  Smith's  belief  in  nat- 
ural liberty  besides  his  objection  to  the  practical 
disadvantages  of  too  many  rules  and  regulations 
about  things  that  men  must  not  do  ? 


2.  In  what  belief  did  Adam  Smith   agree  with  the 
Physiocrats  ? 

3.  Which  of  their  doctrines  did  he  disapprove  ? 


4.  What  features  in  human  institutions,  according  to 
Adam  Smith,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  system  of 
natural  liberty  ? 


Difficulty  10 

Read  this  paragraph  and  then  write  the  answers  to 
questions  1,  2,  and  3.    Read  it  again  if  you  need  to. 

We  will  first  discuss  the  question,  in  how  far  primi- 
tive man  is  capable  of  inhibiting  impulses.  It  is  an 
impression  obtained  by  many  travellers,  and  also 
based  upon  the  experiences  gained  in  our  country,  that 
primitive  men  of  all  races,  and  the  less  educated  of 
our  own  races,  have  in  common  a  lack  of  control  of  emo- 
tions, that  they  give  way  more  readily  to  an  impulse 
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than  civilized  man  and  the  highly  educated.  I  believe 
that  this  conception  is  based  largely  upon  the  neglect 
to  consider  the  occasions  on  which  a  strong  control  of 
impulses  is  demanded  in  various  forms  of  society.  Most 
of  the  proofs  for  this  alleged  peculiarity  are  based  on 
the  fickleness  and  imcertainty  of  the  disposition  of 
primitive  man,  and  on  the  strength  of  his  passions 
aroused  by  seemingly  trifling  causes.  I  will  say  right 
here  that  the  traveller  or  student  measures  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  people  by  the  importance  which  he  attrib- 
utes to  the  actions  or  purposes  in  which  they  do  not 
persevere,  and  he  weighs  tiie  impulse  for  outbursts  of 
passion  by  his  standard.  Let  me  give  an  example:  A 
traveller  desirous  of  reaching  his  goal  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible engages  men  to  start  at  a  certain  time.  To  him 
time  is  exceedingly  valuable.  But  what  is  time  to 
primitive  man,  who  does  not  feel  the  compulsion  of 
completing  a  definite  work  at  a  definite  time  ?  While 
the  traveller  is  fuming  and  raging  over  the  delay,  his 
men  keep  up  their  merry  chatter  and  laughter,  arid 
cannot  be  induced  to  exert  themselves  to  please  their 
master. 

1.  According  to  the  paragraph  read,  why  do  we  re-^ 
gard  a  group  of  people  who  continually  labor  in 
pursuit  of  novelty  and  excitement  as  fickle,  and 
regard  a  group  of  people  who  labor  continually  at 
hoeing  com  or  selling  groceries  as  steadfast 


According  to  the  paragraph  read,  what  is  a  defect 
in  the  assumption  that,  in  primitive  men  of  all 
races,  power  of  control  over  thought,  feeling  and 
action  is  less  than  it  is  in  modem  European  whites  ? 
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3.  Complete  this  sentence:  According  to  this  para- 
graph, the  proper  way  to  compare  the  fickleness 
of  the  savage  and  that  of  the  white  is  to  compare 
their  behavior  in  imdertakings  which 


Difficulty  lOi 

Read  this  paragraph  and  then  write  the  answers  to 
questions  1,  2,  and  3.    Read  it  again  if  you  need  to. 

A  chief  characteristic  of  science,  then,  is  that  in 
supplementing  given  facts  it  supplements  them  by 
adding  other  facts  belonging  to  the  same  sphere,  and 
eventually  discoverable  by  tracing  the  given  object  in 
its  own  plane  through  its  continuous  transformations. 
Science  expands  speculatively,  by  the  aid  of  merely 
instrumental  hypotheses,  objects  given  in  perception 
until  they  compose  a  congruous,  self-supporting  world, 
all  parts  of  which  might  be  observed  consecutively. 
What  a  scientific  hypothesis  interpolates  among  the 
given  facts — ^the  atomic  structure  of  things,  for  in- 
stance— ^might  come  in  time  imder  the  direct  fire  of 
attention,  fixed  more  scrupulously,  longer,  or  with 
better  instruments  upon  those  facts  themselves.  Other- 
wise the  hypothesis  that  assumed  that  structure  would 
be  simply  false,  just  as  a  hypothesis  that  the  interior 
of  the  earth  is  full  of  molten  fire  would  be  false,  if  on 
in^)ection  nothing  were  found  there  but  solid  rock. 
Science  does  not  merely  prolong  a  habit  of  inference; 
it  verifies  and  solves  the  inference  by  reaching  the  fact 
inferred.  The  contrast  with  myth  at  this  point  is  very 
interesting;  for  in  myth  the  facts  are  themselves  made 
vehicles,  and  knowledge  is  felt  to  terminate  in  an 
independent  existence  on  a  higher  or  deeper  level  than 
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any  immediate  fact;  and  this  circumstance  is  what 
makes  myth  impossible  to  verify  and,  except  by 
laughter,  to  disprove. 

1.  According  to  the  paragraph,  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  ether,  the  electrons  or  lines  of  electro- 
magnetic force  and  smgels,  a  sim-god  or  fairies,  as 
principles  of  explanation  ? 


According  to  the  paragraph,  by  what  sort  of  expla- 
nations of  the  facts  of  the  world  are  the  facts  them- 
selves made  mere  carriers  of  thought  to  conclusions 
in  a  realm  outside  that  of  such  facts  ? 


3.  According  to  the  paragraph,  what  are  the  methods 
and  instruments  by  the  aid  of  which  perceived 
things  and  qualities  are  made  the  basis  of  a  con- 
sistent independent  imiverse  ? 


A   SOUNDER   ECONOMIC   BASIS  FOR 
TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  NURSES* 

By  MARY  ADELAIDE  NUTTING 
Profestor  of  Nuning  and  Health,  Teachers  College 

The  clear  implication  in  the  title  of  this  paper  is  that  train- 
ing schools  for  nurses  do  not  at  present  rest  upon  an  entirely 
sound  economic  foundation.  It  is  therefore  advisable,  I  sup- 
pose, at  the  outset  to  try  to  show  upon  what  kind  of  basis 
such  schools  for  nurses  do  actually  rest,  and  to  see  how  it  com- 
pares with  that  of  other  schools  and  colleges. 

The  ordinary  school  or  college  with  which  we  are  familiar 
has  three  main  ways  of  securing  support.  These  are  through 
public  funds  derived  from  taxation,  through  private  funds  by 
gifts,  and  through  fees  from  students.  The  older  of  our  great 
universities  were  founded  by  public  moneys;  the  younger,  such 
as  Johns  Hopkins,  Stanford,  Chicago,  by  private  benevolence. 
Women's  colleges  have  almost  without  exception  arisen  through 
private  gifts,  individual  or  collective.  Both  universities  and 
women's  colleges  are  largely  maintained  by  private  philan- 
thropy and  all  of  them  are  perpetually  seeking  additional  fimds. 

The  alumnae  of  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  others,  labor 
assiduously  to  gather  contributions  for  their  several  colleges, 
either  to  increase  existing  endowments,  to  add  new  buildings, 
or  to  establish  some  new  branch  of  instruction.  Smith  College, 
which  just  reports  the  admission  of  1,700  students,  has  quite 
recently  closed  a  successful  campaign  for  a  million  dollars; 
Wellesley  has  in  an  astonishingly  brief  time  secured  a  much 
larger  sum  to  restore  her  buildings  lost  by  her  disastrous  fire. 
Bryn  Mawr  has  quite  recently  had  about  three  quarters  of  a 
million  given  her  by  one  alumna  for  the  establishment  and 

*Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  League  for  Nursing  Education,  New  York, 
Oct.  19,  1915. 
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development  of  a  particular  line  of  work.  Barnard  has  within 
the  last  week  received  from  Jacob  Schiff  the  splendid  gift  of 
over  half  a  million  for  a  new  building.  Within  the  space  of 
two  or  three  days  recently  there  were  announced  in  the  daily 
press  gifts  to  a  few  of  our  Eastern  colleges  within  a  compara- 
tively small  area  which  in  the  aggregate  amoimt  to  over  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars.  These  gifts  may  be  devoted  to 
the  field  of  general  education  or  to  the  support  and  advance- 
ment of  technical  or  professional  schools. 

Our  great  professional  schools  of  medicine,  law,  and  theology, 
and  also  of  applied  science  and  art,  have  rejoiced  in  splendid 
gifts  for  buildings,  for  endowment,  for  special  developments. 
The  School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia  University  is  a  recent 
instance  of  such  a  foimdation,  given  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
form  of  professional  training.  Our  schools  of  philanthropy  are 
richly  endowed.  These,  together  with  such  institutes  as  Ste- 
vens, Pratt,  Drexel,  Carnegie,  all  proclaim  the  beneficence  of 
many  individuals  who  believe  in  the  higher  and  specialized 
education  and  training  of  men  and  women. 

I  know  of  few  things  more  impressive,  indeed  more  pro- 
foundly moving,  than  to  survey  the  field  of  education,  and  to 
note  the  richness  of  the  gifts  which  have  been  there  poured 
forth  with  such  lavish  hand  in  so  many  directions,  and  to  per- 
ceive the  ways  through  which  men  and  women  are  striving  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  their  fellows  the  supreme  weapon  of 
knowledge.  These  enormous  private  contributions  made  to 
education  are  the  wonder  and  glory  of  our  age. 

Of  the  variety  of  institutions  supported  or  aided  by  public 
funds  our  state  systems  of  education  show  an  interesting  pic- 
ture. Here  we  see  support  which  reaches  through  the  whole 
public  school  system  and  culminates  in  universities,  colleges, 
and  professional  and  technical  schools.  Looking  upon  it,  one 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  need  for  training  in  almost  any 
direction  promising  useful  service  to  the  commimity  has  only 
to  be  recognized  to  ensure  it  a  place  in  the  concern  of  the  state, 
or  to  bring  it  definitely  within  the  scope  of  state  responsibility. 
It  is  of  special  interest  to  us  to  note  the  number  and  variety 
of  private  institutions  to  which  the  state  finds  itself  able  to 
lend  support.    The  wide  availability  of  such  public  fimds  for 
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the  aid  of  already  established  schools  giving  instruction  which 
is  needed,  suggests  the  advisability  of  bringing  the  financial 
condition  of  training  schools  for  nurses  to  the  attention  of  the 
educational  authorities  of  the  state. 

We  now  come  to  students'  fees  as  a  source  of  income.  In 
the  conduct  of  such  educational  work  as  we  have  been  con- 
sidering in  colleges  and  universities,  students'  fees  do  not  ordi- 
narily play  a  large  part,  since  usually  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  annual  expenses  are  met  in  this  way.  Under  exception- 
ally able  administration  they  may  cover  a  slightly  larger  pro- 
portion, and  since  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  toward  in- 
creasing them,  they  may  in  future  play  a  considerably  larger 
part.  But  ordinarily  in  any  genuine  educational  work,  tuition 
fees  go  a  very  small  way  toward  meeting  the  expense.  This 
fact  makes  it  clear  that  the  students  from  great  colleges  and 
professional  schools  are  in  one  sense  receivers  of  charity,  since 
what  they  pay  for  their  education  is  far  below  its  actual  cost; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  this  great  sense  of  obligation,  this  conviction 
that  some  adequate  retirni  is  due  to  society  for  benefits  re- 
ceived, that  impels  the  alimmi  from  schools  and  colleges  to 
such  continuous  efforts  for  the  strengthening  and  upbuilding 
of  these  institutions. 

The  most  casual  study  of  these  matters  brings  forth  strik- 
ingly the  cost  of  modem  education.  "  Present  educational 
demands,  upon  even  a  modest  college,"  says  Mr.  Furst,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Carnegie  Foxmdation,  "  require  resources  of  ap- 
proximately a  million  dollars.  The  endowment  per  student  in 
colleges  like  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith,  Vassar,  is  $i,ooo;  in  certain 
colleges  for  men,  it  is  $4,000  per  student."  Good  teaching,  he 
urges,  is  not  only  expensive,  but  absolutely  not  to  be  had 
below  a  certain  minimum  of  expenditure,  and  financial  resources 
constitute  the  fundamental  problem.  In  other  words,  any  in- 
stitution which  proposes  to  educate  must  depend  upon  appro- 
priate, definite,  and  permanent  sources  of  income. 

In  all  this  long  list  of  great  gifts  for  education,  in  all  this 
imposing  array  of  colleges  and  schools  supported  by  such  gifts, 
I  am  astonished  to  realize  that  no  reference  whatever  is  made 
anywhere  to  one  of  the  most  fundamentally  important  branches 
of  professional  education  now  in  existence — schools  for  the 
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training  of  nurses.  I  suppose  if  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner  were  here 
he  would  take  issue  with  me  on  the  use  of  the  word  "  profes- 
sional" as  applied  to  nursing  in  its  usually  accepted  sense, 
and  I  hope  to  take  up  that  point  at  some  later  time.  But,  is 
it  not  strange  that  search  as  you  will  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try (I  had  almost  said  the  world)  to  the  other,  you  will  not  find 
one  single  gift  of  any  appreciable  moment,  not  one  endowment 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  training  school  for  nurses  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  its  educational  work.  There  have  been  in 
history  two  important  gifts  made  for  the  education  of  nurses. 
Florence  Nightingale  gave  the  first  in  providing,  a  half-century 
ago,  $200,000  for  the  foimding  of  the  Nightingale  School  at  St. 
Thomas  Hospital,  London.  The  first  training  school  in  history 
was  therefore  established  and  has  been  maintained  by  an  en- 
dowment. A  half  century  later  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins 
of  New  York  City  gave  the  second  considerable  gift  in  endow- 
ing the  Department  of  Nursing  and  Health  for  graduate  nurses 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  these  two  large 
gifts  complete  the  list.  There  is  literally  nothing  to  add;  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes  there  is  no  training  school  for  nurses 
supported  an3rwhere  in  this  country  by  private  endowment; 
there  are  none  maintained  by  public  fxmds,  and  public  treas- 
uries and  private  philanthropy  alike  seem  to  be  innocent  of 
any  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  are  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  student  nurses  in  training  in  the  eleven  hundred 
schools  recorded,  and  that  every  one  of  these  schools  is  carr3dng 
on  its  work  with  di£5iculty  and  at  a  disadvantage  because  of 
lack  of  resources. 

There  remains  for  consideration  among  the  usual  sources  of 
income  for  educational  institutions,  tuition  fees.  These,  in  so 
far  as  training  schools  for  nurses  are  concerned,  may  be  siun- 
marily  disposed  of.  There  are  four  or  five  schools  in  this 
country  charging  small  fees  for  the  special  instruction  given 
in  the  few  months  of  the  preliminary  course,  and  only  one 
school  charging  tuition  for  its  entire  course.  Thus  it  is  dear 
that  every  one  of  the  usual  sources  of  income  must  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  case  of  training  schools  for  nurses,  and  some  way 
which  is  not  the  common  way  of  meeting  the  legitimate  ex- 
penses of  a  school  must  be  looked  for.    Such  a  way  appears 
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to  be  found  as  one  studies  the  relationship  existing  between 
training  schools  and  the  hospitals  in  which  they  have  arisen. 
It  is  a  most  imusual  form  of  relationship  and  nothing  at  all 
like  it  exists  in  connection  with  any  other  schools  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  universal  in  so  far  as  training  schools  for  nurses  are 
concerned.  Through  this  relationship  the  training  school  for 
nurses  becomes  an  institution  established  by  the  hospital  with 
one  large  main  pxupose  and  what  we  might  call  one  subsidiary 
purpose  in  mind.  The  first  purpose  is  clear-cut  and  impera- 
tive. The  nursing  work  of  the  hospital,  its  most  important 
task,  must  be  done;  the  training  school,  through  its  students, 
will  do  it.  The  primary  fimction  of  all  training  schools  is  that 
of  carrying  on  the  regular  nursing  work  of  the  hospital;  it  is 
not  anywhere  the  education  of  the  nurse.  That  education  is 
the  subsidiary,  secondary,  pxupose  of  the  hospital  in  establish- 
ing a  training  school,  and  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
it  can  be  carried  out  only  in  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the 
main  purpose  of  nursing  the  patients  through  the  school. 

The  most  casual  glance  at  this  situation  would  therefore 
show  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  training  schools  under 
such  conditions  would  probably  be  slight,  and  a  second  glance 
would  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  it  is,  it  is  really 
met  by  the  students  themselves. 

That  their  services  cover  the  expense  of  instruction  is  for- 
mally recognized  in  the  announcements  of  training  schools, 
where  it  is  usually  explicitly  stated  that  the  services  of  the 
pupil  are  considered  as  an  equivalent  for  tuition.  The  expenses 
of  actual  instruction,  therefore,  are  met  by  the  pupils  themselves, 
and  placing  the  minimum  estimate  upon  the  value  of  their  ser- 
vices it  is  unquestionable  that  they  pay  larger  tuition  fees 
than  are  exacted  in  any  college  in  the  country. 

In  considering  this  aspect  of  affairs,  two  points  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  One  is,  that  pupil  nurses  are  from  the  beginning 
given  necessary  tasks,  which  somebody  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  paid  to  do.  This  principle  is  so  well  maintained  through- 
out all  hospital  work  that  the  staflF  of  pupils  in  a  hospital  ward 
is  no  larger  than  would  be  needed  if  such  a  staff  were  composed 
of  paid  workers;  pupils  are  preferred,  indeed,  because  they  do 
more  work  than  graduate  nurses  will  do  under  similar  condi- 
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tions.  Even  the  roughest  estimate  of  the  cost  of  any  form  of 
paid  service  to  replace  pupils  shows  that  maintenance  of  an 
approximately  similar  number  of  workers  would  be  required, 
and  wages  or  salaries  ranging  from  those  of  the  imskiUed  house- 
hold employee  up  to  those  of  the  highly  skilled  nurse  would 
have  to  be  paid.  Anyone  wishing  to  obtain  a  recent  estimate 
of  the  value  of  pupil  nurses'  services  to  hospitals  should  study 
the  records  of  the  efforts  made  last  year  in  California  to  repeal 
the  eight-hour  law  required  there  for  pupil  nurses  in  hospitals. 
The  additional  expense  and  injury  to  the  hospital  of  main- 
taining shorter  hours  were  urged  with  emphasis  from  many 
such  institutions,  while  one  exceedingly  indiscreet  superinten- 
dent of  a  hospital  declared  that  in  order  to  live  up  to  the  law 
he  would  be  obliged  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils  50  per 
cent.  Further  light  on  this  matter  may  be  had  by  noting  the 
charges  made  by  hospitals  for  the  services  of  pupil  nurses  when 
on  special  duty  with  private  patients. 

It  is  entirely  clear  that  large  expenses  for  services,  which 
the  hospitals  would  have  to  incur  under  any  other  system 
whatever,  are  avoided  by  the  establishment  of  a  training  school, 
and  a  very  considerable  sum  is  thus  made  available  for  the 
instruction  and  training  for  which  the  labor  of  pupils  is  asked, 
and  is  so  freely  given. 

Not  very  long  ago  I  saw  a  statement  in  some  hospital  or 
nursing  journal  to  the  effect  that  it  cost  the  hospital  between 
three  and  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  the  education  of 
each  pupil.  This,  of  course  may  be  literally  correct;  but  it  is 
essentially  incorrect,  since  it  fails  to  estimate  in  any  way  the 
value  to  the  hospital  of  the  returns  which  the  student  always 
makes.  There  appears  to  me  to  be  no  way  of  getting  around 
the  actual  economic  value  of  the  student's  services. 

Let  us  consider  these  expenses  which  hospitals  have  to  meet, 
taking  first  the  administration  of  a  school.  Here  there  can  be 
little  question  of  expense,  because  those  who  manage  the  school 
are  in  reality  officers  of  the  nursing  department  of  the  hospital 
who  would  have  to  be  there  in  about  the  same  numbers  and 
grades  to  direct  and  supervise  the  nursing  if  there  were  no 
school  and  the  work  were  done  by  a  staff  of  paid  workers.  And, 
of  course,  there  are  many  schools,  the  majority  in  fact,  in  which 
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most  of  these  official  positions  axe  £Jled  by  senior  pupils,  thus 
adding  another  item  to  the  contributions  made  by  pupils  to 
their  own  education. 

Actual  instruction  comes  next  for  consideration,  and  this  is 
of  two  kinds:  theoretical  teaching  in  the  class  room;  practical 
teaching  in  the  wards.  Here  again  the  hospital  has  been  re- 
leased from  any  appreciable  additional  expense  since  the  bulk 
of  the  teaching  has  always  been  done  by  the  officers  of  the 
nursing  department,  in  addition  to  their  regular  executive  and 
supervising  duties.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  no  training 
school  for  nurses  had  even  one  regular  instructor  on  its  staflF, 
and  the  great  majority  of  schools  are  still  in  this  position.  In 
all  the  larger  schools  of  the  better  grade  one  regular  instructor 
is  now  provided,  and  in  some  cases  there  are  two.  As  yet, 
however,  no  considerable  expense  for  such  instruction  is  in- 
curred. Lectures  are  still  in  the  majority  of  schools  given  by 
physicians  without  payment,  though  again  in  the  larger  schools 
part  of  these  lectures  are  paid  for,  and  all  of  them  are  in  one 
or  two  schools.  As,  however,  the  number  of  lectures  is  small, 
— not  more  than  two  or  three  a  week,  at  the  utmost, — the 
expense  thus  incurred  is  slight.  For  libraries  and  teaching 
material  and  equipment  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  few 
hospitals  have  even  attempted  to  make  respectable  provision. 
In  providing  suitable  housing  and  living  conditions  for  stu- 
dents, hospitals  are  doing  more  to  meet  their  obligations  to 
them  than  in  any  other  aspect  of  their  work;  but  it  is,  of  course, 
pertinent  here  to  mention  that  such  expense  cannot  be  charged 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  training  school,  since  suitable  quarters 
would  be  required  equally  for  any  kind  of  a  staff  the  hospital 
might  employ.  Moreover,  there  are  still  himdreds  of  hospitals 
in  which  the  quarters  and  the  food  provided  for  pupil  nurses 
are  a  scandal  to  the  commimity. 

As  for  hours  of  work,  notwithstanding  some  improvements, 
they  are  still  a  burning  question,  and  are  such  as  to  make  it 
very  difficult  and  frequently  impossible  for  pupils  to  take  their 
theoretical  work  seriously.  Yet  hospitals  do  not  find  themselves 
able  to  meet  the  expense  involved  in  providing  the  larger  staff 
that  would  admit  of  shorter  hours.  One  would  suppose  that 
any  institution  thus  miraculously  supplied  with  a  body  of  pupils 
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whom  it  could  at  will  translate  into  an  entire  working  force, 
would  not  question  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  adjusting  its 
hours  of  work  in  such  a  way  that  the  educational  needs  of  the 
pupils  would  be  satisfied.  Yet  to-night  as  I  read  this  to  you, 
himdreds  of  yoimg  pupil  nurses  are  at  work  on  night  duty  in 
the  hospitals  of  this  dty  and  elsewhere,  and  this  night  of  work 
will  be  twelve  hours  long.  Service  of  this  kind  will  be  made 
to  occupy  at  least  six  months  out  of  a  three-years'  training. 
Yet  from  any  conceivable  educational  standpoint  one  month  of 
such  service  would  usually  be  ample.  We  were  impressed,  a 
little  while  ago,  in  reviewing  briefly  the  field  of  education  with 
its  great,  and  apparently  unavoidable,  cost.  The  more  care- 
fully I  study  the  work  of  training  schools  for  nurses,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  failure  to  recognize  this  elementary  fact, 
as  applying  to  their  conduct,  is  at  the  root  of  many  of  the 
troubles  in  the  present  training  school  situation.  What  seems 
to  be  needed  now  is  a  truer  conception  of  the  responsibilities 
which  are  inevitably  assumed  in  attempting  to  direct,  control, 
and  develop  in  any  adequate  way  this  large,  complicated,  and 
most  vital  branch  of  professional  education,  and  ability  to 
face  the  situation  squarely,  recognizing  that  adequate  funds 
are  just  as  necessary  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  training 
schools  for  nurses  as  they  are  for  medical,  engineering,  or  any 
other  professional  schools.  No  equitable  and  stable  adjustment 
can  ever  be  made  between  hospital  and  training  schools  until 
this  fact  is  imderstood,  accepted,  and  made  to  bear  upon  the 
whole  scheme  of  training. 

In  thinking  this  whole  problem  over  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  fact  that,  though  hospitab  are  constantly  and  prop- 
erly making  the  public  acquainted  with  their  needs,  I  do  not 
remember  ever  hearing  of  any  instances  of  hospitals  asking  for 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  their  training  schools.  Yet  I  can 
hardly  imagine  any  branch  of  their  work  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  they  could  with  better  grace  turn  to  the  public.  There 
are  literally  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  owe  their  health 
or  their  lives  to  the  skill,  knowledge,  and  devotion  of  nurses. 
There  are  those  among  them  who  have  given  liberally  to  other 
forms  of  education  and  would,  I  am  confident,  willingly  con- 
tribute to  the  education  of  nurses  were  they  but  made  aware 
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of  the  need.  It  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  and  indeed  indispensable  services  which  nurses  are  ren- 
dering to  society  that  they  have  not  tried  to  help  forward  their 
education  and  training,  but  to  a  prevalent  impression  that  this 
is  wholly  the  business  of  hospitals,  which  are  quite  able  to  do 
all  that  is  necessary.  There  is  much  need  of  a  really  correct 
imderstanding  of  what  hospitals  can  and  cannot  do.  They 
cannot,  for  instance,  on  funds  which  are  seldom  if  ever  suffi- 
cient for  actual  hospital  needs,  maintain  training  schools  as 
they  should  be  maintained.  TTiey  cannot  unaided  carry  for- 
ward the  important  educational  work  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  them. 

From  some  source,  either  from  private  gifts  for  endowment, 
from  public  fimds  for  maintenance,  or  even  partly  from  tuition 
fees  (imder  different  conditions  of  service),  training  schools 
should  be  able  to  command  adequate  funds.  These  should  be 
based  upon  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  estimate  of  the 
work  the  school  ought  to  do  and  the  way  in  which  it  ought 
to  meet  growing  and  changing  public  demands. 

I  have  been  asked  what  an  endowment  could  do  for  a  train- 
ing school.    It  might  do  any  or  all  of  the  following  things: 

It  might  provide  for  trained  and  expert  lecturers  and  teachers 
to  give  appropriate  and  sufficient  instruction  in  all  of  the  neces- 
sary and  desirable  subjects,  and  this  would  apply  to  practical 
instruction  at  the  bed-side  as  well  as  to  theory  in  the  class  room. 

It  might  provide  suitably  for  such  teaching  equipment  and 
material  as  is  commonly  found  in  all  schools  having  any  scien- 
tific or  technical  subjects  to  handle. 

It  might  provide  students'  buildings  which  would  have  libra- 
ries, both  professional  and  general,  lecture  rooms  and  class 
rooms,  and  laboratories  and  offices,  in  addition  to  suitable 
living  and  recreation  rooms.  Cheerful  surroundings  and  a 
chance  for  wholesome  diversions  are  particularly  desirable  for 
those  whose  work  lies  entirely  among  the  sick.  These  it  might 
do  directly,  and  indirectly  it  might  aid  in  securing  for  students 
shorter  hours  both  for  day  and  night  work,  and  proper  vaca- 
tions and  holidays.  For  the  hospital  openly  relieved  from  any 
expense  whatever  in  connection  with  the  training  school  could 
turn  its  attention  and  its  funds  to  the  provision  of  a  regular 
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salaried  staff  of  nurses  and  other  workers  for  much  of  the  rou- 
tine work  now  done  by  students.  This,  in  increasing  the 
number  of  workers,  would  logically  bring  about  the  shorter 
hours.  And  these,  in  connection  with  improvements  in  the 
amoimt  and  character  of  instruction,  would  attract  the  higher 
and  better  grade  of  candidate  which  is  so  urgently  needed. 
Such  measures  have  done  this  in  every  instance  where  they 
have  been  established  and  steadily  and  intelligently  applied. 

I  firmly  believe  that  generous  financial  help  would  flow  into 
our  training  schools  from  private  sources  were  the  need  fully 
recognized,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  schools  rendering  an  im- 
portant public  service  should  not  also  secure  substantial  aid 
from  public  funds.  The  problem  of  the  poor,  ill-equipped 
training  school  connected  with  the  struggling  hospital  in  the 
small  community  might  in  a  measure  be  solved  through  such 
aid.  From  whatever  source  funds  may  come,  they  are  neces- 
sary to  place  schools  on  a  secure  and  dignified  foundation,  and 
to  release  them  from  their  present  helpless  and  somewhat 
ignominious  position,  due  largely  to  an  entirely  unsound  eco- 
nomic status. 

This  paper  merely  touches  the  subject,  which  needs,  and 
doubtless  will  get,  careful  and  searching  inquiry.  But  in  the 
meantime  those  nurses  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  im- 
proving their  own  profession  can  do  so  in  no  more  effective  way 
than  by  helping  their  training  schools  up  to  a  higher  and  freer 
plane  of  work.  Already  the  alumnae  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Training  School,  and  the  Massachusetts  General,  have  taken 
up  the  question  of  the  endowments  of  their  schools,  and  com- 
mittees are  being  formed  to  consider  ways  and  means. 

Nurses  may  with  courage  and  confidence  take  up  this  ques- 
tion of  proper  support  for  their  training  schools,  since  in  the 
last  analysis  it  is  the  concern,  and  the  grave  concern,  of  the 
whole  community.  The  public  cannot  longer  leave  entirely  to 
hospitals,  or  to  the  labors  of  pupil-nurses,  the  maintenance  of  so 
essential  a  branch  of  modem  education. 

Let  me  repeat.  There  have  been  in  history  but  two  large 
gifts  for  the  education  of  nurses.  The  first,  by  Florence  Night- 
ingale, created  the  whole  modem  system  of  training  schools  and 
of  niursing;  the  second,  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hartiey  Jenkins,  has 
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established  finnly  in  a  great  university  a  department  for  the 
special  professional  training  of  graduate  nurses,  and  has  made 
possible  the  opening  up  of  some  entirely  new  lines  of  work, 
such,  for  instance  as  education  for  public  health  nursing  and 
training  for  public  school  work.  The  next  great  service  to  be 
rendered  is  to  place  training  schools  upon  a  better  and  soimder 
economic  foimdation. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  AND 
DEPARTMENTAL  NOTES 


REORGANIZATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
DEPARTMENT 

In  order  to  meet  the  large  demand  to-day  for  supervisors 
and  directors  of  vocational  and  industrial  education,  the  trus- 
tees of  Teachers  College  have  just  annoimced  a  reorganization 
of  the  department  of  industrial  arts,  in  order  that  the  College 
may  have  adequate  facilities  for  preparing  this  new  type  of 
leader.  On  beginning  the  new  work,  two  of  the  shops  which 
have  been  devoted  exclusively  to  advanced  technical  courses 
will  be  discontinued,  since  their  function  in  the  past  has  been 
mainly  that  of  giving  students  the  advanced  skill  in  woodwork 
and  metalwork  demanded  of  those  who  will  teach  in  trade 
schools  or  technical  high  schools. 

With  the  largest  enrollment  in  industrial  arts  in  the  history 
of  the  College,  the  proportion  of  students  requiring  this  ad- 
vanced shop  work  is  the  smallest.  The  shop  work  of  these 
students  has  been  done  in  other  schools  or  in  trade  shops  before 
coming  to  the  College.  In  most  instances  these  students  come 
to  the  College  on  advanced  standing  from  other  technical  and 
manual  training  colleges  and  not  directly  from  the  high  school. 
Further,  opportimities  in  shop  work,  so  few  in  number  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  College,  are  now  available  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  country.  Positions  to  teach  in  vocational  or  trade 
schools  requiring  a  high  technical  skill,  without  administrative 
ability,  are  being  filled  by  men  of  at  least  journeyman  standing 
in  their  respective  trades.  It  is  no  longer  necessary,  therefore, 
for  Teachers  College  to  continue  the  advanced  technical  in- 
struction in  these  fields. 

The  College  will,  however,  continue  those  shops  and  labora- 
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tories  necessary  for  training  teachers  in  industrial  arts  for  the 
elementary  school  and  for  the  junior  high  school.  In  fact, 
facilities  in  this  direction  will  be  more  adequate  than  hereto- 
fore. New  courses  will  be  offered,  in  which  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  a  selection  of  work  appropriate  for  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  grades  of  the  public  school  system,  whatever  form  of 
organization  these  years  may  take. 

On  the  advanced  side  the  main  interest  will  be  a  considerably 
further  development  of  facilities  for  preparing  supervisors  and 
directors  of  vocational  and  industrial  education.  Already  the 
College  has  a  number  of  men  preparing  for  this  kind  of  work, 
due  to  its  large  facilities  for  giving  training  in  the  advanced 
phases  of  educational  administration  and  organization.  These 
men,  coming  to  the  College  already  equipped  with  shop  skill 
and  teaching  experience,  devote  their  time  here  to  advanced 
courses  which  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or 
Master  of  Arts.  The  demand  upon  the  College  for  men  pre- 
pared for  this  supervisory  work  is  far  greater  than  it  has  been 
able  to  supply.  The  new  courses  to  be  oflFered  will  include 
both  the  organization  and  administration  of  vocational  and 
industrial  education. 

This  reorganization  is  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the 
College  to  discontinue  any  lines  of  work  in  which  it  was  once 
a  pioneer  but  which  is  now  being  done  well  in  many  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country,  and  to  reserve  its  resources  and 
facilities  in  order  that  it  may  oflFer  a  kind  of  advanced  training 
which  has  not  been  developed  elsewhere.  Such  a  change  is 
not  a  new  policy  of  the  College.  Several  years  ago  in  its 
School  of  Education  it  gave  up  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  the  four-year  course.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  it  dis- 
continued the  junior  and  senior  years  of  the  same  course,  mak- 
ing the  School  of  Education  exclusively  a  graduate  school.  In 
each  instance  this  was  done  because  there  were  adequate  facil- 
ities in  other  colleges  for  getting  the  courses  that  were  discon- 
tinued, and  because  there  was  a  demand  for  a  more  advanced 
type  of  work,  especially  along  administrative  and  supervisory 
lines,  which  was  not  being  oflFered  elsewhere.  As  a  result  of 
these  changes  the  registration  in  the  School  of  Education  has 
doubled  in  two  years. 
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NEW  SPEYER  SCHOOL  EXPERIMENT 

An  educational  experiment  that  promises  to  have  far  reaching 
results  is  to  be  undertaken  February  ist  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  City  of  New  York  in  cooperation  with  Teachers 
College.  The  main  feature  of  the  experiment  is  to  ascertain 
what  abbreviation  of  the  course  of  study  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school  can  be  eflFected  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  partly  by  modification  of  the  curri- 
culmn  and  by  improved  methods  of  instruction,  but  chiefly 
by  adapting  the  rate  of  progress  to  the  ability  of  homogeneous 
groups  of  pupils.  The  experiment  will  start  in  the  Speyer 
School  of  Teachers  College  with  two  himdred  more  or  less 
accelerant  boys  who  have  completed  the  sixth  year  in  the 
New  York  schools,  and  who  by  tlie  declaration  of  liieir  parents 
intend  to  prepare  for  college.  A  similar  experiment  will  be 
carried  on  in  two  other  schools,  one  in  Manhattan  and  one  in 
Brooklyn.  At  the  beginning  work  will  be  provided  only  for 
the  seventh  school  year.  The  second  year  will,  it  is  hoped, 
so  prepare  some  of  these  boys  that  they  may  the  following 
year  enter  the  sophomore  class  of  the  regular  high  schools  in 
the  dty,  thereby  doing  three  years'  work  in  two.  Results  will 
be  carefully  measured. 

Realizing  as  Superintendent  Maxwell  does  that  there  are  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  dty  to-day  several  thousand  boys  of 
the  particular  type  that  this  experiment  is  intended  to  reach, 
no  exertion  will  be  spared  to  make  the  school  a  success. 

The  course  of  study  will  be  based  upon  that  now  in  opera- 
tion in  the  dty  and  will  be  organized  along  the  lines  of  the 
junior  high  school.  The  curriculum  includes  mathematics, 
English,  Latin,  history,  general  sdence,  physical  education,  fine 
arts,  music,  and  industrial  arts.  It  is  expected  that  later  in 
the  experiment  various  methods  of  teaching  the  same  subject 
will  be  employed  in  different  groups  and  the  results  measured 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  most  effective  means  of  in- 
struction in  the  subjects  offered  and  the  practicability  of  gain- 
ing a  school  year  for  espedally  gifted  pupils. 

The  teaching  force  will  be  selected  from  two  sources:   those 
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who  are  now  actively  engaged  in  teaching  and  hold  licenses 
for  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades  of  the  New  York  City  schools, 
and  instructors  and  advanced  students  at  Teachers  College; 
the  academic  subjects  (except  general  science)  to  be  taught 
by  the  first  group  and  the  remaining  subjects  by  the  Teachers 
College  group. 

The  school  will  have  as  its  principal  Mr.  C.  B.  Jameson, 
principal  of  Public  School  No.  43,  New  York  City.  Professor 
Thomas  H.  Briggs  of  Teachers  College  will  codperate  with 
Principal  Jameson  as  educational  advisor  and  will  have  an 
office  at  the  school.  There  will  be  facilities  for  observation 
and  codperation  in  the  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
and  students  of  Teachers  College. 

On  the  administrative  side,  Teachers  College  oflFers  the  Speyer 
School  building  with  its  complete  furnishings  to  the  City  of 
New  York,  free  of  rent,  for  a  term  of  three  years;  the  dty  to 
maintain  the  building  and  make  repairs,  pay  the  teaching  force 
(except  such  as  come  from  Teadiers  College),  and  provide 
janitor  service. 

Provision  for  girls  will  also  be  made  at  the  Speyer  School, 
but  only  for  instruction  in  sewing  and  cooking.  The  girls  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  Public  School  No.  43  will 
come  to  the  laboratories  of  the  school  for  this  work,  which 
will  be  given  by  students  and  instructors  of  the  department 
of  household  arts  of  the  College.  Twenty-seven  classes  in  all 
are  provided  for,  each  eighty  minutes  in  length,  to  be  given 
during  the  regular  school  hours  from  nine  to  three  o'clock. 
The  girls  will  receive  instruction  in  all  other  subjects  at  Public 
School  No.  43. 

Commencing  February  ist,  another  interesting  experiment  is 
to  be  carried 'on,  also  at  the  Speyer  School.  Twelve  girls  of 
the  Hebrew  Orphanage,  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  139th  Street, 
will  occupy  the  model  apartment  on  the  top  floor  of  the  school, 
with  Miss  De  Pinna,  of  the  department  of  household  adminis- 
tration of  Teachers  College,  as  house  mother.  These  girls  will 
make  the  apartment  their  exclusive  home  for  a  period  of  two 
months,  when  they  will  be  succeeded  by  another  similar  group. 
The  object  of  this  experiment  is  to  give  these  girls  the  experi- 
ence of  living  in  a  home,  their  previous  life  having  been  almost 
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entirely  institutional.  The  girls  range  in  age  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years,  and  are  students  in  one  of  the  city  high  schools. 
It  is  planned  to  have  them  plan  and  prepare  their  own  meals, 
care  for  the  apartment,  buy  their  food  and  clothing,  and  do 
simple  laundering,  all  in  addition  to  their  regular  school  work. 
There  will  also  be  visits  to  museimis,  shopping  trips,  and  social 
parties  conducted  in  the  apartment.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  department  of  household  arts  of  Teachers  College  these 
girls  will  receive  instruction  three  afternoons  a  week  in  cooking, 
nutrition,  sewing,  laundering,  and  household  management.  The 
experiment  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Hebrew  Orphanage  with 
the  codperation  of  Teachers  College. 


DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  MacVANNEL 

On  November  10,  1915,  Dr.  John  Angus  MacVannel,  pro- 
fessor of  the  philosophy  of  education  in  Teachers  College,  died 
in  his  forty-fifth  year  at  his  home  in  St.  Mary's,  Ontario.  He 
left  a  widow  and  one  child,  a  daughter  of  about  seven  years  of 
age.  His  death  was  not  altogether  unexpected.  For  some 
time  chronic  Brights  disease  had  made  inroads  upon  his  bodily 
strength.  His  circulatory  system  had  become  involved,  caus- 
ing hardening  of  the  arteries  and  consequent  slight  paralytic 
strokes  which  still  further  impaired  his  vigor.  For  the  past 
two  years  he  had  not  been  able  to  carry  full  work;  for  this 
scholastic  year  he  had  not  returned  at  all  to  the  classroom. 
When  finally  the  end  came,  it  was  tranquil;  although  he  expressed 
disappointment  that  he  might  not  die  in  the  new  home  which  he 
and  his  wife  were  building  at  St.  Mary's  for  his  declining  years. 

A  Canadian  by  birth  and  rearing,  Professor  MacVannel  re- 
ceived his  college  education  at  the  University  .of  Toronto, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1893  and  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  a  year  later.  Here  he  followed  the  bent  of 
his  Scotch  ancestry  and  specialized  in  philosophy,  being  prob- 
ably more  attracted  to  ethics  than  to  metaphysics.  To  follow 
the  leading  of  this  interest  he  came  to  Columbia  and  studied 
philosophy  and  education  under  Professor  (now  President) 
Nicholas  Murray  Butier.  In  1898  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Colxumbia,  his  dissertation  being  on 
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"  Hegel's  Doctrine  of  the  Will."  While  a  graduate  student 
he  also  served  as  assistant  in  philosophy  and  education  from 
1896  to  1898.  For  the  years  1898-01,  he  taught  education  in 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  returning  to  Columbia  as  lecturer 
in  philosophy  in  1901-02.  The  following  year — upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  Butler  to  the  presidency  of  the  uni- 
versity— ^Dr.  MacVannel  was  made  instructor  in  the  philosophy 
of  education  in  Teachers  College.  In  1904  he  was  made  asso- 
ciate professor,  and  in  1906  was  promoted  to  a  full  professor- 
ship, which  he  held  till  his  death.  In  the  emergency  created 
by  the  sudden  illness  and  death  of  Professor  Mary  D.  Runyan 
in  June,  1905,  Professor  MacVannel  served  also  for  several 
years  as  head  of  the  department  of  kindergarten  education. 

In  addition  to  his  dissertation  Professor  MacVannel  wrote 
"  The  Educational  Theories  of  Herbart  and  Froebel "  (1905) 
and  an  "  Outline  of  a  Course  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education  " 
(191 2).  The  former  grew  out  of  his  course  on  the  Educational 
Theories  of  Herbart  and  Froebel  which  so  many  will  remember 
with  pleasure.  The  latter  similarly  grew  out  of  the  syllabus 
made  for  his  practiami  in  the  philosophy  of  education.  When 
this  was  pubUshed,  he  had  already  begun  to  decline  in  health. 
He  had  originally  planned  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  but  as 
his  strength  did  not  suffice  for  the  completion  of  this,  he  modestly 
called  it  an  "  Outline  of  a  Course."  The  student  who  masters 
it,  will  find,  however,  that  it  embodies  an  inclusive  philosophy 
of  education,  expressed  though  it  often  is  only  in  outline  form. 

Professor  MacVannePs  philosophy  is  not  easily  stated,  both 
because  he  left  us  no  adequate  account  of  it,  and  because  his 
classroom  work  was  never  mere  lecture.  He  drew  out  from 
the  students  the  adequacies  and  inadequacies  of  their  positions; 
he  never  stated  dogmatically  his  own.  It  seems  reasonably 
certain  that  he  felt  most  satisfied  with  the  neo-Hegelianism  of 
Green  and  the  Cairds.  Yet  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Pro- 
fessor Dewey,  and  used  in  no  small  degree  the  functional  psy- 
chology. As  intimated  above  he  was  most  of  all  ethically 
minded,  with  even  a  trace  of  the  mystic,  and  it  need  not  be 
doubted  that  he  was  drawn  to  the  neo-Hegelian  school  because 
the  teleology  of  that  position  seemed  to  him  to  afford  the  most 
satisfactory  basis  for  ethics. 
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In  the  management  of  his  classroom  Professor  MacVannel 
was  in  marked  contrast  with  not  a  few  of  his  more  practically 
minded  colleagues.  The  fimdamental  upon  which  he  based  his 
method  was  the  need  that  the  individual  student  work  out  his 
own  philosophy.  To  this  end  the  hour  spent  with  him  was 
devoted  to  discussion.  The  topic  had  been  annoimced  at  the 
preceding  hour  with  some  general  suggestions  in  the  syllabus 
for  appropriate  reading.  Some  student  would  be  called  upon 
to  state  his  position.  Professor  MacVannel  would  then  ques- 
tion in  Socratic  vein  until  the  student  had  tangled  himself 
or  had  provoked  another  student  to  try  what  better  he  could 
do.  In  a  very  indirect  way  Professor  MacVannel  would  lead 
the  discussion  back  and  forth  imtil  the  groimd  had  been  cov- 
ered, his  own  ideas  being  given  meanwhile  so  incidentally  that 
an  imobservant  student  might  be  quite  imaware  of  the  con- 
tribution thus  made  to  the  discussion.  The  effect  of  this  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  differently  rated.  Some  students  com- 
plained that  garrulous  fellow-students  wasted  the  time  of  the 
class.  Others  said  openly  that  Professor  MacVannel's  class 
meant  more  to  them  than  any  other  of  the  College.  On  one 
point  there  was  no  diversity  of  opinion:  all  felt  by  the  very 
presence  of  Professor  MacVannel  that  he  was  one  of  the  kind- 
liest and  gentlest  of  men,  a  soul  that  radiated  what  he  was. 
He  was  imiversally  loved  by  both  his  colleagues  and  his  students. 


TRABUE'S  DISSERTATION  ON  COMPLETION 
TESTS 

Many  of  the  tests  upon  which  psychologists  depend  for  their 
knowledge  of  an  individual's  mental  characteristics  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  extended  use  of 
them  in  the  schoolroom.  There  are  other  very  reliable  psycho- 
logical tests,  however,  which  may  be  adapted  to  schoolroom 
use  with  comparatively  few  changes.  One  of  these  is  the  com- 
pletion test,  which  psychologists  have  come  to  regard  as  an 
imusually  good  test  of  ability  to  think  about  words  and  lan- 
guage forms.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  child's 
school  work  is  dependent  upon  his  ability  to  read  and  interpret 
printed  words,  it  has  seemed  worth  while  to  Dr.  M.  R.  Trabue 
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of  Teachers  College  to  make  such  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
completion  test  as  will  make  it  available  for  general  use  in 
schools.  The  complete  results  of  Dr.  Trabue's  study  are  found 
in  his  Doctor's  dissertation^  which  is  now  in  press.  A  short 
review  of  this  important  investigation  will  be  of  interest. 

The  completion  tests  devised  by  Dr.  Trabue  consist  of  muti- 
lated sentences,  i.e.,  sentences  in  which  one  or  more  words  have 
been  omitted.  A  specimen  of  such  test  is  given  below.  In 
giving  the  tests  it  is  required  that  pupils  complete  the  sen- 
tences by  supplying  the  missing  words,  this  procedure  having 
given  to  the  test  the  name  "completion"  test. 

Write  only  one  word  on  each  blank 
Time  limit:    Seven  minutes 

Language  Scale  B 

I.  We  like  good  boys girls.     (Value  o.g) 

6.  The is  barking  at  the  cat.     (ydue  2,0) 

8.  The  stars  and  the will  shine  tonight.    (Value  2.g) 

22.  Time often  more  valuable  money. 

(Value  4.3) 

23.  The  poor  baby as  if  it  were  sick. 

(Value  5.4) 

31.  She if  she  will.     (Value  6.5) 

35.  Brothers  and  sisters always to  help 

- other  and  should quarrel.    (Value 

7-4) 
38 weather    usually    a   good    eflFect 

one's  spirits.     (Value  8,4) 

^  M.  R.  Trabue:  Completion-Test  Language  Scales.  Teachers  College  Contri- 
butions to  Education,  No.  77,  19x6,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College. 
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48.  It  is  very  aiino3dng  to « tooth-ache, 

often  comes  at  the  most  time 

imaginable.     (Value  p.5) 

54.  To friends  is  always the 

it  takes.     {Value  10.8) 

The  values  given  above  in  italics  indicate  the  relative  diffi- 
culty of  each  sentence. 

Professor  Ebbinghaus,  who  was  the  first  to  employ  the  com- 
pletion-test method,  used  mutilated  paragraphs  instead  of  sen- 
tences. He  described  the  test  as  "an  easily  and  quickly  applied 
test  of  those  powers  which  make  for  success  in  school  and  in 
life."  Paragraph  tests,  however,  are  of  service  chiefly  in  testing 
adults,  and  are  too  difficult  for  use  with  elementary  school 
pupils.  Dr.  Trabue  has  found  it  possible  to  begin  a  test  with 
sentences  so  simple  that  a  large  majority  of  the  second-grade 
pupils  are  able  to  complete  them  correctly,  and  to  finish  the 
test  with  sentences  so  difficult  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  freshmen  in  college  complete  them. 

A  second  difficulty  with  previous  paragraph  completion-test 
forms  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  the  relative 
values  of  the  various  commonly  used  paragraphs,  which  makes 
it  practically  impossible  to  measure  progress  from  year  to  year 
or  from  grade  to  grade.  This  objection  has  been  met  by  Dr. 
Trabue  by  actually  trying  the  incomplete  sentences  upon 
thousands  of  public-school  children  and  discovering  from  the 
results  just  how  difficult  each  sentence  is  for  each  class  of 
children,  and  for  all  children  together.  From  the  results  thus 
obtained,  four  approximately  equal  scales*  have  been  derived 
(Scale  B,  shown  above,  being  one  of  the  four),  each  scale  con- 
sisting of  ten  sentences,  which  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  difficulty  from  simple  to  hard.  By  measuring  ability  at 
the  beginning  of  a  year  with  one  scale  and  then  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  year  with  an  equivalent  scale,  it  is  possible  by 

*Dr.  Trabue's  Language  Scales  are  issued  separately,  in  8  sheets,  in  a  form 
suitable  for  use  with  pupils.  They  are  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications 
of  Teachers  College. 
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subtracting  the  first  result  from  the  second  to  determine 
the  amoimt  of  progress  made  by  a  class  or  by  a  child  during 
a  year. 

A  third  difficulty  with  the  paragraph  form  of  the  completion 
test  is  found  in  the  scoring.  Ebbinghaus  scored  according  to 
the  number  of  syllables  correctly  suppUed,  but  this  method  is 
inadequate,  for  some  syllables  are  ten  times  as  hard  to  supply 
as  others.  Later  investigators  have  estimated  the  quaUty  of 
the  completed  paragraphs  as  wholes,  giving  loo  per  cent  for 
a  perfectly  completed  paragraph,  50  per  cent  "if  the  inserted 
words  make  a  well-connected  story,  but  are  related  in  only 
a  moderate  degree  to  the  thought  that  should  have  been  given," 
and  no  credit  at  all  for  words  which  are  "purely  Uterary  in- 
vention, having  no  connection  with  the  thought  given  by  the 
printed  words."  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  very  careful  con- 
sideration and  judgment  are  required  if  one  is  to  assign  accu- 
rate and  comparable  scores  in  the  foregoing  manner.  Even 
trained  psychologists  have  difficulty  in  agreeing  just  how  much 
a  given  completion  is  worth.  Teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators are  usually  too  busy  with  other  school  problems  to 
spend  much  tim^  in  such  tiresome  mental  labor  as  is  required 
to  assign  scores  ito  partially  completed  paragraphs. 

After  making  an  attempt  to  distinguish  six  grades  of  quaUty 
(S-4-3-2-1-0)  in  the  completion  of  a  sentence,*  Dr.  Trabue 
found  that  practically  nothing  was  lost  by  simplifying  the 
scoring  still  further,  giving  2  points  credit  for  each  perfectly 
completed  sentence,  i  point  for  each  sentence  completed  with 
only  a  slight  imperfection,  and  o  for  any  sentence  omitted  or 
imperfectly  completed.  It  is  infinitely  easier  and  quicker  to 
say  that  a  sentence  is  "  right,"  or  that  it  is  almost  "  right," 
than  it  is  to  dedde  that  a  partially  completed  paragraph  is 
worth  78  per  cent  or  39  per  cent  of  a  perfectly  completed  para- 
graph. Dr.  Trabue  has  also  published  in  the  Appendix  of  his 
report  the  detailed  scheme  by  which  each  individual  sentence 
was  scored,  in  order  that  teachers  or  administrators  who  do 
not  wish  to  be  bothered  with  the  making  of  judgments  as  to 
whether  a  sentence  is  right  or  wrong  may  have  before  them 

*J.  L.  Stenauist,  £.  L.  Thomdike,  and  M.  R.  Trabue:  The  Intellectual 
Status  of  Children  Who  are  Public  Charges,  Archives  of  Psyckohgyy  No.  33, 
September,  19x5,  pp.  13-19. 
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very  objectively  just  what  has  been  called  "right"  and  what 
has  been  called  "wrong." 

Dr.  Trabue  is  rather  firmly  convinced  that  ability  to  per- 
form mental  tasks  can  be  measured  more  adequately  by  a 
graded  series  of  performances  to  be  done  in  a  given  time  than 
by  any  other  scheme.  The  measurement  of  physical  ability  to 
lift  weights  at  arm's  length  may  be  taken  as  an  analogy.  If 
we  had  a  series  of  ten  weights,  ranging  from  20  to  200  pounds 
by  steps  of  20  pounds  between  consecutive  weights,  we  might 
measure  a  boy's  ability  by  having  him  begin  at  the  lightest 
of  the  series  and  at  arm's  length  lift  in  their  order  to  the  level 
of  his  shoulder  as  many  of  the  weights  as  possible.  In  order 
to  make  the  analogy  with  Scale  B  complete,  we  should  have 
to  give  2  points  credit  for  each  weight  lifted  to  a  level  with 
his  shoulders,  and  i  point  for  each  weight  which  was  lifted 
"almost  but  not  quite"  to  the  shoulder  level  within  a  time- 
limit  of  seven  minutes.  With  the  older  completion-test  forms 
the  analogous  measurement  would  be  as  follows:  give  the  indi- 
vidual the  200-poimd  weight  and  see  how  nearly  to  the  shoulder 
level  he  can  raise  it  in  ten  minutes.  It  is  dear  at  once  that 
a  test  arranged  on  such  a  plan  could  be  used  for  only  a  short 
fraction  of  the  total  range  of  ability,  and  that  scores  assigned 
by  different  individuals  for  the  same  quality  of  performance 
would  vary  considerably. 

With  certain  commonly  used  tests  in  arithmetic  the  anal- 
ogous measurement  would  be  somewhat  as  follows:  give  the 
boy  a  large  number  of  100-pound  weights  and  see  how  many 
of  them  he  can  at  arm's  length  lift  to  shoulder  level  in  four 
minutes.  It  is  evident  at  once  that  a  large  amount  of  ability 
must  be  present  before  such  a  test  can  begin  to  measure,  and 
that  speed  is  practically  the  only  element  of  ability  measured. 
In  so  far  as  speed  is  desirable,  however,  it  is  highly  worth  while 
to  measure  it,  although  we  must  be  careful  not  to  take  a  meas- 
urement of  speed  as  a  sufficient  index  of  abiUty. 

In  arranging  the  language  scales.  Dr.  Trabue  has  assumed 
that  older  children  will  not  only  be  able  to  do  the  same  tasks 
more  rapidly  and  more  perfectly  than  younger  children,  but 
that  the  older  children  will  also  be  able  to  accomplish  per- 
fectly tasks  which  the  younger  children  could  not  begin  to 
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do.  The  results  from  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  children, 
upon  whom  these  sentences  have  been  tried,  seem  to  support 
this  assumption  in  every  respect. 

The  imit  of  difficulty  used  in  this  study  was  a  measiure  of 
the  variability  of  a  school  grade  group,  the  assmnption  being 
made  that  one  such  group  is  as  variable  as  any  other  similar 
group  and  that  each  such  group  is  distributed  according  to 
the  normal  surface  of  frequency.  The  difference  in  difficulty 
between  any  two  consecutive  sentences  in  Language  Scale  B 
might  be  roughly  described  as  such  that  in  any  given  grade 
group,  if  exactly  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  able  to  complete 
a  certain  sentence,  then  25  per  cent  of  that  group  will  be  able 
to  complete  the  next  harder  sentence  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
group  will  be  able  to  complete  the  next  easier  sentence. 

A  graphic  representation  of  the  location  on  the  scale-for- 
difficulty  of  each  sentence  of  Scale  B  is  shown  below. 


Each  sentence  is  represented  by  a  point  in  a  circle  above  the 
line,  while  the  scale  for  difficulty  is  shown  below  the  line.  The 
figures  above  each  point  indicate  the  reference  nmnber  of  the 
sentence  represented  by  the  point. 

Dr.  Trabue's  completion  tests  will  prove  of  much  value  to 
pubUc  school  teachers  as  measures  of  the  progress  of  children 
in  language,  and  to  students  of  vocational  and  educational 
guidance  as  instruments  for  the  classification  of  those  whom 
they  seek  to  guide. 

The  completion  test  is  not  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
judgment  of  teachers  in  promoting  pupils,  but  rather  as  an 
aid  to  it.  Employing  one  of  these  scales  will  call  attention 
to  those  children  who  have  imusual  ability  to  understand  and 
interpret  printed  words  and  phrases.  These  imusual  cases  may 
then  be  investigated  more  carefully  and  such  readjustments 
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made  as  will  allow  these  children  to  work  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions. 


DIPLOMA  FOR  DEAN  OF  WOMEN 

Among  the  four  himdred  women  taking  advanced  courses  in 
the  School  of  Education,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  are  twenty-six  who  are  preparing  to  be  deans  of  women 
in  colleges  or  normal  schools.  The  demand  from  women  with 
educational  experience  for  preparation  in  this  new  field  of  work 
has  been  so  great  that  the  College  authorities  have  recently 
provided  for  the  first  time  courses  aiming  to  give  women  the 
specialized  training  necessary  to  perform  adequately  the  func- 
tions of  a  dean. 

Among  the  courses  taken  by  those  who  are  studying  in  this 
new  field  are  the  education  of  women,  history  of  the  family, 
educational  sociology,  problems  in  administ^rative  work,  relig- 
ious education,  hygiene,  sex  education,  educational  psychology, 
philosophy  of  education,  economics,  and  social  usage.  The 
program  varies  for  each  student  and  is  made  up  under  the 
guidance  of  a  faculty  advisor  who  studies  carefully  the  needs 
presented.  Nearly  all  the  women  enrolled  in  this  work  are 
here  on  leave  of  absence  from  administrative  positions.  They 
bring  with  them  definite  problems  for  which  they  are  seeking 
solutions. 

The  College  has  also  established  in  connection  with  this 
work  a  new  diploma  for  dean  of  women  which  will  be  granted 
to  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  who  complete  the  course 
with  a  high  grade  of  scholarship,  who  possess  the  personal 
qualifications  necessary  for  success  in  this  field,  and  who  have 
a  record  of  satisfactory  previous  administrative  experience.  It 
is  planned  further  to  increase  the  facilities  for  preparation  in 
this  new  work  in  the  near  future. 


HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTRATION 

The  students  in  household  and  institution  administration 
were  given  an  excellent  talk  recently  by  Miss  Sara  Louise 
Arnold,  dean  of  Simmons  College,  Boston.    Miss  Arnold  used 
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as  her  theme  for  the  hour's  talk  "  Spending  One's  Time,"  and 
gave  much  which  was  a  real  inspiration  to  all  in  the  group. 

A  new  course  is  being  given  this  year  by  Professor  Gimther, 
entitled  Principles  of  Administration.  This  course  aims  to 
present  to  students  some  of  the  various  fields  of  work  open 
to  women  to-day,  laying  special  emphasis  on  those  fields  related 
to  household  problems,  and  also  on  those  connected  with  in- 
stitution administration.  Each  field  of  work,  like  that  of  the 
dietitian,  college  dormitory  director,  lunchroom  manager,  visit- 
ing housekeeper,  settlement  head,  etc.,  is  presented  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  students  an  idea  of  the  natujre  and  scope  of 
the  work,  something  of  the  qualifications  of  such  an  adminis- 
trator, training  necessary,  remimeration,  with  sufficient  refer- 
ences and  experiences  from  those  in  the  field  to  make  a  student 
somewhat  conversant  with  that  kind  of  work.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible workers  in  the  various  fields  are  invited  to  speak  to  the 
group,  thus  giving  first-hand  knowledge  in  every  case.  It  has 
seemed  very  necessary  to  have  some  such  course  as  this  because 
large  niunbers  of  students  enter  the  four  years  of  the  Practical 
Arts  course  with  no  definite  knowledge  of  what  is  possible 
to-day  in  the  various  fields  of  work. 

The  extension  short  courses  on  "Home  Problems  for  Mothers 
and  Home-Keepers,"  which  started  in  November,  are  being 
attended  by  an  enthusiastic  group  of  fifty  women,  many  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  Horace  Mann  Mothers'  Club. 


THE  SECONDARY  CLUB 

In  October  the  Secondary  Club  reorganized  with  plenty  of 
enthusiasm  and  with  the  expectation  of  making  this  a  notable 
year  in  its  history.  So  far  it  seems  justified  in  its  expectation. 
Three  meetings  have  already  been  held  and  the  interest  which 
they  have  aroused  has  raised  the  membership  to  more  than 
one  himdred  and  fifty.  The  program  each  month  consists  of 
an  address  as  its  principal  feature,  followed  by  music  and  other 
provision  for  "the  social  nature  of  the  individual." 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  club  occurred  on  October  28 
with  Dean  Russell  as  the  speaker.    His  very  interesting  talk 
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lowed  by  several  songs  by  Mr.  Albert  Wiederhold.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  evening  was  the  election  of  officers,  resulting  in 
the  choice  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Spencer  for  president,  Miss  Elizabeth 
D.  Young  for  vice-president,  Miss  May  Hamilton  for  secretary, 
and  Mr.  A.  L.  Terrell  for  treasurer. 

At  the  second  meeting,  on  November  22,  Mr.  Thomas  Alex- 
ander, who  has  made  an  intimate  study  of  the  German  educa- 
tional system  for  his  doctor's  dissertation,  talked  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "German  Secondary  Schools."  Dr.  Kilpatrick  led  the 
discussion  which  followed  and  Mr.  Thomas  Safford  of  Old 
St.  George's  contributed  the  musical  portion  of  the  program. 

The  last  meeting,  on  December  15,  was  the  Christmas  party 
of  the  club.  Dr.  T.  H.  Briggs,  who  is  a  member  of  the  N.  E.  A, 
Committee  on  Secondary  Education,  chose  as  his  subject 
"Reorganizing  Secondary  Education."  The  address  was  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conmiittee  at  its  meeting  in 
Chicago  in  November  and  proved  of  great  interest  to  all  present. 
Miss  Koch's  songs  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  even- 
ing. In  the  games  which  followed  everyone  forgot  grown-up 
dignity  and  entered  into  a  frolic  that  did  a  great  deal  to  pro- 
mote a  real  feeling  of  good  fellowship  among  the  members 
of  the  club. 

The  plans  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  include  an  address 
in  January  by  Professor  Erskine  of  Columbia,  one  in  February 
by  Professor  Cubberley  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
and  one  in  April  by  President  Butler.  The  club  feels  that  it 
has  every  reason  to  congratulate  itself  both  upon  the  speakers 
already  heard  and  those  in  prospect. 

WOMEN'S  DISCUSSION  CLUB 

The  limcheon  meetings  of  the  Women's  Discussion  Club  have 
afforded  much  food  for  mind  as  well  as  body.  At  the  last 
meeting,  to  which  the  men  of  the  College  were  invited,  Pro- 
fessor Briggs  spoke  on  secondary  education.  Speakers  at  the 
previous  noon  meetings  have  been  Professor  Goodsell  on  voca- 
tional vs.  liberal  education  and  Professor  Hill  on  the  advance 
in  kindergarten  methods  in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  alternate  weekly  discussions  of  club  members  have  been 
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fruitful  also.  Miss  Hartle  of  Cambridge,  England,  explained 
training  colleges  in  England;  Miss  Bessie  Goodrich  outlined 
her  work  as  superintendent  of  teachers  in  Michigan,  and  Miss 
M.  F.  Warren  told  how  incorrigible  boys  could  like  geography. 
Those  of  its  members  who  are  planning  to  attend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  meeting  in  Detroit  in  February  may 
enjoy  a  reunion  by  sending  their  names  at  once  to  Miss  Frances 
Jenkins,  instructor  in  elementary  education,  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

SHAKESPEARE  EXHIBIT 

A  Shakespeare  exhibit  has  been  arranged  to  be  given  at  the 
College  the  week  of  the  Alumni  Reimion.  Many  of  its  features 
will  be  of  exceptional  educational  interest.  Various  depart- 
ments of  the  College  will  exhibit  material  characteristic  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  age.  The  dining  room  of  the  foods  and 
cookery  departments  will  be  decorated  and  arranged  to  repre- 
sent an  Elizabethan  banquet-hall,  and  members  of  that  de- 
partment, appropriately  costumed,  will  keep  open  house,  and 
offer  their  friends  Elizabethan  cheer.  Throughout  the  House- 
hold Arts  Building  will  be  pictures,  utensils,  and  demonstra- 
tions representing  the  arts  of  the  home.  The  industrial  arts 
departments  are  planning  a  similar  exhibit;  the  fine  arts  depart- 
ment is  making  designs  for  textiles,  furniture,  and  other  objects 
based  on  Elizabethan  motifs.  The  costume  of  the  period  will 
be  abimdantly  illustrated  not  only  in  the  Festival,  but  also  in 
prompt-books  and  sketches  for  plays,  and  in  other  ways.  Ama- 
teur production  of  the  plays  in  schools  and  colleges  will  be 
illustrated  by  a  collection  of  prompt-books  and  of  stage  and 
costume  sketches  or  photographs;  the  teaching  of  Shakespeare, 
by  an  exhibit  of  the  schoolbooks  studied  in  schools  of  the  age, 
and  by  one  illustrating  the  various  stages  through  which  Shakes- 
peare teaching  has  gone  in  modem  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  set  exhibits,  most  of  which  will  remain 
for  a  week  or  longer,  several  departments  have  planned  pro- 
grams of  special  interest  for  the  days  of  the  Alumni  Confer- 
ences, February  18-19.  Among  these,  at  hours  to  be  announced, 
will  be  recitals  of  stories  that  Shakespeare  may  have  known, 
or  of  those  on  which  he  based  his  plays,  by  students  of  speech; 
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a  recital  of  Elizabethan  music,  vocal  and  instrumental;  a  lec- 
ture on  Elizabethan  schoolbooks;  and  a  demonstration  of  a 
dass  being  conducted  in  an  Elizabethan  school. 

Plans  for  the  annual  Teachers  College  Festival,  which  by 
this  third  celebration  has  become  a  habit,  are  well  imder  way. 
The  festival  dates  will  coincide  with  the  return  of  the  alumni 
on  February  18-19,  making  possible  the  attendance  and  par- 
ticipation of  many  graduates  in  the  evening  festivities. 

Shakespeare  and  his  times  will  be  the  subject  of  the  festival 
this  year.    For  further  details  see  p.  105. 


THE  1916  YEAR  BOOK 

In  the  fall  of  191 2  the  doors  of  Teachers  College  were  thrown 
open  to  a  class  of  students  which  had  previously  been  excluded 
from  its  curricula.  With  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Practi- 
cal Arts  at  that  time  a  group  of  one  himdred  fifty  students 
from  accredited  secondary  schools  entered  upon  their  four-year 
course  with  all  the  enthusiasm  t)T>ical  of  college  freshmen. 
Many  of  their  ideas  have  materialized  during  the  last  four 
years,  and  the  hopes  of  the  class  will  reach  a  climax  when  in 
May  they  present  to  the  public  the  first  Teachers  College 
Year  Book. 

The  staflF  has  two  objects  in  publishing  "The  Tower";  first, 
to  present  to  their  friends  a  simmiary  of  the  activities  and 
achievements  during  four  busy  years;  and  second,  and  not  less 
important,  to  produce  by  their  own  editorial  efforts  a  Teachers 
College  publication  wherein  all  departments,  both  faculty  and 
student,  will  be  represented.  Organizations,  athletics,  drama- 
tics, personals,  sororities,  faculty,  are  a  few  of  the  headings 
under  which  the  college  life  will  be  portrayed.  There  will  be 
pictures  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  senior  dass. 

The  cost  entailed  in  producing  this  book  will  be  about  $1,500. 
Of  this  amoimt  $1,000  will  find  its  way  into  the  printer's  office, 
while  the  engraver  will  receive  $300.  The  balance,  $200,  is 
allowed  for  incidental  expenses.  There  will  be  two  editions, 
one  at  $1  and  one  at  $3.  As  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  editorial  staff  or  the  whole  class  to  raise  this  fimd  with- 
out the  codperation  of  the  student  body,  alumni,  and  friends, 
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an  earnest  plea  is  made  for  help  in  securing  advertisements, 
subscriptions,  and  interest  in  this  last  contribution  of  the  class 
of  1916— a  year  book  worthy  of  the  ideals  and  standards  which 
have  placed  Teachers  College  high  in  the  educational  world. 
Copies  of  the  year  book  may  be  ordered  by  addressing  the 
president  of  the  Class  of  1916. 


FEDERATION  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  CLASSES 

The  federation  of  the  undergraduates  of  Teachers  College  is 
now  practically  accomplished.  Following  the  plan  suggested 
at  the  mass  meeting  held  last  October,  the  several  undergrad- 
uate classes  of  the  College  are  now  completing  formalities 
necessary  for  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Undergrad- 
uate Federation. 

While  the  unity  of  the  classes  is  to  be  preserved,  the  purpose 
of  the  federation  is  to  secure  harmony  and  coSperation  among 
them  and  also  to  aid  in  the  individual  welfare  of  the  students. 
A  constitution  prepared  by  the  committee  appointed  last  Octo- 
ber was  presented  at  a  mass  meeting  held  January  10,  and  is 
now  being  submitted  to  each  of  the  undergraduate  classes  for 
final  action. 

With  such  an  organization  as  the  federation,  many  under- 
graduate activities  along  social  and  other  lines  will  be  made 
possible,  as  well  as  a  closer  imity  in  the  work  of  the  College. 
Probably  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  federation  will  be  to  rate 
in  terms  of  points  each  of  the  offices  in  classes,  clubs,  and  com- 
mittees, such  as  president,  secretary,  chairman,  etc.,  and  to 
agree  that  no  student  shall  be  permitted  to  hold  offices  totaling 
more  than  100  points.  Such  a  plan  would  keep  students  from 
imdertaking  more  obligations  than  they  ought.  The  federa- 
tion may  also  arrange  to  give  an  imdergraduate  play. 


ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 


DR.  BUCKINGHAM  GOES  TO  WISCONSIN 

Dr.  Burdette  R.  Buckingham,  chief  statistician  in  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  New  York  City,  has  just 
been  appointed  state  educational  statistician  for  Wisconsin,  a 
new  position  recently  created  by  the  Wisconsin  authorities. 
In  this  new  work  Dr.  Buckingham  will  be  responsible  to  the 
central  board  of  education  of  the  state  for  the  educational 
budget  of  state  institutions  which  the  board  will  submit  to  the 
legislature.  This  budget  has  particular  reference  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  to  the  state  normal  schools.  Sup- 
plementary to  his  duties  as  statistician  Dr.  Buckingham  will 
have  certain  inspection  duties  which  will  take  him  about  the 
state  to  visit  the  normal  schools.  In  this  latter  work  the  in- 
clusion of  other  schools,  such  as  high  and  elementary,  while 
probably  not  immediate,  is  thought  to  be  likely  before  long. 

The  position  of  statistician  to  the  city  superintendent  of 
New  York,  which  Dr.  Buckingham  has  just  resigned,  was  also 
recently  created.  In  this  work  it  was  his  duty  to  devise  forms 
for  keeping  records  in  the  schools,  and  for  reporting  such  in- 
formation as  was  desired  by  the  city  superintendent.  He  also 
arranged  this  material  for  publication  and  report.  His  work 
included  a  considerable  amount  of  investigating  of  the  abilities 
of  pupils  in  school  subjects. 

Dr.  Buckingham  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University  in 
1899  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  receiving  in  1900  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  same  institution.  Jn  1901 
he  received  the  degree  of  Pd.B.  from  the  Albany  State  Normal 
College.  He  was  principal  of  schools  at  Northport,  L.  I., 
from  1901-4,  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Morris  High  School 
from  1904-7,  and  principal  of  an  elementary  school  in  New 
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York  City  from  1907-14,  when  he  became  chief  statistician  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools  as  the  result  of  a  competitive 
examination  given  by  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission. 
During  his  period  of  work  in  New  York  City  he  also  studied 
at  Teachers  College,  receiving  in  1913  the  Doctor's  diploma 
from  the  College  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from 
the  University.  He  is  the  author  of  an  important  work  en- 
titied  "Spelling  Ability,  Its  Measurement  and  Distribution." 


NEW  CLUB  IN  ILLINOIS 

The  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  Teachers  College  clubs  is 
that  recentiy  organized  in  Illinois.  Preliminary  plans  for  the 
club  were  made  at  a  Teachers  College  luncheon  held  at  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois,  early  in  November  at  the  time  of  the  state  teach- 
ers' meeting.  Since  then  the  club  has  formally  organized  with 
Miss  Clara  E.  Babcock,  M.A.,  1915,  head  of  the  Training 
School  for  Teachers  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  as  president,  and 
Miss  Rose  A.  Baird,  head  of  the  department  of  textiles  and 
clothing  of  Rockford  College,  as  secretary-treasurer.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation a  charter  was  granted  the  Illinois  Club.  The  club  now 
numbers  about  forty  members,  with  news  from  Miss  Babcock 
that  each  day  the  membership  continues  to  increase.  On  the 
basis  of  this  membership  the  club  is  entitled  to  two  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Alumni  Council  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  to  be  held  at  the  College  Feb- 
ruary 19,  in  connection  with  the  annual  alumni  conferences, 
these  two  representatives  have  arranged  for  two  proxies.  Pro- 
fessor Briggs  and  Miss  Bentiey.  The  club  plans  for  a  big 
meeting  at  the  Congress  Hotel  in  Chicago  on  February  19. 
The  occasion  will  be  a  dinner  at  which  Professor  Hillegas  plans 
to  be  present  as  College  representative. 

MINNESOTA  CLUB  HOLDS  ANNUAL  DINNER 

The  third  annual  dinner  of  the  Minnesota  Teachers  College 
Club  was  held  at  the  Minneapolis  Athletic  Club,  Friday  even- 
ing, October  29,  with  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark 
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University,  as  the  guest  of  honor.  Dinner  was  served  to  ninety- 
three. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
president,  Dr.  F.  H.  Swift;  vice-president,  Miss  Klara  Michael- 
son;  secretary-treasurer,  Miss  Bertha  Avery.  Miss  Mary 
Coveney  gave  a  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  Minnesota 
Club  of  Columbia  University  during  the  siumner  session. 

Miss  Myrtle  Reed,  who  held  the  Minnesota  Club  Scholar- 
ship at  Teachers  College  last  siumner,  reported  upon  her  sum- 
mer work  at  Teachers  College  and  expressed  her  appreciation 
of  the  scholarship.  It  was  voted  that  the  scholarship  be  con- 
tinued. 

Miss  K.  E.  Braithwaite  and  Miss  Marie  Lovesness  were 
nominated  and  elected  to  represent  the  Minnesota  Teachers 
College  Club  at  the  annual  alumni  conference  at  Teachers 
College  in  February. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  of  the  evening  "Stand 
Coliunbia"  was  simg  with  much  feeling. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Swift,  acting  as  toastmaster,  called  for  toasts 
from  President  Hall,  Miss  JuUa  Wade  Abbot,  Mr.  H.  L.  Smith 
and  Mr.  B.  B.  Jackson.  A  happy  evening  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  singing  of  "It's  a  long,  long  way  to  Teachers  Col- 
lege" and  "Good-night,  Ladies." 

MARYLAND  CLUB  RECEIVES  FIRST  CHARTER 

The  Maryland  Teachers  College  Club  was  the  first  to  receive 
a  charter  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  of  the 
Alumni  Association  as  officially  revised  last  spring.  The  club 
has  been  in  existence  for  several  years  and  has  always  main- 
tained a  keen  professional  interest  in  the  College  and  its  work. 
It  numbers  about  forty  active  members,  with  headquarters  in 
Baltimore.  Dr.  David  E.  Weglein,  principal  of  the  Western 
High  School  of  Baltimore,  is  the  president.  At  the  regular 
fall  meeting  of  the  club,  held  December  3  in  Baltimore,  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  B.  Upton,  secretary  of  the  College,  gave  College 
news  and  spoke  on  recent  developments  in  the  professional 
offerings  of  the  Schools  of  Education  and  Practical  Arts.  The 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  club  is  held  in  the  Spring. 
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VIRGINIA  ALUMNI  ORGANIZE 

About  forty  Teachers  College  alumni  in  Virginia  have  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a  Virginia  Teachers  College  Club.  The 
organization  took  place  early  in  November.  The  dub  had  a 
dinner  in  Richmond  the  latter  part  of  November  in  connec- 
tion with  the  state  convention  of  teachers  held  there  at  that 
time. 

UNIVERSITY  POSTS  FOR  ALUMNI 

Dr.  Ernest  Horn,  principal  of  the  Speyer  School  of  Teachers 
College  and  instructor  in  elementary  education  in  the  summer 
session,  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  siunmer  to  accept  a  position 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  as  assistant  professor  of  education 
and  director  of  the  experimental  school.  Dr.  Horn  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Missouri  with  the  A.B.  degree  in  1907, 
taking  his  A.M.  from  the  same  institution  in  1908.  He  took 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Teachers  College  in  1914. 

Mr.  Dallas  D.  Johnson,  head  of  the  training  school  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  resigned  in  the 
fall  to  accept  a  position  as  assistant  professor  of  education  in 
the  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle.  Mr.  Johnson  took 
his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  in 
1914,  and  his  Master's  degree  from  Teachers  College  in  1915. 
Previous  to  going  to  Teachers  College  Mr.  Johnson  was  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Seattle,  Washington. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Brown,  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  resigned  in  August  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  University  of  Illinois  as  principal  of  the  new 
University  High  School.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education.  Mr.  Brown  received  the  degree  of  B.S. 
from  Hanover  College  in  1901  and  the  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Teachers  College  in  191 2. 


FINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  simi  of  five  himdred  dollars  as  a  first  contribution  to 
the  scholarship  recentiy  established  by  the  alumni  in  fine  arts 
and  industrial  arts,  is  the  result  of  the  entertainment  and 
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Christmas  sale  given  in  the  Thompson  Gynmasiiun  on  Decem- 
ber 3  by  the  alumni  of  these  departments.  The  alumni  are 
planning  for  similar  sales  each  year  preceding  the  holidays  in 
order  to  make  annual  contributions  to  the  fund.  At  the  sale 
in  December  one  of  the  attractions  of  great  interest  was  the 
offering  of  Teachers  College  Christmas  cards,  of  which  over 
twelve  himdred  were  sold.  It  is  expected  that  these  cards 
with  their  marked  individuality  and  artistic  merit  will  become 
a  staple  article  in  the  Christmas  market.  All  the  articles  offered 
in  this  sale  were  made  by  students  and  alumni  in  class  exercises 
and  in  special  gatherings  on  Saturdays  and  in  the  evenings. 
Another  feature  of  the  entertainment  was  the  production  of 
the  medieval  miracle  play  "Noah's  Flood." 


RECENT  APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Dyke  was  in  October  elected  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Millbum,  New  Jersey.  In  the  same  month  Mr. 
Ira  M.  Cast  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Dubois, 
Pennsylvania.  A  student  of  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Ira  Kraybill, 
was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Asbury  Park  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Zenos  Scott,  who  has  accepted  the  office  of  assistant 
commissioner  of  education  in  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Walter  Webb  Kemp  has  been  elected  professor  of  educa- 
tional administration  at  the  University  of  California.  Mr. 
Freeman  Daughters,  who  studied  at  the  College  last  year,  suc- 
ceeds Dr.  Kemp  as  professor  of  education  at  the  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula,  Montana. 

Mr.  Leonard  Righter,  who  was  for  two  years  principal  of  the 
vocational  school  at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  has  been  elected 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's 
Island,  under  the  New  York  City  school  system.  This  post 
involves  the  directorship  of  all  educational  work. 

Mr.  Manly  Harper,  who  has  been  studying  at  the  College 
this  semester,  goes  February  i  to  direct  the  educational  work 
in  an  experimental  school  just  outside  of  Greenwich,  Connec- 
ticut. This  Uttle  school  is  imdertaking  to  operate  somewhat 
on  the  principles  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  Organic  School  in  Fair- 
hope,  Alabama. 
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Mr.  Alvin  J.  Miller,  who  studied  at  the  College  last  year,  is 
now  doing  extension  work  in  education  and  psychology  for  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Kent,  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Stoutemyer,  a  former  graduate  student,  is 
teaching  education  at  the  State  Normal,  Kearney,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Forrest  Limt,  who  has  for  several  years  taught  Eng- 
lish in  the  Horace  Mann  High  School  for  Boys,  accepted  on 
January  i  the  position  of  keeper  of  the  Westchester  County 
Almshouse.  This  work  affords  opportunity  for  constructive 
planning  along  the  latest  ideas  in  industrial  education.  His 
place  at  the  Horace  Mann  School  will  be  filled  by  Mr.  John 
Edward  Hughes. 

Dr.  George  E.  Myers  is  devoting  a  part  of  his  time  to  an 
interesting  piece  of  research  work  at  Sing  Sing  Prison,  looking 
towards  the  correlation  of  industrial  and  educational  work. 

One  of  our  former  students.  Miss  Laura  MacKenzie,  who  has 
been  first  grade  critic  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  accepts  the  place  of  primary  supervisor,  to 
begin  work  at  mid-year,  in  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  Milledgeville,  Georgia. 

Miss  A.  Maud  Sproat,  stud)ring  at  the  College  this  semester, 
will  leave  February  i  to  teach  in  the  observation  school  of  the 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  Training  School.  She  will  handle  second- 
grade  subjects. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Osterman  sailed  in  December  for  Amanzintoti, 
Natal,  South  Africa.  He  will  teach  grade  subjects  in  the 
Adams  Missionary  Institute  of  that  place. 

ANNUAL  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Alumni  Association 
will  take  place  Saturday,  February  19,  in  connection  with  the 
alumni  reunion  and  conferences  held  at  the  College  at  that 
time.  The  officers  to  be  elected  this  year,  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  are:  first  vice-president,  second  vice-president,  and 
recording  secretary.  The  other  officers  were  elected  last  year 
for  a  two-year  period.  There  is  also  to  be  appointed  this  year, 
as  annoimced  in  the  November  Record,  an  alumni  trustee 
to  succeed  Dr.  David  Snedden,  whose  term  expires  in  Feb- 
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ruary.  Nominations  for  the  above  offices  and  for  alumni  trus- 
tee were  made  by  the  alumni  on  blank  forms  sent  out  with  the 
November  Recosd.  The  returns  were  canvassed  January  i, 
with  the  following  result: 

First  vice-president:  Miss  Valentine  L.  Chandor,  Miss  Luella 
A.  Palmer.  Second  vice-president:  Mr.  Ross  O.  Runnels,  Miss 
Florence  £.  Winchell.  Recording  secretary  Miss  Clara  A. 
Scott,  Miss  Rozana  A.  Steele.  Alunmi  trustee:  Mr.  William 
T.  Bawden,  Mr.  Bailey  B.  Burritt,  Mr.  Lotus  D.  Coffman, 
Mr.  Rudolph  R.  Reeder. 

This  list  of  names  and  a  blank  ballot  have  already  been  mailed 
to  each  member  of  the  Alimmi  Association  in  order  that  votes 
may  be  cast.  The  ballots  are  due  by  February  10,  when  they 
will  be  canvassed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  who  will  lay 
the  results  before  the  Alunmi  Council  at  its  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 19. 

This  year  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  secret  ballot. 
A  small  ballot  envelope  has  been  provided,  to  which  is  attached 
a  slip  of  paper  upon  which  the  voter  inscribes  his  name.  This 
ballot  envelope  is  to  be  returned  to  the  corresponding  secre- 
tary in  a  larger  envelope  also  provided.  Before  the  ballots 
are  counted  all  of  the  attached  slips  of  paper  are  torn  off,  so 
that  at  the  time  of  the  counting  there  is  no  means  of  knowing 
from  whom  any  particular  ballot  has  been  received.  The  slip 
of  paper  serves  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  secretary  to  check 
the  voter's  name  against  the  membership  list  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  thus  determining  his  eligibility  to  vote.  As  soon 
as  this  eligibility  is  determined  the  slip  is  torn  off. 


ANNUAL  ALUMNI  CONFERENCES 

The  annual  reunion  and  conferences  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  College  will  be  held  at  the  College  on  Friday 
afternoon  and  evening,  February  18,  and  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 19.  The  program  as  planned  for  this  meeting  is  more 
elaborate  than  that  offered  last  year.  One  of  the  new  features 
will  be  a  general  meeting  on  Friday  afternoon  at  which  two 
members  of  the  faculty  will  present  a  summary  of  recent  edu- 
cational progress.    It  is  planned  to  make  this  Friday  afternoon 
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meeting  a  feature  of  future  alumni  conferences.  This  meeting 
will  be  followed  by  a  reception  by  Dean  and  Mrs.  Russell. 
A  detailed  program  of  the  entire  meeting  is  as  follows: 

FIRST  GENERAL  MEETING 

7SIDAY,  nCBRUAKY  z8,  3-4  P.IL 

Milbank  Chapel 

Chairman:    Dk.  Edwin  C.  Broome,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Addresses: 

The  Place  of  Field  and  Experimental  Work  in  the  Professional  School  of 
Education — ^Dk.  George  D.  Strayer,  Professor  of  Educational  Admin- 
istration, Teachers  College. 

Progress  in  the  Practical  Arts— Dr.  Benjaion  R.  Andrews,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Household  Arts,  Teachers  College. 

RECEPTION 

After  the  above  meeting  there  will  be  a  reception  to  the  Alunmi  and  their 
friends  by  Dean  and  Mrs.  Russell  in  the  Tliompson  Gymnasium  from  4- 
5.30  p.m. 

ORGAN  RECITAL 

There  wiU  be  an  organ  recital  by  Mr.  William  J.  Ejeaft,  Associate  in 
Music,  in  St  Paul's  Chapel,  Columbia  University,  on  Friday  from  7.30-8.15  p.m. 

SECOND  GENERAL  MEETING 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  l8,  8.3O  P.1L 

Mnbank  Chapel 
Address: 

Education  and  the  Intellectual  life  in  the  Light  of  Present  History^- 
Dr.  James  Harvey  Robinson,  Professor  of  History,  Columbia 
University. 

THIRD  GENERAL  MEETING 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  I9,  3.30-5  P.M. 

Horace  Mann  Auditorium 
Chairman:    Dr.  Edwin  C.  Broome,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
Addresses: 

Rq)ort  and  Announcements — President  Broome. 

Practical  Work  in  Teachers  College— Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  Alumni  Trustee 

and  Supervisor  of  Grammar  Grades,  Baltimore  County,  Md. 
The  Contribution  of  Teachers  College  to  Educational  Tendencies  of  To-day — 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 
Address  and  Announcements — ^Dean  James  E.  Russell. 
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SHAKESPEARE  EXHIBIT 

nODAY  AND  SATnSDAY,  FEBRUARY  18-I9 

For  the  entire  period  of  the  Alumni  Reunion  a  Shakesperian  Exhibit  of 
ezcepdonal  educational  interest  has  been  arranged  in  which  various  departments 
of  the  College  will  exhibit  material  characteristic  of  Shakespeare  and  his  age. 
For  further  data  see  p.  04. 

SHAKESPEARIAN  FESTIVAL 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  IQ,  7.3O  P.IL 

Thompson  Gjrmnasium 

There  will  be  a  special  Alimmi  performance  of  the  annual  Teachers  College 
festival  which  has  become  so  popular  with  Alumni  and  students.  Shakespeare 
and  his  times  will  be  the  subject  of  the  festival,  which  will  embody  many  of  the 
forms  of  merry-making  common  to  the  period.  A  series  of  episodes  is  being 
tentatively  worked  out  by  dififerent  departments  of  the  College;  a  fairy  pan- 
tomime precedes  the  dawn  of  a  day  in  Stratford;  village  folk  gather  with  chatter 
and  by-play,  while  sweets  and  cakes  are  sold;  town  dignitaries  stroll  in;  sword 
and  morrice  dancers,  singers,  and  other  performers  appear  and  show  their  skill; 
finally  some  members  of  Shakespeare's  company  arrive,  who  act  for  the  informal 
audioice  a  comedy  scene  from  one  of  the  master's  plays;  after  which  all  Strat- 
ford will  join  in  a  country  dance. 

The  audience  are  requested  to  wear  Elizabethan  costume;  and  to  facilitate 
this,  the  committee  will  provide  capes,  at  cost.  The  performance  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  professorship  in  the  Canton  Christian  College  supported  by  Teach- 
ers College  students. 


PROGRAM  OF  SECTION  MEETINGS 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  COLLEGE  TEACHERS  OF  EDUCATION 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  18 

There  will  be  a  dinner  at  6.30  p.m.  for  men  engaged  in  educational  admin- 
istration and  college  teaching  at  the  West  End  Restaurant,  226  West  125th 
Street.  Price,  $1.25  per  plate.  Those  expecting  to  attend  the  dinner  should 
send  their  names  to  Professor  Strayer,  Teachers  College,  not  later  than  Tues- 
day, February  15. 

The  dinner  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  subject.  Financing  Edu- 
cation. 

Chairman:    Dr.  £.  N.  Henderson,  Professor  of  Education,  Adelphi  College, 
Brooklyn. 

Speakers: 

Dean  Russell. 

Dr.  £.  P.  CuBBERLEY,  Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity. 
Mr.  Ira  T.  Chapman,  Superintendent  of  Schoob,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBSUASY  I9,  9.3O  A.IL 

Chairman:    Mk.  William  E.  Stark,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hackensack, 
N.J. 

General  Subject:    Reorganization  of  Public  Education. 
Speakers: 

As  to  length  of  school  day  and  of  school  year — ^Mr.  Howard  W.  Nudd, 
Director,  Public  Education  Association,  New  York  City,  and  Dr.  Fred 
S.  Shepherd,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
As  to  the  use  of  the  school  plant — ^Mr.  Joseph  M.  Gwinn,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  New  Orleans,  and  Mr.  Angelo  Patri,  Principal,  Public 
School  No.  45,  New  York  City. 
As  to  the  division  of  the  whole  curriculum  among  schools  or  departments — 
Dr.  Thoicas  H.  Briggs,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers 
College,  and  Mr.  Charles  S.  Meek,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 
Election  of  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  section 
in  1917. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  IQ,  9.3O  A.M. 

General  Topic:    The  Junior  High  School. 
Speakers: 

The  Organization,  Claims,  and  Purposes  of  the  Junior  High  School — Mr. 
D.  C.  Bliss,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Obstacles  to  be  Encountered  in  the  Establishment  of  Uie  Junior  High 
School — ^Mr.  Ira  Chapman,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  South  Norwdk, 
Conn. 

Opportunities  that  the  Junior  High  School  Offers  to  the  Student  of  Eng- 
lish—Mr.  Benjamin  Heydrick,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York 
City. 

Latin  in  the  Junior  High  School — Miss  Clara  A.  Scott,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

An  Outline  of  Community  Civics  for  Junior  High  School  Students — ^Mr. 
W.  C.  White,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

LUNCHEON 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Secondary  Education  Conference  is  plan- 
ning to  have  a  luncheon  in  the  Bancroft  Dining  Room  (121st  Street,  directly 
across  from  the  College),  on  February  19,  at  12.30.  The  professors  in  the  various 
fields  of  secondary  education  have  promised  to  be  present  to  welcome  their  alumni. 
The  price  of  the  luncheon  will  be  65  cents.  Please  send  your  name  and  your 
money  to  Miss  Clara  E.  Franke,  Teachers  College,  at  an  early  date.  If  you 
wish  to  be  seated  at  the  table  of  a  particular  professor,  please  make  a  statement 
to  that  effect.  As  the  seating  capacity  of  the  dining  room  is  limited  it  will  be 
well  to  make  an  early  reservation  (before  February  15). 
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Modem  Methods  in  Paintuig— Ms.  Chast.ks  A.  Masixn,  Instructor  in  Fine 
Arts,  Teachers  College. 

Report  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  Alumni  Scholarship  Committee — ^Mxss 
Lucia  Dxkemt,  Horace  Mann  School 

Possibilities  in  the  Use  of  Tin  Cans  for  Metal-work— Ms.  Edwasd  Tbatchsr, 
Instructor  in  Metal-work,  Teachers  College. 

Report  on  the  Social  Motive  School— Miss  Besxha  Bxnilby. 

How  IndustrialArts  May  be  Correlated  with  the  Other  Subjects  of  the  Cur- 
riculum—Miss Flobbncb  a.  Chuxce,  Dr.  Leete  SchooL 

Elementary  Industrial  Arts  in  the  Public  Schoolr—Miss  Hxlkn  Govks, 
Passaic,  N.  J. 

LUNCHEON 

The  morning  program  will  be  followed  by  a  luncheon  at  xa.3a  Those  wish- 
ing to  reserve  places  notify  Miss  Grace  £.  Riblbt,  Hunter  College,  New  York 
City,  before  February  11,  1916.    Cost,  $.50  per  person. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

SATURDAY,  ISBSnARY  ZQ,  9.30  A.1L 

Chairman:    Miss  Emma  H.  Gumihes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Admin- 
istradon,  Teachers  College. 

Speakers: 

Practice  Apartments  for  Training  in  Household  Management— Miss  BiABBL 

Hyde  Kittssdge,  President  of  Assodadon  of  Housekeq>ing  Centers, 

New  York  Dty. 
Phases  of  Domestic  Art  Teaching  in  Department  Stores — ^Miss  Bbulah 

Kennasd,  Education  Director,  ^Department  Store  Association,  New 

York  City. 
Opportunities  in  Rural  Education  To-day— Miss  Masiha  Van  Rensse- 
laer, Cornell  University,   President  of  American  Home  Economics 

Association. 

Brief  Discussion— Miss  Carrie  Lyford,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

LUNCHEON 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  I9,Il2.30 

Horace  Mann  Lunchroom 

For  all  household  arts  teachers  and  those  in  household  and  institution  admin- 
istrative  work.    Cost  of  luncheon,  50  cents.    Please  write  Processor  Emma  H. 
GuMiHER.  Teachers  College,  before  February  16  to  reserve  places. 
Toastmaster:    Dr.  Benjaion  R.  Andrews,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household 

Arts,  Teachers  College. 

NURSING  AND  HEALTH 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  l8,  7.3O  P.IC 

From  7.30  to  8.30  p.m.  there  will  be  informal  Round  Tables  for  the  follow- 
ing groups:  Public  Health  Nurses,  Instructors,  Superintendents  of  Nurses. 
These  will  be  followed  at  8.30  p.m.  by  the  program  below. 
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Chaimum:    Miss  Anna  Ewing,  Supervisor,  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York 

aty. 

Speakers: 

The  School  Nurse  as  a  Factor  m  Public  Health  Work— Ds.  Howe,  Medical 

Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  Duties  of  the  School  Nurse— Miss   Helen  Young,    School  Nurse, 

Highland  Park,  Chicago. 
The  Organization  of  the  Work  in  SmaU  Communities— Miss  Elizabeth 

Stbinger,   Supervisor  of  Nurses,  Metropolitan  life  Lisurance  Co., 

New  York. 
Teaching  Opportunities  of  the  School  Nurse— Miss  Anna  Stanley,  School 

Nurse,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Present  Demand  for  School  Nurses  and  their  Preparation — Miss  Adelaide 

Nutting,  Professor  of  Nursing  and  Health,  Teachers  College. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUASY  I9,  9.3O  A.1C. 

Chairman:    Miss  S.  Lhjjan  Clayton,  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Philade^hia 
General  Hospital 

Transaction  of  Business. 

Speakers: 

Address  of  Welcome— Miss  Adelaide  Nutting,  Professor  of  Nursmg  and 
Health,  Teachers  College. 

Standardization  in  the  Field  of  Education — ^Dr.  George  Drayton  Strayer, 
Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  Teachers  College. 

Principles  of  Standardization  and  Applications  in  Fields  Related  to  Nurs- 
ing— ^Miss  Alice  Lake,  Superintendent,  Nashua  Hospital,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

The  Need  of  Standardization  in  Hospital  Work  and  What  Has  Already  Been 
Done — ^Miss  Laura  Logan,  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Cincinnati  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Cincinnati. 

Relation  to  the  Teaching  of  Nursing  Procedures — ^Miss  Grace  Watson, 
Instructor,  Bellevue  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

Value  of  Standardization  in  Public  Health  Work — ^Miss  Bessie  American, 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York  City. 

What  Can  Our  Alunmae  Contribute  to  This  Problem — General  Discussion. 

LUNCHEON 

Luncheon  for  the  former  students  of  the  Department  will  be  served  at  ia.30 
in  the  Biacake  Tea  Room,  2929  Broadway.  Tickets,  60  cents  each.  Those 
expecting  to  attend  will  please  notify  Miss  Linette  Parker,  509  West  121st 
Street,  New  York  City,  before  February  15,  and  places  will  be  reserved  for  them. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  I9,  9.3O  A.M. 

Chairman:    Dr.  J.  F.  WnxiAics,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education, 

Teachers  College. 
Subject:    The  Importance  and  Place  of  Club  Activities  of  Youth  in  the  Program 

of  Physical  Education,  with  Special  Reference  to  Training  for  Social  Efficiency. 
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Speakers:  Dr.  Thoicas  D.  Wood,  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Miss  Grace  Parker,  Secretary  Likowa  Club,  New  York  City, 
and  Miss  Carrie  Van  Ashcroft,  Head  of  Department  of  Physical  Train- 
ing, Julia  Richmond  High  School,  New  York  Dty. 

Demonstration:    Club  Activities  of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 
Leader:    Mr.  Gucker. 

MUSIC 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  9.3O  A.M. 

Chairman:  Miss  FIorence  A.  Marsh,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York 
aty. 

Speakers: 

An  Investigation  of  Instrumental  Music  in  Our  Public  Schools — Miss  Gladys 
A.  Brown. 

Some  Phases  of  High  School  Choral  Work— Mr.  Carl  G.  Schicidt,  Eras- 
mus Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Songs  That  Live— Mrs.  O.  S.  Morgan. 

Community  Music — ^Discussion  led  by  Miss  Louise  R.  Curry,  Teachers 
College,  and  Miss  Florence  A.  Marsh,  Ethical  Culture  School. 

LUNCHEON 

Luncheon  will  be  served  at  12.30  p.nL  at  the  Iradell,  420  West  119th  Street, 
at  50  cents  per  cover.  Reservations  may  be  made  with  Miss  Eleanor  Wright, 
106  Momingside  Drive,  before  February  15. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

By  JAMES  EARL  RUSSEI-L 
Dean  of  Teachers  Cdlege 

The  business  man  takes  account  of  stock  once  a  year  in 
order  to  ascertain  his  financial  standing.  We  who  are  engaged 
in  professional  pursuits  would  do  well  to  follow  the  business 
man's  example.  In  our  case,  however,  the  reckoning  is  not 
easily  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents.  Nevertheless  the  present 
wortii  of  what  we  possess,  our  abilities,  our  tools  and  instru- 
ments, our  aims,  and  our  purposes  can  be  evaluated  in  terms 
of  effort  and  accomplishment.  We  have  a  stock  in  trade  that 
is  valuable  precisely  to  the  extent  that  we  can  use  it  efficiently 
in  the  service  of  some  worthy  end#  One  ability  to  use  what 
we  have  in  a  way  to  meet  the  approval  of  those  for  whom  we 
work  fixes  the  value  of  our  professional  capital. 

It  is  of  prime  importance,  therefore,  to  know  what  is  wanted 
of  us,  what  we  are  expected  to  do,  and  for  whom  we  are  work- 
ing. It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  American  teacher  serves  a 
democracy,  that  the  worth  of  his  services  is  measured  in  terms 
of  efficient  democratic  citizenship.  But  what  is  a  democracy 
such  as  ours?  What  constitutes  efficient  citizenship?  And  if 
these  questions  can  be  answered,  how  shall  we  employ  our 
resources  to  get  the  largest  possible  returns  from  them? 

This  series  of  addresses  is  intended  to  help  us  take  account 
of  stock  in  Teachers  College,  to  see  our  problems  more  clearly 
and   to   make   ourselves  professionally  more  valuable.    Pro- 

"3 
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fessor  Dewey  will  discuss  the  concept  of  democracy  from  the 
standpoint  of  education.  Professor  Beard  will  tell  us  of  the 
evolution  of  our  political  ideals.  Professor  Lindsay  will  speak 
of  the  forces  inherent  in  our  national  life  as  disclosed  by  our 
social  legislation.  President  Butler  will  speak  on  nationalism 
in  education ;  and  Professor  Adler  will  close  the  general  series 
with  a  discussion  of  the  ethical  import  of  patriotism.  Then 
will  follow  in  order  a  survey  of  oiu:  several  departmental 
offerings,  a  study  of  oiu:  methods  of  work,  and  a  criticism  of 
the  results  attained, — all  from  the  standpoint  of  education  in 
a  democratic  state  and  for  the  sake  of  efficient  democratic 
citizenship. 

Introductory  to  what  may  follow  I  beg  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion certain  indisputable  facts  in  our  national  life  which  may 
lead  us  to  put  a  higher  value  upon  some  of  oiu:  equipment  and 
at  the  same  time  reconcile  us  to  the  necessity  of  scrapping 
some  cherished  heirlooms.  You  who  teach  the  school  type  of 
American  history  and  we  who  have  studied  it  in  the  American 
public  schools,  know  full  well  the  kind  of  democracy  that  was 
meant  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  theory  that 
all  men  are  created  equal  surely  implies  that  it  is  the  chief 
business  of  government  to  keep  them  so,  and  Lincoln's  famous 
dictum  that  this  is  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  bids  us  keep  faith  with  the  traditions  of 
our  fathers.  Nevertheless,  party  strife  has  characterized  our 
political  life  from  the  beginning,  and  not  infrequently  the 
minority  has  controlled  events.  Boss  rule  is  not  so  uncommon 
as  to  let  us  forget  either  the  evils  or  the  merits  of  autocracy 
and  oligarchy  in  government.  The  status  of  the  negro,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  submerged  quarter  of  our  population,  the 
exhibition  of  race  hatred  and  religious  intolerance,  may  well 
cause  us  to  question  that  equality  of  rights  which  is  guaran- 
teed in  all  our  public  professions  of  faith.  The  fact  is,  I  take 
it,  that  promise  and  accomplishment  in  American  life  are  two'' 
different  things.  As  one  charged  professionally  with  the  duty 
of  bringing  American  children  up  to  the  full  stature  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  I  ^sk  whether  my  duty  is  to  make  my  pupils 
what  the  fathers  of  t£e  Republic  meant  them  to  be,  or  what^in 
the  logic  of  events  American  citizens  have  become.     And  if 
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American  citizens  are  not  what  they  should  be,  what  would  we 
have  them  be?  Before  we  can  have  an  acceptable  public  educa- 
tion in  these  United  States,  we  must  have  an  understanding  of 
what  the  public  wants  in  education.  What  it  wants  it  will 
pay  for  and  in  the  end  what  it  pays  for  it  will  get, — habits, 
oistoms  and  traditions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

In  times  such  as  these,  when  epochs  of  history  are  measured 
by  days  rather  than  by  years,  we  can  read  the  signs  better 
than  in  times  of  peace.  A  democratic  state  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  tolerate  conditions  of  highly  questionable  character  so  long 
as  the  course  of  business  is  iminterrupted,  but  the  moment 
that  danger  threatens  the  security  of  life  and  happiness  and 
particularly  when  trade  and  comanerce  are  interfered  with,  a 
crisis  at  once  arises.  It  is  such  a  crisis  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  meet  in  our  own  affairs  of  state.  It  is  part  of  the  world- 
wide adjustment  now  taking  place  with  Europe  as  the  storm 
centre. 

The  fundamental  issue  at  home,  as  it  is  the  world  over,  is 
the  relative  standing  of  the  individual  and  the  state.  When 
this  nation  was  conceived  in  liberty  the  state  was  assumed  as 
a  necessary  evil,  a  load  to  be  carried,  but  one  that  should  never 
become  a  burden.  The  national  state  was  a  quasi  stock  cor- 
poration with  paid-up  and  non-assessable  stock,  a  corporation 
from  which  the  stockholders  expected  to  receive  dividends  as 
their  right  but  to  which  they  owed  no  particular  obligation. 
Gradually  a  change  has  come  in  our  habit  of  thought.  First, 
the  necessity  of  securing  revenue  for  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional government,  then  of  controlling  our  public  domain,  and 
next  of  repelling  a  foreign  invasion  and  of  waging  a  great  dvil 
war,  taught  us  the  place  of  a  national  government  with  respect 
to  the  rights  of  free  citizens.  And  of  late  we  have  seen  a  sur- 
prising evolution  in  the  concept  of  the  state  culminating  in 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  the  control  of 
business  corporations,  the  fixing  of  railway  rates,  and  insur- 
ance against  sickness  and  old  age — to  say  nothing  of  a  whole 
series  of  sumptuary  enactments  in  the  guise  of  legislation  to 
promote  the  public  health,  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
some  coimtries  whose  residents  are  subjects  of  an  imperial  power. 

A  fresh  surprise  has  lately  been  sprung  upon  us  by  the  Eiuro- 
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pean  War.  We  have  seen  in  Great  Britain,  where  political 
democracy  is  even  more  pronounced  than  in  the  United  States, 
the  power  of  the  state  extended  to  seize  the  life  and  property 
^/  of  all  its  citizens  in  its  grasp.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  time 
when  the  state  was  considered  a  necessary  evil  to  the  day  of 
national  supremacy,  from  the  time  when  the  rights  of  individual 
citizens  were  paramount  to  the  time  when  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship take  first  rank.  From  now  henceforth  we  shall  have  to 
reckon  with  a  new  concept  of  the  state  and  with  it  will  grow  up 
a  new  type  of  public  education.  Much  that  was  fit  and  appro- 
priate in  the  education  of  the  American  citizen  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  must  be  abandoned  or  readjusted  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  citizen  of  the  twentieth  century.  A  new  era 
lies  just  ahead  and  it  is  our  business  to  get  ready  for  it.  The 
call  to  service  was  never  more  urgent;  the  need  of  leaders  never 
more  imperative. 

There  have  been  times,  I  am  free  to  confess,  when  I  have 
been  weak  enough  to  doubt  the  ability  of  the  schoolmaster  to 
control  the  destinies  of  a  nation,  but,  thank  God,  this  is  not 
one  of  my  periods  of  depression.  Never  at  any  time  have  I 
been  so  confident  of  the  strength  of  our  profession  as  in  these 
days  when  our  Western  civilization  is  tumbling  around  us  like 
a  house  of  cards.  My  confidence  is  begotten  by  a  study  of 
that  system  of  education  which  has  made  Germany  what  it 
is  to-day.  You  may  not  like  the  result  of  German  educa- 
tion; you  may  even  hate  the  Germans  as  much  as  I  love  them, 
but  whether  you  hate  them,  love  them,  or  fear  them,  you  must 
marvel  at  the  perfection  of  the  machine  which  more  than  all 
else  enables  that  Empire  to-day  to  defy  the  world.  I  have 
said  that  I  love  the  Germans,  but  don't  misunderstand  me. 
I  dislike  German  militarism  as  I  deplore  English  commercialism.'* 
With  both  held  in  bounds  there  would  have  been  no  war;  with 
both  rampant  the  problem  is  to  find  what  makes  the  Germans 
willing  to  sacrifice  everything  they  prize  most  in  private  life 
that  they  may  succeed  on  the  field  of  battie. 

Let  us  go  back  a  little  way  in  history.  Just  a  hundred  years 
ago  there  was  no  Germany.  Germanic  peoples  living  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  grouped  in  littie  principalities,  each 
suspicious  of  the  other,  were  vassals  of  Napoleon.    Their  coim- 
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try  had  been  the  battlefield  of  Europe  so  long  that  it  was  a 
miracle  To  "find  any  latent  spark  of  nationalism  or  patriotism. 
When  the  night  was  darkest  a  system  of  education  was  pro- 
jected, with  the  University  of  Berlin  in  the  forefront,  a  system 
of  education  designed  from  the  beginning  to  make  Prussians 
masters  of  Germany  and,  if  need  be,  masters  of  the  world. 
I  need  not  recoimt  how  speedily  Prussia  threw  oflF  the  foreign 
yoke  and  how  gradually  she  attained  her  purpose  as  the  domi- 
nant power  in  a  United  Germany.  France,  humbled  and  de- 
spoiled, very  properly  gave  the  credit  of  Prussian  success,  not 
to  German  statesmen  or  military  leaders,  but  to  the  German 
schoolmaster.  If  the  schoolmaster  in  two  generations  could 
change  the  home-loving,  good-natured,  individualistic  German 
who  had  been  fought  and  fought  over  for  centuries  by  every 
war-lord  of  Europe  into  the  fighting  machine  that  France 
found  it  in  1870,  and  that  the  rest  of  Europe  fears  to-day; 
if  the  schoolmaster  could  develop  loyalty  to  a  cause,  obedience 
"to  authority,  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences,  develop  industry^ 
and  direct  trade  and  commerce,  it  is  time  that  we  learned  how 
it  was  done.  We  want  to  know,  not  to  imitate  the  methods 
or  to  attain  the  results,  but  chiefly  to  gain  a  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  use  other  methods  in  order  that  we  may  attain  results 
'  worthy  of  American  ideals. 

For  the  moment,  regardless  of  your  S3anpathies  or  prejudices, 
I  ask  you  to  put  yourselves  in  the  place  of  those  German  edu- 
cators who  have  brought  to  perfection  in  a  century  the  most 
masterly  system  of  state  education  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen;  I  want  you  to  see  with  their  eyes  the  ideals  which  domi- 
nate German  sodal  life,  and  to  appreciate  the  methods  which 
they  have  employed  to  attain  national  supremacy. 

Every  step  forward  in  civilization  is  marked  by  increasing 
sodal  security.  If  what  a  man  earns  to-day  by  his  labor  is 
torn  from  him  to-morrow,  if  he  is  unable  to  protect  his  rights 
to  his  own  property,  he  will  soon  lose  interest  in  ownership 
and  sink  to  the  level  of  the  brute.  But  give  a  man  some  assur-  y/ 
ance  that  others  will  respect  his  rights,  that  his  family  will  be 
protected  from  enemies,  that  his  goods  will  not  be  stolen  from 
him,  that  the  fruits  of  his  intelligence  will  be  secure, — give 
him  confidence  in  such  a  sodal  order  and  what  will  he  not  do! 
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If  you  did  not  now  enjoy  these  blessings  of  social  security  what 
would  you  pay  to  get  them?  How  much  of  your  income  would 
you  sacrifice  in  levies  and  taxes  rather  than  lose  it  all?  How 
many  days  or  months  or  years  would  you  give  to  military 
service  if  thereby  you  might  have  some  time  left  to  work  in 
peace  for  yourself  and  your  family?  These  are  not  trivial 
questions.  They  reach  down  into  the  very  vitals  of  civiliza- 
tion. If  you  are  not  obliged  to  answer  them  it  is  because 
someone  has  answered  them  for  you — answered  them  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  or  with  his  life's  blood. 

Now  imagine  yourself  a  Prussian  in  1810.  Ever)rwhere 
misery  and  degradation  and  poverty.  The  French  language 
is  the  language  of  the  upper  classes;  French  literature  and 
■French  art  hold  full  sway;  French  soldiers  patrol  the  highwasrs 
.^^  \, '  and  French  officials  exact  tribute  for  the  support  of  Napoleon's 
,.♦  j^,.^;\  I  Regions.  Then  listen  to  Fichte's  Addresses  to  the  German  Na- 
'  ^  -  tion,  a  plea  to  his  downtrodden  countrymen  to  throw  oflF  their 
shackles  by  their  own  moral  strength  and  to  rise  as  a  nation 
on  whom  the  future  of  the  world  depends.  If  red  blood  flows 
in  your  veins  you  will  respond  to  the  appeal.  You  will  resolve 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  military  despotism.  You 
will  join  a  secret  company  of  militia  and  drill  nights  in  out- 
of-way  places  to  avoid  the  eye  of  your  French  guard.  You 
will  enlist  the  support  of  every  patriot  and  make  a  patriot  of 
every  acquaintance.  When  the  time  comes  you  will  strike 
and  strike  hard.  Then,  when  the  invader  is  driven  out,  you 
will  keep  up  your  military  training  and  you  will  make  yoiu: 
son  a  soldier  against  the  day  when  some  foreign  foe  may  again 
seek  to  enslave  you.  Remembering  andent  wrongs  you  will 
deem  no  task  too  severe,  no  tax  too  heavy,  if  wisely  used  in 
'  securing  dvil  order  and  sodal  stability.  What  you  want  is  a 
chance  to  work  and  a  right  to  the  harvest,  time  to  think  and 
take  pride  in  your  intelligence,  opportimity  to  create  and  to 
enjoy  your  creation.  But  all  these  things  will  not  be  given 
you  for  the  asking.  The  price  that  you  must  pay  is  military 
effldency;  you  must  be  ready  for  war  in  order  that  you  may 
have  peace. 

The  Prussian  of  the  nineteenth  century  just  had  to  be  a 
soldier.    There  was  no  other  way.    He  wanted  a  happy  home, 
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and  no  home  in  the  wide  world  could  be  more  gemuMich  than 
his;  he  loved  music  and  the  fine  arts;  he  enjoyed  literature  and 
knew  how  to  develop  it;  he  was  interested  in  science  and  could 
use  it  to  lighten  his  labors;  he  dreamed  of  first  causes  and 
created  a  philosophy;  he  was  a  patriot  longing  for  nationality 
and  demanded  as  a  right  elbow  room  with  other  nations.  All 
that  he  wanted  was  a  place  in  the  sun,  but  to  get  it  he  had 
to  fight,  and  he  had  to  fight  to  keep  it. 

The  first  article  in  the  German  creed  is,  "I  believe  in  mili- 
tary power."  Those  who  know  what  it  means  not  to  have 
it  need  no  instruction;  successive  generations  of  yoimg  Germans 
must  learn  its  significance.  Hence  the  first  duty  of  the  schools 
is  to  prepare  boys  fit  in  mind  and  body  for  military  service. 

The  German  boy*s  education,  reckoned  as  a  sodaLtradition, 
actually  begins  where  Dr.  Holmes  said  it  should,  with  his  grand- 
father, but  for  oiu:  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  start  with  his  birth. 
That  event  is  recorded  immediately  in  the  police  records  and 
with  it  goes  not  only  his  pedigree  but  his  father's  social  status. 
And  throughout  his  school  days  in  every  official  docmnent  he 
is  given  not  only  his  father's  name  but  he  is  labeled  with  the 
fact  that  his  father  was  a  prince  or  peasant.  Whenever  he 
changes  his  domicile  his  police  registration  follows  and  at  six 
years  of  age  the  police  report  him  eligible  for  school.  During 
the  next  eight  years  he  must  be  in  school  or  accounted  for  to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  in  power. 

In  school  he  finds  himself  in  a  dass  of  thirty  or  forty  other 
boys  of  the  same  age,  the  same  social  status,  and  with  the  same 
general  purpose  in  life.  He  has  no  choice  of  curriculum  until 
specialization  begins  in  later  years  for  those  who  go  beyond  the 
minimum  compulsory  standard.  His  school  room  is  generally 
unadorned  save  by  portraits  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  notables.  The  room 
is  not  surrounded  by  blackboards  as  in  American  schools.  A 
small  board  stands  on  an  easel  beside  the  teacher's  desk — ^the 
most  significant  fact  in  the  equipment  of  a  German  school. 
It  means  a  type  of  work  wholly  foreign  to  our  mode  of  recita- 
tion. In  fact,  I  know -of  no  word  in  the  German  language 
that  will  adequately  translate  our  word  "recitation."  The 
German  boy  does  not  recite  lessons;  he  receives  instruction. 
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He  is  never  assigned  tasks  wholly  new  to  be  worked  out  at 

rhome.    Home  tasks  are  by  way  of  reviews  or  elaboration  of 

I  what  has  been  learned  in  school.    And  what  he  learns  at  school 

'  is  given  him  by  his  teachers.    He  is  never  encouraged  to  guess 

at  anything. 

His  teacher  knows  what  he  should  learn,  and  under  the 
skillful  guidance  of  a  master  he  learns  what  is  set  down  for 
his  grade  to  acquire  in  the  most  expeditious  way  and  without 
mistakes.  He  has  no  text-books  with  elaborate  footnotes, 
glossary,  and  compendiiun.  In  history,  for  example,  the  text 
is  what  we  should  call  a  syllabus  and  in  mathematics  it  is  a 
collection  of  problems.  He  rarely  consults  a  reference  book 
and  he  is  denied  the  use  of  a  library  except  imder  a  teacher's 
guidance.  It  is  a  teacher's  business  to  teach,  not  to  waste  a 
pupil's  time  in  haphazard  guessing.  So  the  boy  goes  to  school 
/every  day,  in  winter  before  daylight,  returning  after  dark  at 
^  night.  Thirty  to  forty  class  lessons  a  week  are  the  rule;  all 
because  the  German  boy  is  receiving  instruction  in  school  in- 
stead of  getting  help  from  father  or  mother  or  the  cook  at  home. 
There  is  no  need  of  mothers'  meetings  that  mother  may  better 
learn  to  help  the  boy.  The  teacher  saves  her  the  trouble  and 
that  she  may  not  interfere  (and  incidentally  that  enemies  of 
the  government  may  not  interfere  in  school  affairs)  she  is  barred 
by  order  of  the  government  from  the  school  except  as  invited 
on  exhibition  days.  School  visiting  is  a  privilege  accorded  only 
to  those  who  seciure  permission  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
The  child  is  the  ward  of  the  state;  teachers  and  schools  exist 
that  the  child  may  be  developed  into  the  man  that  the  state 
would  have  him  be. 

In  the  making  of  Germans  little  weight  is  attached  to  the 
content  of  the  curriculum.  What  one  studies  may  have  an 
important  bearing  on  one's  futiure  career.  The  peasant  attends 
one  kind  of  school,  the  business  man  another,  and  the  future 
scholar  still  another,  but  all  must  be  made  first  of  all  Germans. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  secret  of  training  for  the  common 
good  is  to  be  found  in  the  methods  of  instruction  rather  than  in 
its  content.  Herein  is  a  characteristic  of  German  education 
which  in  its  universality  and  thoroughgoing  comprehensiveness 
is  not  approached  in  any  other  national  system  that  I  have 
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ever  known.  The  principle  that  methods  of  teaching  and . 
modes  of  discipline  make  the  man,  while  what  he  learns  deter-*^ 
mines  his  career,  will  surprise  some  Americans  who  have  de- 
lighted to  deride  methods  as  a  hobby  of  those  who  have  nothing 
to  teach.  Their  idolatry  of  German  scholarship,  moreover, 
would  be  more  intelligible  if  they  knew  the  significance  of 
German  methods  of  instruction. 

The  German  teacher  is  not  only  master  in  his  own  classroom 
but  he  is  a  man  of  consequence  in  the  outside  world.  The 
village  schoolmaster,  next  to  the  pastor,  b  the  big  man  of  the 
town.  The  secondary  schoolteacher  is  a  professor  in  his  own 
right  and  as  much  entitled  to  the  term  as  his  university  col- 
league. He  is  a  dvil  servant,  an  officer  of  the  state,  who  has 
been  trained  by  the  state,  is  paid  by  the  state,  and  imtil  death 
will  be  supported  by  the  state.  His  word  is  law  and  from 
the  time  the  boy  of  six  years  is  committed  to  his  care  until 
he  leaves  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  or  eighteen 
the  teacher's  interest  is  paramoimt.  What  wonder  then  that 
the  German  school  boy  is  molded  systematically  and  inevitably 
into  the  shape  that  the  state  prescribes!  By  example  and 
precept,  by  persuasion  if  possible  or  by  force  if  necessary,  the 
German  teadier  attains  the  end  to  which  his  profession  leads — 
"the  making  of  God-fearing,  patriotic,  self-supporting  subjects 
of  imperial  Germany." 

This  legend,  just  quoted,  stands  at  the  head  of  every  official 
document  issued  by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education  for 
the  guidance  of  teachers  in  the  conduct  of  school  work.  The 
direct  object  is  summed  up  in  the  one  word  "subject" — ^not 
citizen  in  a  democratic  or  representative  government,  but 
subjects  of  an  imperial  power.  Military  rule  demands  obedience, 
implicit,  unhesitating,  cheerful  obedience.  The  ideal  of  Ger- 
man patriotism  bears  its  first  fruits  in  the  German  school  when 
boys  learn  to  respect  authority,  to  believe  what  they  are  taught, 
and  to  acquire  the  habits,  mental  and  physical,  of  their  masters. 

While  the  gist  of  the  German  ideal  of  popular  education  is 
summed  up  in  the  word  "subjects,"  the  qualifying  terms  "God- 
fearing, patriotic,  self-supporting"  play  an  important  rdle. 
What  better  support  for  obedience  to  authority  than  in  the 
teaching  of  a  religion  that  emphasizes  the  dependence  of  every 
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man  on  a  higher  power?  How  better  minimize  the  ills  of  this 
world  than  to  magnify  the  joys  of  eternal  bliss  in  a  world  to 
come?  The  fear  of  eternal  punishment  has  ever  been  a  check 
on  the  temporal  conduct  of  believers  just  to  the  extent  that 
their  belief  was  genuine  and  deep-rooted.  Perhaps  no  educa- 
tional agency  has  ever  been  so  successfully  employed  or  so 
'  widely  used  in  promoting  allegiance  to  purely  temporal  powers 
as  the  teaching  of  religion.  The  religion  of  Egypt  taught  by 
a  dominant  priesthood  held  that  ancient  civilization  stationary 
for  four  thousand  years.  Confucianism  has  been  a  centralizing 
force  in  China  for  centuries.  And  so  the  master  minds  of 
Germany  fastened  upon  the  Christian  religion  as  one  great 
means  of  reconciling  the  masses  to  the  strenuous  life  of  a  modem 
military  state.  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  do  not 
appreciate  the  moral  and  spiritual  uplift  that  comes  from  reli- 
gion well  taught  and  properly  lived,  but  I  cannot  escape  the 
conviction  that  religion  has  become  the  handmaid  of  militarism 
when  I  see  the  Greek  church  arrayed  with  the  Russians  against 
Catholic  Austria,  and  Protestant  Germany  against  Protestant 
England,  each  proclaiming  itself  a  righteous  avenger  of  wrongs 
which  cry  to  high  heaveirfor  retribution^  The  fact  is  that 
every  nation  now  at  war,  imless  you  except  France,  which  is 
officially  but  not  actually  non-religious,  has  made  the  teaching 
of  religion  a  fundamental  article  of  its  educational  creed.  And 
the  end  sought  by  the  state  is  imquestionably  respect  for  au- 
thority and  confident  reliance  upon  a  power  above  and  beyond 
the  individual.     - — 

The  two  dominant  subjects  in  the  curricula  of  all  German 
schools  of  every  grade  are  religion,  and  the  language,  literature, 
and  history  of  the  Fatherland.  If  the  teaching  of  religion  is 
intended  to  beget  respect  for  authority  and  obedience  to  su- 
periors, the  teaching  of  the  German  language,  German  litera- 
ture, and  German  history  is  intended  to  focus  the  respectful 
and  obedient  mind  upon  the  greatness  of  German  civilization. 
The  making  of  yoimg  Germans,  not  young  Greeks  or  Romans, 
the  Emperor  told  the  educators  of  Germany  in  the  great  con- 
ference of  1890,  is  the  object  of  German  education.  If  the 
discipline  and  enthusiasm  of  the  schoolmasters  are  calculated 
to  develop  subjects  of  a  military  power,  then  these  studies  are 
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destined  to  make  loyal,  ardent  patriots  out  of  obedient  school 
boys.  And  right  well  does  the  program  work  out.  In  prose 
and  verse,  by  song  and  story,  the  glory  and  destiny  of  German 
civilization  are  revealed  to-day  to  those  who  will  fight  for 
their  coimtry  to-morrow.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  uprising 
as  one  man  of  sixty  millions  of  people,  defiant  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  and  determined  to  uphold  the  generally  accepted  ideals 
of  German  civilization. 

German  subjects  must  be  not  only  religious  and  patriotic 
but  also  self-supporting.  A  growing  nation  cannot  carry  pau- 
pers on  its  back,  and  a  state  that  aims  at  military  supremacy 
must  have  money  to  spend  and  plenty  of  it.  A  people  that 
sets  itself  the  task  of  creating  wealth,  sufficient  not  only  for 
private  needs  but  also  for  public  consumption  on  a  vast  scale, 
cannot  neglect  vocational  training.  So  it  happens  that  Ger-/ 
many  leads  the  world  in  its  provision  for  industrial,  commercial,) 
and  agricultural  education.  By  a  rigid  system  of  apprentice- 
ship, by  instruction  in  regular  schools  and  continuation  classes, 
and  by  technical  training  in  special  institutions,  German  youths 
are  equipped  for  self-support  and  the  enrichment  of  the  nation. 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  universal,  comprehensive,  and  efficient 
this  system  of  vocational  training  is.  It  is  the  despair  of  every 
other  nation  envious  of  the  incredible  advance  in  the  last  forty 
years  of  German  trade  and  commerce.  It  accoimts  for  the 
vast  accumulation  of  wealth  that  makes  the  war  possible. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  significance  in  vocational  training  than 
appears  in  its  economic  consequences.  The  man  who  is  in- 
competent has  no  fixed  purpose  in  life;  he  rails  at  the  fate 
which  holds  him  down,  and  in  the  pinch  of  hunger  flouts  every 
law  of  society.  On  the  contrary,  the  man  who  knows  how  to 
do  something  well  takes  pride  in  his  ability  and  enjoys  his  work. 
Honest  work  brings  its  own  reward  in  contentment  with  a 
living  wage  and  in  the  satisfaction  of  accmnulating  property — 
the  surest  foundation  for  conservative  citizenship.  Thus  does 
respect  for  authority,  begotten  by  German  parentage,  nurtured 
by  the  schools,  strengthened  by  social  usages,  reinforced  by  the 
church,  and  vitalized  by  vocational  training,  pave  the  way  for 
military  service — the  crowning  glory  of  the  God-fearing,  patri- 
otic, self-supporting  German  subject. 
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man  on  a  higher  power?  How  better  minimize  the  ills  of  this 
world  than  to  magnify  the  joys  of  eternal  bliss  in  a  world  to 
come?  The  fear  of  eternal  punishment  has  ever  been  a  check 
on  the  temporal  conduct  of  believers  just  to  the  extent  that 
their  belief  was  genuine  and  deep-rooted.  Perhaps  no  educa- 
tional agency  has  ever  been  so  successfully  employed  or  so 
'  widely  used  in  promoting  allegiance  to  purely  temporal  powers 
as  the  teaching  of  religion.  The  religion  of  Egypt  taught  by 
a  dominant  priesthood  held  that  ancient  civilization  stationary 
for  four  thousand  years.  Confucianism  has  been  a  centralizing 
force  in  China  for  centuries.  And  so  the  master  minds  of 
Germany  fastened  upon  the  Christian  religion  as  one  great 
means  of  reconciling  the  masses  to  the  strenuous  life  of  a  modem 
military  state.  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  do  not 
appreciate  the  moral  and  spiritual  uplift  that  comes  from  reli- 
gion well  taught  and  properly  lived,  but  I  cannot  escape  the 
conviction  that  religion  has  become  the  handmaid  of  militarism 
when  I  see  the  Greek  chiurch  arrayed  with  the  Russians  against 
Catholic  Austria,  and  Protestant  Germany  against  Protestant 
England,  each  proclaiming  itself  a  righteous  avenger  of  wrongs 
which  cry  to  high  heaveirfor  retribution^  The  fact  is  that 
every  nation  now  at  war,  imless  you  except  France,  which  is 
officially  but  not  actually  non-religious,  has  made  the  teaching 
of  religion  a  fundamental  article  of  its  educational  creed.  And 
the  end  sought  by  the  state  is  unquestionably  respect  for  au- 
thority and  confident  reliance  upon  a  power  above  and  beyond 
the  individual.      - — 

The  two  dominant  subjects  in  the  curricula  of  all  German 
schools  of  every  grade  are  religion,  and  the  language,  literature, 
and  history  of  the  Fatherland.  If  the  teaching  of  religion  is 
intended  to  beget  respect  for  authority  and  obedience  to  su- 
periors, the  teaching  of  the  German  language,  German  litera- 
tiure,  and  German  history  is  intended  to  focus  the  respectful 
and  obedient  mind  upon  the  greatness  of  German  civilization. 
The  making  of  young  Germans,  not  yoimg  Greeks  or  Romans, 
the  Emperor  told  the  educators  of  Germany  in  the  great  con- 
ference of  1890,  is  the  object  of  German  education.  If  the 
discipline  and  enthusiasm  of  the  schoolmasters  are  calculated 
to  develop  subjects  of  a  military  power,  then  these  studies  are 
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destined  to  make  loyal,  ardent  patriots  out  of  obedient  school 
boys.  And  right  well  does  the  program  work  out.  In  prose 
and  verse,  by  song  and  story,  the  glory  and  destiny  of  German 
dvilization  are  revealed  to-day  to  those  who  will  fight  for 
their  coimtry  to-morrow.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  uprising 
as  one  man  of  sixty  millions  of  people,  defiant  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  and  determined  to  uphold  the  generally  accepted  ideals 
of  German  dvilization. 

German  subjects  must  be  not  only  religious  and  patriotic 
but  also  self-supporting.  A  growing  nation  cannot  carry  pau- 
pers on  its  back,  and  a  state  that  aims  at  military  supremacy 
must  have  money  to  spend  and  plenty  of  it.  A  people  that 
sets  itself  the  task  of  creating  wealth,  suffident  not  only  for 
private  needs  but  also  for  public  consumption  on  a  vast  scale, 
cannot  neglect  vocational  training.  So  it  happens  that  Ger-/ 
many  leads  the  world  in  its  provision  for  industrial,  commerdal,) 
and  agricultural  education.  By  a  rigid  system  of  apprentice- 
ship, by  instruction  in  regular  schools  and  continuation  classes, 
and  by  technical  training  in  spedal  institutions,  German  youths 
are  equipped  for  self-support  and  the  enrichment  of  the  nation. 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  universal,  comprehensive,  and  effident 
this  system  of  vocational  training  is.  It  is  the  despair  of  every 
other  nation  envious  of  the  incredible  advance  in  the  last  forty 
years  of  German  trade  and  commerce.  It  accoimts  for  the 
vast  accumulation  of  wealth  that  makes  the  war  possible. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  significance  in  vocational  training  than 
appears  in  its  economic  consequences.  The  man  who  is  in- 
competent has  no  fixed  purpose  in  life;  he  rails  at  the  fate 
which  holds  him  down,  and  in  the  pinch  of  himger  flouts  every 
law  of  sodety.  On  the  contrary,  the  man  who  knows  how  to 
do  something  well  takes  pride  in  his  ability  and  enjoys  his  work. 
Honest  work  brings  its  own  reward  in  contentment  with  a 
living  wage  and  in  the  satisfaction  of  accumulating  property — 
the  surest  foundation  for  conservative  dtizenship.  Thus  does 
respect  for  authority,  begotten  by  German  parentage,  nurtured 
by  the  schools,  strengthened  by  sodal  usages,  reinforced  by  the 
church,  and  vitalized  by  vocational  training,  pave  the  way  for 
military  service — the  crowning  glory  of  the  God-fearing,  patri- 
otic, self-supporting  German  subject. 
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That  there  may  be  no  halt  or  hitch  m  the  educational  pro- 
cess of  making  yoimg  Germans,  the  state  places  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools  imder  a  department  of  government;  a 
department,  by  the  way,  which  has  control  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  as  well,  thus  showing  the  dose  relation  between  church 
and  school.  This  department  directs  the  training  of  teachers, 
inducts  them  into  office,  fixes  their  salaries,  and  pensions  them 
in  old  age,  it  prescribes  the  curricula  for  all  schools,  defines  the 
methods  of  instruction,  supervises  the  examination  of  pupils, 
sets  standards  for  admission  to  higher  schools  and  the  uni- 
versity, controls  entrance  to  all  positions  in  the  public  service 
and  determines  indirectly  by  promotion  to  Obersecunda  in  the 
secondary  schools  the  social  class  who  may  aspire  to  the  rank 
of  gentlemen  through  military  service  as  volunteers;  it  puts 
schools  where  they  are  needed,  plans  the  buildings,  provides 
equipment,  decides  that  tuition  ^all  be  free  or  fixes  the  fees, 
and  sees  that  the  institution  once  founded  does  not  fail  of 
maintenance;  it  appoints  every  principal,  inspector,  and  super- 
visory officer,  and  assigns  their  duties — all  this  without  appeal 
to  local  support  and,  if  need  be,  in  opposition  to  local  will.  It 
is  an  arm  of  government  that  tolerates  no  interference  and 
permits  no  variation  except  it  be  shown  that  the  change  is  for 
t|he  good  of  the  state. 

Vrhe  cornerstone  of  German  education  is  respect  for  authority, 
and  the  supreme  authority  is  in  the  state.  The  state  has  a 
personality  of  its  own;  it  is  superman  to  whom  the  family  and 
the  individual  must  yield  loyal,  submissive  obedience.  The 
schools  do  their  best  work  when  they  fix  in  their  pupils  the 
habit  of  doing  what  the  state  requires  and  of  thinking  as  the 
state  directs.  Subjects  thus  trained  in  habits  of  obedience  can 
be  relied  upon  to  act  as  one,  to  think  as  one,  and  even  to  hate 
as  one. 

In  this  rapid  sketch  of  German  education  I  have  purposely 
refrained  from  any  discussion  of  the  German  method  of  train- 
ing its  expert  leaders.  That  Germany  has  leaders  and  that 
they  are  expert,  all  the  world  will  concede.  But  all  the  world, 
too,  knows  how  Germany  does  this  work  because  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  gone  to  school  in  German  universities  for  half 
a  century  and  more.    The  significant  fact,  however,  a  fact 
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generally  overlooked  by  the  foreign  observer,  is  that  the  pro-\ 
fessional  training  of  the  German  subject  leaves  him  German  % 
while  it  makes  him  expert.  Character  formed  before  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  Professor  James  tells  ns,  sets  like  plaster  and 
will  never  soften  again.  The  German  leader  may  be  an  expert 
authority  in  his  own  field,  master  of  himself  and  a  guide  to 
others,  but  in  every  other  aspect  of  life  he  is  German,  a  sub- 
missive, loyal,  obedient  subject  of  an  imperial  state. 

If  anywhere  in  the  world,  or  at  any  time  in  history,  a  parallel 
can  be  found  to  this  superb  machine  for  the  education  of  a 
nation  I  do  not  know  of  it.  In  its  conception,  its  magnitudeJ 
its  precision,  and  its  perfection  of  operation  it  must  command! 
the  attention  of  every  professional  expert  in  the  educational 
world.  And  whether  Germany  goes  down  in  defeat,  humbled* 
because  of  the  arrogance  of  her  military  caste,  or  goes  forward 
to  the  conquest  of  the  world,  her  mode  of  education  will  for- 
ever stand  as  an  object  lesson  to  every  state  that  aspires  to 
national  unity  and  hopes  for  national  greatness.  The  state 
that  depends  upon  military  power  for  its  security  and  advance^ 
ment  must  imitate,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  any  variation  what- 
ever from  the  German  norm  would  be  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness. But  if  other  ideals  control,  such  as  the  theory  that  the 
greatest  good  of  all  is  best  subserved  by  the  highest  develops 
ment  of  each,  some  other  system  of  education  must  be  foimd 
that  will  assure  civil  order  and  social  security. 
/  The  fimdamental  problem  in  education  for  citizenship,  as  if 
I  have  already  indicated,  lies  in  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the 
\  state.  If  citizenship  be  stressed,  a  large  place  must  be  founiji 
for  individual  initiative,  self-direction  and  self-control;  if,  04 
the  contrary,  the  emphasis  be  put  on  the  safety  of  the  stat^ 
discipline  will  take  precedence  over  liberty  in  the  training  of 
the  citizen.  Inasmuch  as  the  welfare  of  the  citizen  is  indis- 
j  solubly  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  civil  order  and  social 
1  security,  both  liberty  and  discipline  must  obtain  in  every  sys- 
tem of  public  education.  The  piupose  of  this  series  of  meetings 
is  to  consider  anew  the  rights  of  the  American  citizen  and  his 
duties  toward  the  state  in  order  that  our  professional  experts 
may  do  their  part  in  the  realization  of  those  ideals  for  which 
this  nation  stands.    What  we  need  in  this  country  is  a  system 
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(of  edupLtional  adminisjtration  that  shall  eliminate  the  poli- 
tician; a  professional  spirit  that  shall  put  the  public  good  ahead 
of  personal  gain;  teaching  and  school  management  that  shall 
appreciate  reasonable  law  and  secure  voluntary  obedience  to 
constituted  authority;  and  finally,  educational  leadership  that 
shall  concern  itself  not  merely  with  the  mechanics  of  school- 
keeping,  but  also  shall  rise  to  the  heights  of  patriotic  states- 
manship. The  elaboration  of  such  a  system,  comprehensive 
in  scope  and  efficient  in  operation,  is  the  supreme  task  of  all 
God-fearing,  patriotic,  self-supporting  American  citizens. 

Note.  The  above  address  by  Dean  Russell  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  addresses 
given  before  the  stafi  of  Teachers  College  with  the  aim  of  studying  the  basic 
principles  which  must  underlie  a  system  of  education  suited  to  the  needs  of  a 
democratic  society  such  as  ours.  An  important  topic  in  this  discussion  is  the 
nature  of  the  state  and  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  it 

All  the  addresses  of  the  series  have  been  reported  stenographically  and  will 
appear  in  the  Reoosd  in  the  order  in  which  given.  The  second  address  of  the 
series  is  that  of  Professor  Dewey  which  appears  on  pages  127  to  141  of  this 
number  of  the  Recosd.  The  third  addras,  by  Professor  Charles  A.  Beard,  of 
Columbia  University,  will  appear  in  the  May  number  of  the  Recosd 
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By  JOHN  DEWEY 
ProfeHor  of  Philoiophy,  Columbia  Univeraity 

When  the  Dean  asked  me  to  speak  he  gave  me,  or  at  least 
suggested,  a  rather  large  contract.  If  I  remember  rightly,  he 
asked  me  to  speak  on  the  nature  of  the  state  and  its  relation 
to  public  education,  and  to  say  something  about  the  kind  of 
education  which,  in  this  country,  would  fulfil  the  necessities  of 
a  state  like  our  own. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  explain  what  the  nature 
of  the  state  is  in  general.  When  we  try  to  put  before  our- 
selves a  workable  conception  of  the  nature  of  our  own  state, 
the  nature  of  our  own  United  States  as  a  nation,  we  find  such 
striking  contrasts  (especially  and  markedly  in  the  relation  of 
the  state  to  education)  with  the  picture  of  the  activities  of 
the  German  state,  as  the  Dean  put  them  before  us  two  weeks 
ago  to-day,  that  we  are  naturally  led  to  ask:  What  is  there 
common  to  both  of  the  coimtries  to  which  we  can  intelligently 
apply  the  name  "state,"  when  the  functions  of  the  political 
unit  in  the  two  cases  are  so  unlike?  Does  the  term  "state" 
mean  anything  more  than  that  there  is  some  kind  of  political 
organization,  that  there  is  some  kind  of  political  unit?  Does 
it  throw  any  light  upon  what  the  nature  of  that  organization  is? 

Let  me  briefly  recall,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  out  the  point, 
some  of  the  features  of  education  in  the  German  state,  as  the 
Dean  presented  them  to  us.  There  was  the  fact  that  the 
child,  from  birth  on,  comes  very  definitely  imder  the  cognizance 
of  the  civic  authorities,  and  that  he  is  kept  track  of,  not  merely 
as  an  individual,  but  as  a  member  of  a  certain  family,  of  a 
certain  social  station  in  which  he  is  placed,  as  it  were,  for  life; 

*Thit  it  a  stenqsrapldc  report  of  the  second  of  the  teries  of  addrenes  given  before  the 
■taff  of  Teachers  College. 
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that  this  supervision  is  not  a  merely  nominal  thing,  but  some- 
thing which  determines  in  a  very  defijiite  way  the  activities 
of  the  dvic  authorities. 

Just  one  little  incident  that  came  to  my  attention,  which  is 
trifling,  and  which  could  be  duplicated  indefinitely  by  any 
traveler:  Some  friends  of  mine  were  spending  a  winter  in 
Mimich,  and  they  happened  to  have  a  child  with  them,  a  little 
girl  who  was  of  school  age.  When  they  filled  out  the  ordi- 
nary blank  that  travelers  have  to  fill  out  about  themselves, 
their  occupations,  their  families  and  all  the  other  information 
which  may  come  in  usefully,  they  recorded  the  fact  of  their 
own  religious  persuasion.  Time  went  by  and  they  were  visited 
by  an  ofiSdal,  who  asked  them  what  they  were  doing  about  the 
religious  education  of  their  child.  They  satisfied  him  that  they 
were  attending  to  the  regular  school  education  of  the  child;  but 
that  was  not  enough:  they  had  put  down,  in  their  returns, 
that  they  were  members  of,  or  at  least  connected  with,  such 
and  such  a  church;  and  this  official  desired  to  know  what  they 
were  doing  about  the  religious  education  of  the  child.  As 
nothing  was  being  done  about  it,  they  had  to  promise  to  get 
busy  and  do  something  about  it,  if  they  were  going  to  continue 
to  reside  peaceably  in  the  dty  of  Munich.  It  was  not  that 
the  state  was  going  to  force  any  religion  on  them.  If  they 
had  put  down  on  their  schedule  that  they  had  no  religion, 
that  they  were  skeptics  or  agnostics,  that  would  have  satis- 
fied the  state.  But  having  stated  that  they  did  have  a  cer- 
tain religious  connection,  the  dvic  authorities  were  going  to 
see  that  the  child  had  the  education  it  was  entitled  to  imder 
the  drcumstances;  and  if  the  parents  did  not  care  to  give  it, 
or  neglected  giving  it,  they  were  to  be  looked  after  and  stirred 
up  by  the  authorities  imtil  they  did  something. 

That  is  just  one  instance  of  the  thoroughness  and  effidency 
of  detail  with  which  the  relationship  of  the  individual  *fto  the 
state,  from  early  childhood  up,  is  looked  after  in  Germany. 

There  is  the  matter,  also,  of  the  definiteness  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  curriculum:  the  concentration  upon  a  single  pur- 
pose; thoroughness  in  seeing  that  the  aims  concentrated  upon 
are  really  carried  out;  the  control  of  the  ng^ads  of  teaching,  of 
the  child's  time;  the  public  control  of  the  whole  administra- 
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tion.  When  we  compare  that  with  our  own  public  school 
system  in  its  relation  to  political  authority,  we  are  led,  I  say, 
to  ask  whether  there  is  anything  in  common  between  the  diflFer- 
ent  states  excepting  the  iDare  fact  that  they  are  both  states, 
that  they  both  have  some  kind  of  political  organization  which 
conducts  schools  at  public  expense. 

We  have  a  public  school  system.  If  anybody  asked  just 
where  it  came  from  or  just  where  it  is  going,  or  at  least  who 
it  is  that  is  seeing  to  it  that  it  is  going  in  some  definite  direc- 
tion, I  think  that  the  answer  to  the  first  question  would  be 
that,  like  Topsy,  the  school  system  "just  growed";  and  grew 
in  a  rather  invertebrate  way,  as  the  lower  organisms  grow — ^by 
extension  and  multiplication  and  proliferations  and  contractions 
here  and  there;  that  it  has  one  structure  in  one  section  of  the 
country,  and  quite  another  in  another  section;  that  it  varies 
from  state  to  state  and  from  town  to  town,  and  even  in  differ- 
ent districts  in  the  same  town;  that  even  when  there  is  great 
emphasis  put  by  the  authorities  upon  mechanical  uniformity, 
the  spirit,  atmosphere,  and  actual  method  of  the  schools  vary 
widely.  And,  if  we  asked  who  is  directing  the  course  which 
this  great  thing  which  has  grown  up  is  taking,  what  would 
be  the  answer?  Everybody  in  general  and  nobody,  very  much, 
in  particular.  If  there  were  an  attempt  to  state  just  what 
are  the  ends  to  which  it  is  being  shaped,  we  again  would  find 
that  there  was  nothing  as  definite,  as  concentrated,  as  single, 
which  we  can  put  our  finger  on,  as  we  find  in  Germany.  None 
the  less,  we  have  got  a  public  school  system,  supported  by  public 
taxation,  where  school  teachers  are  public  officers  and  nominally 
under  definite  public  control.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole 
relation  of  the  state  to  the  system  is  so  radically  different  that 
the  very  term  "state"  must  have,  as  a  working  thing,  a  very 
different  meaning  with  us  from  that  which  it  has  in  Germany. 

Consider  our  federal  control.  As  we  all  know,  our  so-called 
Federal  Bureau  of  Education  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  a 
kind  of  bookkeeping  arrangement,  gathering  and  publishing 
statistics,  distributing  information,  but  having  no  more  prac- 
tical relation  to,  no  more  control  over,  the  school  policy  of  the 
coimtry  than  if  it  were  subsidized  and  conducted  by  some 
private,  voluntary  body. 
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In  our  states  we  find  different  amounts  of  activity  and  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  competency  in  educational  matters.  But  I 
think  we  also  find  that  when  the  state  authorities  are  most 
active  they  are  likely  to  meet  the  most  resentment;  and  that 
there  is  a  very  common  feeling,  for  example  among  the  teachers 
of  this  state,  that  the  centralized  educational  activities  of  the 
state  (which  I  suppose  are  rather  more  centralized  here  than 
in  other  states  of  the  Union),  so  far  as  they  attempt  control, 
are  an  interfering  and  limiting  factor,  a  factor  which  makes,  on 
the  whole,  for  a  mechanical  imiformity  and  multiplication  of 
red  tape,  rather  than  something  which  coimts  constructively. 
Even  if  the  attitude  were  different,  however,  we  know  very 
well  that  after  all  our  state  control  has  been  a  minor  thing. 
It  simply  touches  the  teachers  and  the  school  and  the  pupils 
here  and  there,  instead  of  touching  them  everywhere  and  touch- 
ing them  persistently,  and  for  a  movement  in  a  given  direction, 
as  in  the  school  system  of  Germany. 

So,  once  more  I  say:  Just  what  is  the  state  and  just  what 
do  we  mean  by  it  imder  these  drciunstances?  We  must  at 
least  discriminate  different  kinds  of  states,  if  we  cannot  tell 
what  the  state  is,  and  mention  some  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  these  different  kinds  of  states. 

It  happens,  because  of  the  incidents  of  German  history,  that 
there  the  state  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  over-will,  of  over- 
reason;  a  kind  of  superman,  which  is  needed  to  direct  and  or- 
ganize and  co5rdinate  the  activities  of  different  individuals, 
to  see  that  they  really  are  effective  and  that  confusion  and 
anarchy  do  not  residt  from  a  multiplicity  of  individual  efforts. 
Thoroughness  and  efficiency  in  the  organization  of  the  educa- 
tional system  from  top  to  bottom  and  in  all  its  details,  is  ob- 
viously a  fact  which  is  closely  correlated  with  such  a  conception 
of  the  state.  Even  the  most  religious  people  among  us,  persons 
who  believe  most  thoroughly  in  Providence,  would  resent,  I  think, 
the  attempt  of  Providence  to  look  after  them  too  minutely  and 
persistently  in  the  details  of  life.  On  the  whole,  in  these  details, 
they  prefer  to  be  their  own  providence,  and  to  do  a  reasonable 
amount  of  looking  out  for  themselves.  It  is  impossible,  I  think, 
for  us  to  imagine  ourselves  living  with  any  degree  of  comfort 
or  satisfaction,  intellectual  or  emotional,  under  a  state  which  is 
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essentially  a  providential  state,  a  providence  for  our  activities, 
even  if  we  knew  that  it  was  more  capable  of  effective  action 
than  are  the  looser  arrangements  imder  which  we  live.  All  our 
traditions  are  in  favor  of  having  considerable  elbow  room,  and 
using  oiu:  elbows  individually  to  do  our  own  poking  and  push- 
ing, if  we  feel  strongly  inclined  in  that  way. 

The  great  virtue  which  is  developed  in  a  state  like  the  Ger- 
man state  is  the  virtue  of  obedience.  I  do  not  mean  by  that 
blind  obedience  (because  it  is  not  blind  obedience),  but  a  trained 
obedience,  an  obedience  which  has  a  conscious  and  intelligent 
character,  which  has  its  moral  phase  of  loyalty  and  faithful- 
ness and  thoroughness,  but  which,  none  the  less,  is  an  ideal  of 
obedience.  In  this  coimtry  we  talk  more  or  less  about  obedience, 
but  it  is  generally  to  deplore  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  of 
it.  We  all  agree  that  other  people  ought  to  be  more  obedient, 
but  we  are  not,  generally,  willing  to  start  by  setting  the  example. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  who  the  authority  is  which  has  the  right 
and  title  to  command  oiu:  obedience;  and,  imtil  we  are  surer 
than  we  are  at  present  of  just  who  it  is  that  has  the  claim  to 
command  oiu:  obedience,  we  prefer  to  take  the  chances  of  work- 
ing things  out  in  om:  own  way.  Yet  siurely  there  should  be  some 
kind  of  an  idea  embodied  in  our  own  state;  and  there  should  be 
some  corresponding  virtue,  some  general  trait  of  character,  which 
shoidd  be  as  defijiitely  characteristic  of  oiu:  life  as  is  the  habit 
of  trained,  loyal  obedience  and  subordination  in  the  German 
state.  If  that  be  so,  we  need  an  educational  system  as  defi- 
nitely related  to  the  ideal  and  idea  of  our  state  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  to  the  development  of  a  national  trait 
.  of/moral  and  intellectual  excellence  as  can  be  found  in  any  state. 

I  wish  to  confess  that  while  I  have  given  considerable  tiiought 
to  this  matter,  I  have  been  left  upon  the  whole,  with  question 
marks,  interrogation  points,  rather  than  with  definite  and  posi- 
tive conclusions.  Yet  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  are  a  few 
things  which  may  ^e  laid  down,  if  not  as  conclusions,  as  prem- 
ises in  a  discussion  of  this  matter. 

To  go  back  to  the  school  system.  As  I  said  before,  it  seems, 
like  Topsy,  to  have  "just  growed"  and  to  be  going  on  "just 
growing"  without  any  very  definite  policy  or  direction.  Yet 
we  have  something.     We  have  something  which  is  very  re- 
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spectable,  and  which  in  many  of  its  features  is  most  admirable 
as  far  as  it  goes.  Theoretically,  the  lack  of  system,  the  lack  of 
definite  organization  and  control  might  seem  to  be  fitted  simply 
to  produce  general  chaos,  anarchy,  confusion,  and  inefficiency. 
We  all  admit  that  there  is  enough  of  these  traits;  there  are 
plenty  of  things  to  remedy.  But  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us 
would  be  so  pessimistic  as  to  say  that  these  are  the  character- 
istics of  our  school  system.  We  would  say  that  we  still  have  a 
right  to  talk  about  our  school  system,  in  spite  of  them.  There 
is  some  animating  spirit  and  internal  movement  of  direction  in 
the  whole  thing  which  generates  at  least  vitality  and  promise, 
and  which  supplies  a  certain  amount  of  real  coherency.  Pos- 
sibly a  consideration  of  that  vitality  and  that  degree  of  co- 
herency and  efficiency  which  have  been  achieved  will  throw 
some  light  upon  the  questions  as  to  what  is  the  real  nature, 
the  real  idea,  the  real  animating  purpose  of  our  state,  and 
consequentiy  give  us  a  clew  to  the  true  fimction  of  public 
education  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  the  state. 

We  are  struck  when  we  look  back  over  such  progress  as  has 
been  made  with  the  importance  of  volimtary  leadership  and  vol- 
untary coSperation.  If  we  look  back  to  tiie  significant  move- 
ments in  this  country  which  have  accomplished  important 
things  for  education,  we  find  (do  we  not?)  that  they  have 
originated  for  the  most  part  in  the  intelligence,  the  enthusiasm, 
and  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  individuals  and  groups  of 
individuals.  Even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Horace  Mann,  an 
individual  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  official  position,  we  do 
not  find  that,  after  all,  the  work  gained  influence  and  prestige 
because  of  the  official  position;  but  that  it  was,  rather,  the 
intelligent  activity  and  persuasive  power  of  the  work  of  the 
individual  which  gave  dignity  and  prestige  to  the  office. 

We  find,  again,  that  the  results  have  largely  been  accomplished 
by  taking  particular  questions  as  they  arose  and  by  using  com- 
mon sense.  That  may  seem  to  be  rather  a  trivial  remark, — to 
mention  that  we  have  made  headway  by  using  just  ordinary 
horse  sense.  But  is  it  not  a  significant  remark  in  that  it  indi- 
cates a  disposition  to  deal  with  particular  problems  as  they 
arise,  and  to  bring  to  bear  the  particular  resources  available 
to  deal  with  the  particular  question  when  it  comes  up? 
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I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  may  recall  the  remark  that 
Matthew  Arnold  made  after  his  visit  to  this  coxmtry.  He  did 
not  find  us  very  interesting  or  intellectual,  and  he  did  not  find 
any  widespread  culture.  But  the  trait  for  which  he  gave  the 
American  people  credit,  the  trait  which  he  emphasized,  was  the 
power  of  seeing  straight,  seeing  dearly,  and  bringing  that 
straight  and  dear  vision  to  bear  upon  the  conduct  of  life. 

That,  I  take  it,-  is  another  name  for  common  sense;  and 
common  sense  is  another  name  for  perceiving  the  relation 
which  exists  between  means  and  ends;  a  sense  for  particular 
ends  that  need  to  be  accomplished,  and  a  sense  for  selecting 
and  emplo)dng  the  specific  means  required  in  order  to  attain 
them.  I  am  not  sajdng  this  (I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
need  of  my  making  this  remark)  for  the  sake  of  compliment- 
ing ourselves,  or  patting  ourselves  on  the  back;  but  rather 
to  explain  what  would  seem  otherwise  to  be  difficult  of  explana- 
tion,— the  fact  that,  with  so  little  direction  and  so  little  organ- 
ization and  control,  we  still  have  as  much  of  a  school  system 
as  we  do  possess,  with  the  degree  of  vitality,  coherency,  and 
promise  which  mark  it. 

A  third  trait  I  would  mention  (which  is  really  the  correlate 
of  the  element  of  voluntary  enterprise,  voluntary  leadership 
and  assodation  and  persuasion)  is  a  certain  mental  dodlity,  a 
certain  willingness  to  learn.  There,  again,  I  would  not  be  flam- 
boyant or  guilty  of  any  false  complacency.  But  I  would  ask 
how  a  country  has  been  kept  together  with  so  little  govern- 
mental activity  as  marks  our  own,  and  with  so  little  regard 
for  what  governmental  activity  we  have,  that  Kipling  could 
say  of  us,  with  at  least  a  goodly  amount  of  truth,  that  we 
"make  the  laws  we  flout  and  flout  the  laws  we  make"?  How 
could  we,  I  say,  have  attained  as  much  order,  organization, 
and  stability  as  we  have,  if  there  were  not  a  general  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  people  to  listen  to  good  advice  and,  when 
it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  good  advice,  to  follow  it?  We 
are  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  attitude  of  the  man 
from  Missouri.  We  want  to  be  shown;  but  we  are  moderately 
willing  to  be  shown,  and  to  act  upon  the  consequences  of 
being  shown. 

These  three  traits  indicate  some  of  the  main  features  which 
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a  Purvey  of  our  past  educational  history  brings  out  as  the 
causies  of  our  successes,  as  offsets  to  the  forces  making  for 
disi'Ategration  and  breakdown.  These  traits,  I  repeat,  seem 
to  me  also  to  throw  some  Ught  upon  the  nature  of  our  state 
life.  They  suggest  that  it  is  essentially  a  cooperative  under- 
taking, one  which  rests  upon  persuasion,  upon  ability  to  con- 
vince and  be  convinced  by  reason;  or,  in  ordinary  language, 
upon  public  opinion.  If,  then,  we  have  a  state,  if  we  have 
a  real  sodal  organization  and  unity,  it  is  in  virtue  of  the 
existence  and  the  influence  of  that  impalpable  thing  called 
pubUc  opinion:  the  common  mind,  the  common  intention,  re- 
sulting from  free  exchange  and  conmiunication  of  ideas,  from 
teaching  and  from  being  taught. 

Even  the  corruption  of  our  politics,  the  things  that  we  do 
not  professedly  like  (though  we  most  of  us  do  not  dislike  them 
so  much  but  what  we  would  rather  have  them  go  on  than  to 
bother  too  much  about  them),  the  tendency  to  identify  politics 
with  graft  which  is  a  very  real  fact  in  this  country,  is  in  a 
way  but  the  negative  side  of  this  dependence  of  our  govern- 
ment upon  public  opinion.  For  where  there  is  not  public 
opinion,  or  where  it  is  not  made  effective  and  persistently 
brought  to  bear,  our  affairs  remain  very  largely  in  the  hands 
of  bosses,  and  thereby  represent  private  interests  which  are 
making  something  out  of  keeping  things  and  running  things 
as  they  are.  The  history  of  our  reform  movements  brings  out, 
I  think,  the  fact  that  without  persistent  public  opinion  we  do 
not  keep  our  governments  straight.  For  they  are  largely  spo- 
radic exhibitions  of  great  temporary  urgency  and  heat.  They 
die,  except  when  they  really  succeed  in  developing,  organizing 
and  keeping  focussed  on  some  particular  evil  a  general  public 
opinion.  The  popular  attitude  toward  the  reformer,  I  think,  is 
really  accoimted  for  in  a  good  deal  the  same  way.  We  take  a 
semi-htraiorous,  semi-flippant  view  of  our  reformers,  as  we  do  of 
our  political,  bosses  and  grafters,  because  we  have  a  certain 
subconscious,  instinctive  feeling  of  the  impotence  of  their  efforts 
as  long  as  they  are  merely  private,  and  fail  to  get  hold  of  and 
organize  public  sentiment  in  a  definite  direction. 

As  for  the  other  part  of  my  assignment,  which  was  virtually 
as  to  the  policy  which  needs  be  pursued  by  our  public  school 
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system  in  view  of  our  own  particular  national  problems  and 
calling,  I  have  to  confess  that  all  the  light  I  am  able  to  get 
comes  from  starting  with  our  actual  situation  as  that  has 
developed  and  now  shows  itself.  I  suppose  perhaps  ali  of 
us  like  to  dream  sometimes  of  a  scheme  which  shall  be  as 
organized  and  as  efficient  as  that  of  Germany,  which  shall 
take  hold  of  things  and  work  them  out  along  a  few  compa- 
ratively simple  and  definite  lines.  Yet  we  all  want  it  done 
without  interfering  with  our  individual  liberties  and  inclina- 
tions. I  have  tried  several  times  to  build  up  a  program,  a 
scheme,  along  these  lines;  but  I  always  woke  up  when  I  had 
carried  my  dream  to  a  certain  point,  and  realized  that  my  pic- 
ture did  not  have  much  of  anything  to  do  with  the  facts  of 
the  situation.  Yet  I  am  equally  convinced  that  we  are  reach- 
ing— ^have  reached — a  turning  point,  a  critical  point;  that 
whatever  may  have  been  said  in  the  past  in  favor  of  letting 
things  drift  and  grow  along  their  own  lines  in  their  own  way, 
we  have  now  reached  a  point  where  we  have  to  take  more 
conscious  and  deliberate  thought  respecting  these  matters; 
where  we  need  a  more  carefully  thought-out  constructive  policy 
regarding  public  education  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  fall  upon  it  in  connection  with  our  national  life. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  excellence,  the  virtue,  which  we 
need  to  develop  as  the  analogue  of  the  trait  of  intelligent, 
trained  obedience  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  essentially  re- 
sponsibility— organized  and  intelligent  responsibility.  We  can- 
not give  up  the  policy  of  depending  upon  volimtary  and  private 
initiative  and  effort;  upon  the  processes  of  persuasion  and 
conviction,  discussion,  publicity,  and  exchange  of  ideas  so  as 
to  form  public  opinion.  But  we  need  a  greater  recognition 
of  responsibility  to  the  common  weal  in  carrying  on  these 
operations.  We  need,  in  short,  some  constructive  organization 
of  the  same  forces  and  processes  which  have  brought  us  where 
we  now  are. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come,  we  can 
have  a  high  degree  of  centralized  authority  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tional bureaus  in  this  country  without  their  doing  quite  as 
many  mischievous  and  harmful  things  as  good  ones: — ^if,  that  is 
to  say,  they  work  along  the  older  and  more  recognized  lines  of 
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General  control.  The  danger  would  be  a  lot  of  machinery  for 
the  sake  of  machinery,  and  multiplication  of  red  tape,  and 
mechanical  uniformity.  But  there  is  a  possibility  of  doing"  more 
than  has  been  done,  and  doing  it  more  systematically  on  the 
part  of  state  and  local  departments  of  education,  in  ways  which 
are  congenial  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  As  almost 
everybody  has  been  saying  of  late,  a  crucial  question  for  our 
democracy  is  whether  we  can  develop  and  utilize  experts.  I  do 
not  think  that  for  a  long  time  to  come,  because  of  our  national 
spirit  and  temper,  we  can  develop  experts  in  the  sense  of  official 
administrative  experts,  experts  who  will  do  it  for  us,  who  will 
be  a  kind  of  providence  over  us.  I  think  it  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  have  a  vision  of  another  kind  of  expert  service  from 
the  state;  from  the  larger  state,  the  federal  Union;  the  smaller 
state,  the  State  of  New  York,  for  example,  and  again  from 
the  local  community.  I  think  we  can  develop,  for  example,  in 
New  York  State,  a  department  of  education  which  shall  com- 
mand the  most  expert  educational  capacity  that  there  is  in 
the  whole  state,  and  which  shall  put  it  at  the  disposal  of  every 
community  that  wants  it,  and  of  every  community  that  needs 
it,  whether  it  wants  it  or  not. 

What  reason  is  there  why  the  town  of  Jonesville,  whether 
it  is  a  village  of  five  hundred  people,  or  whether  it  is  a  larger, 
more  ambitious  village  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  or  a  large 
dty — ^what  reason  is  there  why  it  should  not  have  at  its  com- 
mand, whenever  needed,  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  in- 
formation attainable  and  the  best  advice  existent  regarding 
its  new  school  building,  its  architecture  and  its  hygienic  con- 
ditions, or  regarding  the  need  of  some  new  line  of  study  and 
the  best  method  of  introducing  it,  or  an  accurate  report  on  the 
weaknesses  and  strength  of  the  efforts  that  already  exist?  Why 
should  not  the  locality  have  these  things  not  at  arm's  length 
or  by  the  sending  out  of  documents,  which  go  into  the  waste 
basket,  or  into  the  scientific  substitute  for  the  waste  basket,  a 
pigeon  hole,  but  through  individual  contact?  A  staff  of  indi- 
viduals, advisory  experts,  actually  going  into  communities  and 
staying  there  till  they  have  put  such  knowledge  and  ability  at 
their  command,  would  supply  a  kind  of  expert  service  which 
is  in  line  with  our  traditions. 
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Certainly  American  people  are  willing,  upon  the  whole,  to 
spend  money,  and  they  are  particularly  willing  to  spend  money 
to  save  the  spending  of  more  money.  The  great  efficiency 
in  economies  of  a  body  of  trained  experts  who  could  put  their 
advice  and  ideas  and  experience — ^not  theirs  alone,  but  tile 
acounulated  wisdom  and  experience  of  all  those  who  had  studied 
— ^voluntarily  at  the  command  of  a  particular  conmiunity, 
would  go  far.  Such  advisory  expert  service  might  in  time  be 
reinforced  by  actual  pressiire.  At  all  events,  the  organization 
by  the  state  of  such  service  seems  to  me  a  more  promising 
procedure  than  an  attempt  to  have  a  state  or  national  regu- 
lation of  courses  of  study,  and  of  methods  and  equipment  of 
teachers,  and  a  highly  centralized  supervision  and  inspection 
of  teachers,  with  the  idea  of  determining  mathematically  what 
is  to  be  done  and  how,  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher,  and  so  on. 
This  method  of  direction  is,  it  seems  to  me,  so  foreign  to  our 
temper  of  mind  that  we  get  the  disadvantages  of  it,  the  mere 
medianical  impacts,  whenever  we  try  an  experiment  in  it. 

We  have,  of  course,  the  beginning  of  machinery  for  at  least 
the  training. of  these  experts.  I  hardly  need  point  that  fact 
out  in  this  institution,  for  I  think  the  history  of  this  institution 
might  have  been  used  as  illustration  and  evidence  of  my  point — 
the  fact  that  we  proceed  most  easily  and  most  effectively  along 
Unes  of  codperation  and  voluntary  effort;  that  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  develop  leadership  in  these  things,  and  that  upon  the 
whole  the  people  are  fairly  responsive — and  responsiveness  is 
a  large  element  in  responsibility — to  leadership  which  depends 
upon  using  educational  methods  rather  than  upon  the  prestige 
and  authority  of  official  position. 

Yet  we  certainly  have  a  very  great  waste  in  the  utilization 
of  our  experience.  And  that  leads  me  to  another  point  which, 
perhaps,  is  only  another  aspect  of  my  first  one, — the  need  for 
more  sjrstematic  organization  of  knowledge,  a  more  systematic 
carrying  on  of  educational  experimentation,  and'  a  provision 
for  utilizing  the  results  of  experimentation.  I  sometimes  think 
that  the  greatest  single  waste  in  hiunan  life  is  the  amount  of 
educational  experience  that  fails  to  be  registered  and  to  get 
cumulative  force,  educational  experience  in  the  family  as  well 
as  in  the  school.    Almost  all  parents,  for  example,  are  bringing 
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up  "their  children  as  if  nobody  had  ever  brought  up  children 
befoiie,  except  as  to  what  they  can  remember  from  their  own 
biin;^g  up,  and  what  they  can  happen  to  pick  up  from  what 
they  see  aroimd  them.  How  far  would  medicine  have  got — and 
r&edidne  is  not  nearly  so  difEicult  an  enterprise  as  that  of  rear- 
ing hmnan  beings — ^how  far  would  medicine  have  got,  if  every 
disease  had  been  treated  as  if  it  were  imique  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  neither  success  nor  failure  had  been  in  any  way 
recorded  and  distributed  so  as  to  be  utilized  for  subsequent 
experience?  Medicine  is  what  it  is  because  of  the  expert  record- 
ing of  clinical  experiences,  and  because  of  the  organization  of 
devices  not  only  for  recording  them,  but  for  distributing  them 
and  making  them  available  to  others. 

We  have  any  amoimt  of  publicity  in  this  country,  but  we 
have  little  organized,  coherent,  and  directed  publicity.  We 
have  so  much  publicity  that  we  have  a  kind  of  newspaper 
government,  but,  as  we  all  know,  it  is  a  haphazard  thing,  at 
the  mercy  of  individual  caprice  and  personal  interest  and  so 
on.  Just  as  in  our  social  life  in  general  we  need  a  systematic 
machinery  of  publicity  in  order  to  get  a  direction  of  oxu*  aflFairs 
which  shall  really  be  direction,  so  in  our  education  we  need, 
along  with  this  organization  of  experts  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
a  corresponding  organization  of  the  mechanism  of  systematic 
publicity,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  real  national  policy  in 
education.  Every  important  educational  dispute — take  the  sit- 
uation in  this  city  to-day — gives  evidence  of  our  weakness  in 
respect  to  the  incoherent,  tmcertain,  and  haphazard  way  in 
which  educational  questions  arise  and  are  settled,  because  of  the 
lack  of  any  means  of  adequate  publicity  to  reach  even  the  edu- 
cational force,  the  teaching  force,  to  say  nothing  of  reaching  the 
parents  and  tiie  taxpayers  and  others  concerned.  There  is  gen- 
eral fear  on  the  part  of  almost  everybody  that  somebody  else  is 
"putting  something  over  on  them,"  and  a  large  part  of  our 
energy  goes  to  protecting  ourselves  from  some  scheme  which 
we  are  afraid  is  going  to  be  "put  over." 

There  was  a  little  episode  that  occurred  in  the  school  board, 
the  board  of  education,  in  a  western  dty  some  years  ago — ^long 
enough  ago,  I  think,  so  that  I  may  tell  the  incident.  There 
had  been  a  rule  in  that  dty  that  persons  who  took  the  exami- 
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nation  for  dty  teachers  shoiild  pass  only  if  they  got  a  certam 
mark;  I  do  not  remember  what  the  mark  was,  but  I  will  call 
it  seventy-five  per  cent.  There  had  been,  for  a  nimiber  of 
years,  a  shortage  of  teachers  taking  the  examination,  and  so 
a  shortage  of  people  who  came  up  to  the  required  mark.  So 
it  had  become  a  habit  to  figure  out  how  many  teachers  were 
needed,  and  then  move  the  mark  back  to  where  it  would  give 
that  niunber  of  teachers.  If  there  were  five  thousand  wanted 
and  there  were  five  thoiisand  above  sixty-six,  then  sixty-six 
was  made  the  passing  mark.  But  as  far  as  the  public  was 
concerned,  and  as  far  as  the  rule  of  the  board  went,  seventy- 
five  per  cent  was  the  passing  mark.  There  was  nothing  very 
vicious  about  it;  it  was  just  a  scheme  to  get  the  required  num- 
ber of  teachers.  A  superintendent  came  in,  however,  who  was 
conscientious,  and  who  was  somewhat  troubled  by  this  irregular 
way  of  doing  business,  so  a  resolution  was  brought  up  in  the 
board  that  the  passing  mark  should  be  lowered,  or  that  the 
practice  which  had  been  in  use  should  be  made  a  public  and 
official  matter,  and  not  a  matter  of  evasion. 

The  point  of  my  story  is  that  the  members  of  that  board 
spent  many  hours  of  very  heated  and  exdted  debate,  wrangUng 
with  one  another.  It  happened  that  a  niunber  of  new  members 
had  been  appointed  by  a  new  political  administration.  The 
persons  who  held  over  from  the  old  administration  claimed  that 
the  incoming  members  were  trying  to  put  something  over  on 
them,  that  they  were  trying  to  discredit  them,  that  they  were 
bringing  in  this  rule  simply  to  show  how  loosely  things  had 
been  conducted  in  the  past,  and  to  convince  the  public  that 
the  public  schools  had  been  running  down  because  they  had 
taken  teachers  who  were  not  suitably  prepared.  The  incoming 
or  new  members  of  the  board  claimed  tiiat  this  was  a  move 
instituted  for  the  piupose  of  discrediting  them  by  putting  them 
in  the  light  of  being  willing  to  reduce  the  standard  for  teachers 
which  had  been  maintained  in  the  past  in  the  dty.  A  propo- 
sition having  been  devised  in  good  intent,  simply  to  get  rid  of 
an  evasive  habit  of  action,  two  factions  of  a  board  quarreled 
with  each  other  for  several  hours  and  called  each  other  all 
kinds  of  names,  because  each  said  the  other  was  trsdng  to  get 
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ahead  of  tliem  in  some  way,  tiU  the  merits  of  the  case  were 
lost  sight  of. 

That  is  an  extreme  and  local  illustration.  But  it  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  way  in  which  many  of  our  educational  questions 
come  up,  imder  present  conditions,  especially  in  our  large  cities, 
and  of  the  atmosphere  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Supposing,  in  this  educational  discussion,  agitation  and  dis- 
tturbance  which  we  read  about  in  the  papers  every  day  in  the 
dty  of  New  York  to-day — supposing  one  hundred  people  really 
wanted  to  find  out  what  the  questions  at  issue  were  and  what 
were  their  true  merits,  and  after  devoting  themselves  soberly 
to  considering  the  issue  and  reaching  a  consensus  of  opinion, 
wished  to  make  their  results  count  for  something.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  would  go  to  work  to  do  it.  I  do  not  say  that 
other  persons  may  not  have  more  experience  in  such  matters, 
but  I  can  not  see,  readily,  any  way  to  organize  a  systematic 
effort  to  get  at  the  facts,  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  reach 
an  opinion,  and  after  a  judgment  has  been  reached  do  some- 
thing in  a  public  and  authentic  fashion  to  make  it  effective. 
Everything  is,  in  a  way,  tangled  up,  covered  up  and  ob- 
scured— and  not  fundamentally  because  of  evil  intent,  but 
simply  because  we  have  neither  the  centralized  and  effective 
machinery  which,  in  Germany,  would  take  care  of  that  need; 
nor,  as  a  substitute,  a  scientific  organization  of  methods  of 
inquiry  and  of  publicity.  In  short,  in  default  of  a  central 
authority  to  take  care  of  such  matters,  I  see  no  recourse  but  an 
organization  of  publicity  to  illuminate  and  direct  public  opinion. 

My  net  condusion  is,  then,  that  while  we  have  reached  a 
critical  point  in  the  development  of  our  national  life  and  in 
the  development  of  our  national  system  of  education,  our 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  matter  must  be  intellectual  and 
moral.  It  is  mainly  a  question  of  getting  the  machinery  of  in- 
vestigation, of  inquiry,  of  discussion,  of  distribution  of  ideas,  and 
of  experience,  organized  and  into  effective  operation;  of  getting 
the  expert  knowledge  and  the  expert  ability  of  the  nation 
focussed,  not  in  the  way  of  a  Providence  from  above,  but  in 
a  way  that  will  come  to  the  aid  of  every  conmiunity  that  is 
dealing  with  a  particular  problem,  so  as  to  enable  it  by  infor- 
mation, consultation,  inspiration,  advice  and  persuasion,   to 
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work  out  its  problems.  I  realize  that  such  a  program  does  not 
soimd  like  a  program.  It  does  not  have  the  striking  features 
which  a  more'  specific  and  definite  system  of  organization  of 
educational  machinery  would  present.  But  it  seems  to  me,  let 
me  repeat  once  more,  that  such  a  program  is  in  line  with  our 
historic  tradition,  our  temper  and  method  of  doing  things,  so 
that  our  choice  is  practically  between  accepting  it  and  continu- 
ing to  let  things  drift  at  rather  loose  ends,  plus  occasional  spas- 
modic efforts  to  put  screws^  on  and  clamp  things  down, — a 
method  which,  in  the  end,  will  simply  awaken  resentment,  or 
which  will  fasten  upon  us  cast  iron  machinery,  nm  for  the  sake 
of  machinery  rather  than  for  the  public  good.  Were  we  to 
imdertake  a  systematic  organization  of  our  expert  advisory 
resources,  and  of  agencies  of  inquiry  and  for  forming  public 
opinion,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  adopt,  whenever  the 
time  came,  an  increased  amount  of  centralized  educational 
authority  without  suffering  from  the  evils  which  would  result 
if  we  had  not  first  achieved  a  vigilant,  enlightened,  co5perative 
spirit  in  the  commimity. 


THE  SHAKESPEARE  FESTIVAL  OF 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE* 

The  scene  of  the  Festival  is  the  countryside  near  Stratford; 
the  time,  the  year  of  Shakespeare's  retirement  from  the  London 
stage.  Not  only  the  participants,  but  the  audience  as  well,  are 
supposed  to  come  in  some  costiune  of  the  period,  if  no  more 
than  cape  and  ruff  added  to  ordinary  dress. 

Before  the  action  begins,  all  present  who  have  Elizabethan 
costume  take  part  in  a  simple  coimtry  dance,  Sellinger's  Rounds 
and  the  graduates,  in  accordance  with  the  college  tradition, 
ceremonially  decorate  the  hall  with  laurel. 

First  Episode— The  Fairy  Prolog 

The  clock  chtmes  midnight.  A  Witch  appears  in  the  midst 
of  the  Dancers,  and  places  in  the  center  (5)  the  huge  kettle  which 
she  bears.  A  red  glow  seems  to  come  from  it.  She  stirs  the  magic 
brew,  and  calling  to  her  mates,  bids  them  drive  aU  mortals  from 
that  place.  This  done,  each  searches  in  the  deep  shadows  and 
brings  her  portion  to  the  horrid  brew, — a  bat,  a  toad,  a  little  wrig- 
gling snake.    Meanwhile  they  circle  round  to  weave  the  magic  spell. 

A  light  appears, — the  fairies  are  coming.  Evil  cannot  withstand 
their  approach,  and  after  a  struggle  the  Witches  are  driven  out 
by  the  Fairy  Heraid.  He  brings  with  him  a  band  of  Elves, 
who  prepare  for  the  meeting  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  with  their 
trains. 

These  enter  from  opposite  directions,  and  meet  with  dignity  and 
ceremony.    The  Elves  dance  in  their  honor. 

A  horn  is  heard  in  the  distance, — again  nearer,  and  Ariel 
springs  into  view.  He  brings  good  tidings,  and  begs  for  the  power 
of  speech  to  tell  his  message  to  mortals  as  well  c^  to  fairies. 

*Held  at  the  College  February  18  and  19. 

1  In  Kimmins:   Guild  of  Play  Book,  Part  I.    London,  J.  Curwen  and  Sons. 
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A  lily  cup  is  hroughi  and  after  a  magic  ceremony,  Ariel  drinks 
and  under  the  spell  of  the  potion  bursts  into  mortal  speech: 

Ariel:    Yestreen,  as  we  in  minstrelsy  held  revel 
A  magic  music  stole  across  the  dales, 
Faint  silvery  tinkles,  whispering  fairy  laughter, 
Chiming  of  marybuds  upon  the  breathless  vales. 
Someone  is  calling  from  the  land  of  mortals. 
Someone  is  calling  the  fairies  unto  men. 
Speed  ye,  swift  Ariel,  through   yonder  marts  of 

mankind, 
Bird,  bee,  and  blossom  shall  ye  this  message  tell. 
A  hooting  owl  then  cried  me  here  to  Stratford, 
And  bat  and  owl  and  beetle  echoed  "Hiel" 
Outburst  the  cowslip  in  golden  chorus  singing, 
Sweet  rang  the  colimibine  her  bells  upon  the  night. 
Swift  rose  my  heart,  that  name  on  wings  up-flinging, 
Shakespeare  comes  here  tonight!    Hail  to  the  kingi 
Sing,  O  ye  starry  skies!    Dance,  O  ye  moonbeams! 
Mortals,  cry  welcome!    Our  playmate  is  come. 
Join  our  rejoicing,  the  fairy  court  invites  you! 
Here's  fim  as  you  like  it!    Here's  sport  as  you  will! 
Mortals  and  fairies,  trip,  measure  for  measure. 
Youth  is  eternal, — come,  take  your  fill. 

AU  dance  for  joy  at  the  news  of  Shakespeare's  return. 
A  glimmer  of  dawn  reminds  Oberon  that  fairy  revels  must  end, 
and  they  part  in  a  spirit  of  rejoicing,  as  day  breaks. 

Second  Episode — ^Arrival  of  the  Children 

At  exU  of  fairies,  moonlight  pales;  yellow  lights  come  on  grad- 
ually. 

Enter,  running  from  2nd  entrance,  Boy  of  ten,  who  hides  behind 
the  benches.  After  a  pause.  Second  Boy  runs  in,  looks  about^ 
and  seeing  no  one,  hops  with  glee. 

Second  Boy:    I  be  first!    I  be  first!     'Tis  a  lazy  Allan,  and 
he  must  give  me  my  pie! 
First  Boy  [springing  out  from  his  hiding  place] :   Lazy  Allan, 
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sooth  dids't  say!   The  joke's  on  thee,  and  eke  the  bet!   I  would 
the  pie-man  were  e'en  here. 

[Girl  and  two  Boys,  and  Older 
Girl  wUh  small  child  come 
straggling  in  from  several  en- 
trances. 

Second  Boy:    'Tis  a  scurvy  trick,  but  thou'lt  get  thy  pie. 

[Some  of  the  children  sit  on  the 
ground;  others  on  the  benches, 
and  still  others  stand. 

Older  Girl  [to  children]:  Oh,  look  you,  yon's  a  fairy  ring, — 
they  danced  all  night,  I  trow. 

First  Boy:  Gill  o'  the  Redcap  did  say  he  had  seen  'em, — ^but 
what's  fairies  to  bear-baiting:  aye,  that's  the  brave  sport! 

[Three  children — hiH>  Boys,  one 
Girl,  and  one  Older  Boy — 
come  in  from  ist  entrance,  the 
latter  pretending  to  drive  them. 

OiDER  Boy:  Whoa,  my  fine  horses!  There!  You're  free  of 
your  traces  and  may  prance  as  you  please.  I  give  you  good 
den,  Mistress  Polly. 

Older  Girl:  Good-morrow,  Tam.  You're  early  to  see  the 
player-folk! 

First  Boy:  Ho,  for  a  game  of  London  Bridge!  Do  thou 
be  one  pier.  Mistress  Polly,  and  I'll  be  t'other. 

Older  Boy:    There's  a  cool  knave — ^have  thy  way. 

They  immediately  start  towards  D,  one  smaU  child  hanging  on 
Polly's  skirt,  and  begin  their  game,  while  older  people  drift  in, 
among  them  the  Constable.  From  this  point  on,  throughout  the 
Festival,  spectators  costumed  appropriately,  not  assigned  to  any 
particular  episode,  may  enter  by  twos  or  threes  and  mingle  with 
the  village  crowd.  The  Bridge  catches  two  children  the  first  time, 
then  one,  then  two.  During  the  tug  of  war,  which  is  short,  enter, 
3rd  entrance,  two  Pie-sellers,  calling  their  wares. 

Pie-Sellers:     Muffins,  crumpets,  pielets,  tea-cakes,   Sally 
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Liinn  or  CoburgI    [A  sing-sang  on  two  notes,  with  a  turn  on 
"SaUy  Lunn."] 

[The  game  breaks  up  with  laugh- 
ter. 
Second  Boy:    Now,  my  pretty  fellow,  thy  pie. 

He  grabs  by  the  ear  the  first  boy,  who  takes  it  in  good  part,  and 
the  children  all  rush  towards  the  pie-sdlers,  meeting  and  surround- 
ing them  beyond  5.  The  pedlars,  with  the  larger  children  circling 
about  them,  make  their  way  to  7,  and  fit  up  their  booth,  near  which 
the  children  remain.  At  this  point,  a  number  of  pedlars  of  pies, 
cakes,  and  the  like,  circulate  through  the  crowd  and  audience,  and 
so  continue  throughout  the  evening. 

Third  Episode — ^The  Youths  and  Maidens 

While  the  children  are  buying  pies,  a  large,  noisy  crowd  of 
young  Shepherds,  Esquires,  Village  Lads  of  aU  sorts,  and  a 
Keeper  or  Hunter  enter  at  2nd  entrance,  laughing  and  singing. 
One  of  them,  a  good  singer,  is  pushed  forward  for  a  song.  He 
stands  on  one  of  the  benches  and  sings. 

[Song:    "A  Farmer  he  lived  in 
a  Far  Coimtree."* 

As  he  ends  his  song,  one  of  two  twin  Serving  Men  snatches 
off  his  cap.  In  the  general  scuffle  that  follows,  the  youths  pursue 
now  one,  now  the  other  twin. 

During  the  song,  enter  at  3rd  entrance  a  group  of  Village 
Maidens,  Dairymaids,  etc.  They  go  through  2,  3,  and  6,  keep- 
ing apart  from  the  noisy  lads,  yet  eyeing  them.  After  the  scuffle, 
the  lads  notice  the  girls,  and  one,  more  daring  than  the  rest,  tries 
to  steal  a  kiss,  but  has  his  ears  boxed.  A  country  dance  follows — 
"New  Bo-peep."» 

After  the  dance,  two  lads  are  seen  in  dispute. 

First  Lad:  Now,  thou  arrant  varlet,  thou  shalt  suffer. 
Take  my  partner,  woulds't?  And  I  must  needs  dance  with 
Mistress  Portly!    Take  that!    [Striking  at  him  with  quarter-siaff.]  '' 

^In  Bantock:    One  Hundred  Songs  of  England    Boston,  Ditson,  19x4./ 

*In  Cedl  Sharp:    Country  Dance  Tunes,  Set  IV.    Novello  and  Comiknyi  n  ^  ^  ^ 
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Second  Lad:  Why,  thou  hot  blood,  what  hast  thou,  to 
dance  ever  with  pretty  Mistress  Marian? 

[They  strike  and  parry  for  a 
Hmey  then  the  first  loses  his 
staff  and  is  tumbled  to  the 
ground. 

Second  Lad:  Prithee  let  me  help  thee;  thy  doublet  is  all 
befouled.    I  will  dust  it  for  thee. 

First  Lad:  A  murrain  on  thy  good  offices!  By  St.  Swithin, 
I  think  I  be  bewitched! 

A  Townsman:  There,  there,  lads,  'tis  all  well  enow  to  use 
your  quarter  staffs,  but  fie,  on  the  festival  day,  in  such  a  coil! 
Come,  and  do  ye  shake  hands  like  true  men,  and  be  merry! 

[Without  jrd  entrance,  voice  of 
Pedlar  heard  singing. 
Pedlar  [sings] :    My  dainty  duck  my  dear-a, — 

[Autolychus^  Song  from  Winter's 
Tale. 
A  Man  in  Crowd:    Who  comes  here? 

[Enter    Pedlar    yd    entrance. 
He    makes    his    way    slowly 
toward  D. 
Pedlar  {sings,  soliciting  trade  as  he  goes) : 

Will  you  buy  any  tape,  or  lace  for  your  cape 

My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a? 
Any  silk,  any  thread,  any  toys  for  your  head. 
Of  the  new'st  and  the  fin'st,  fin'st  wear,  a? 
Come  to  the  pedlar,  etc. 
A  Man:    This  is  a  brave  fellow.    Pedlar,  let's  have  first 
choice.  [A   few   girls   and   men   crowd 

around  him. 
First  Girl:    He  hath  ribbons  of  all  colors  of  the  rainbow! 
Second  Girl:    And  caddisses,  cambrics,  lawns! 
Third  Girl:    Hast  thou  gloves,  good  man? 

[She  turns  and  pulls  by  the  sleeve 
a  man  who  is  making  off. 
Come,  you  promised  me  a  tandy  lace  and  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves. 


FOURTH    EPISODE — THE   ALE   BOOTH    CROWD 


FIFTH    EPISODE — SHAKESPEARE   AND   THE   SINGING    PAGE 

Photographs  by  Paul  Thompson 
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Another  Girl  [to  her  beau]:  You  promised  me  ribbons;  you 
promised  me  them  against  the  feast.    Ribbons,  please  you. 

A  Man:    By  the  Lord,  lady,  I'm  glad  he  has  the  money! 

Second  Pedlar  [sings,  ist  entrance,  while  entering]:  Come 
buy!    Come  buy! 

[From  Winter's  Tale. 

Second  Man:    What,  another  rogue  of  a  pedlar! 
An  Older  Man:    Away!    We'll  ha'  none  o't.    There  has 
been  too  much  buying  already. 
Girls:    No!    Let's  see  his  wares. 

[A  smaU  group  detach  themselves 
from  the  crowd  about  First 
Pedlar. 
Second  Pedlar  [sings]: 

Come  buy  of  me.    Come  buy,  come  buy! 
Buy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry. 
Come  buy! 

[As  the  following  lines  are  spoken 
Second  Pedlar  makes  his 
way  through  7,  C,  8,  and  9. 

First  Girl:    Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow! 
Second  Pedlar:    Cypress  black  as  ere  was  crow! 
Second  Girl:    Gloves,  as  sweet  as  damask  roses! 
Second  Pedlar:    Masks,  for  faces  and  for  noses! 
Third  Girl:    Bugle  bracelet,  necklace  amber! 
Second  Pedlar:    Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber! 

[Various  ones  make  purchases  as 
he  completes  the  verse  and  goes 
off  2nd  entrance  singing. 
Come  buy,  come  buy, 
Buy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry! 

A  Man  [running  after  him]:  I  have  been  cozened  by  the 
rogue!    My  money's  gone!    My  money's  gone! 

A  Second  Man:  Lideed  there  are  cozeners  abroad,  where- 
fore it  behooves  us  to  be  wary.    Ribbons,  gloves!    Ugh! 

[He  goes  off  grumbling,  his  pock- 
ets hanging  out. 
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First  Man  [returning] :    Cozeners!    Pickpockets! 

He  encounters  the  Second  Man,  reveals  to  him  the  state  of  his 
pockets,  and  together  they  cry  out  for  the  Constable.  Town 
Constable,  who  has  been  near  3  since  his  entrance,  makes  a 
great  to-do  about  pursuing  the  culprit,  with  no  effect;  then  returns 
to  the  robbed  men  with  consolatory  remarks.  {This  is  worked  up 
in  the  spirit  of  Dogberry,  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.)  Con- 
stable crosses  to  pie-booth  in  7.  As  the  Pedlars  go  off,  they 
go  into  the  gallery  and  there  distribute  among  the  audience  serpen- 
tine and  rose-petal  confetti  to  be  showered  on  the  performers  in 
the  final  march. 

FouRTB  Episode — ^The  Ale  Boots  Crowd 

As  the  Constable  returns  to  console  the  robbed  man,  men^s 
voices  are  heard  without  3rd  entrance,  singing*^  The  Barley  Mow."* 

Then  come  on,  singing  boisterously,  a  rough  crowd,  the  Ale- 
Seller  and  his  Wife,  Tapsters,  Barmaids,  Hangers-on  of 
Tbe  Tavern,  etc.,  dragging  a  hogshead.  One  carries  a  spigot, 
another  a  mallet,  another  a  bunch  of  green  shrub,  another  a  trestle 
to  support  the  hogshead,  others  flagons.  They  make  their  way  from 
the  entrance  to  the  left,  encicling  the  benches  at  A,  where  a  few 
drop  exhausted,  and  so  on  through  s  lo  B  where  they  set  up  their 
hogshead,  broach  it,  and  pour  ale,  etc.  At  the  same  time  Taps- 
ters and  BARBiAiDS  carrying  trays  of  glasses  and  stone  jugs 
begin  selling  drinks  throughout  the  audience  and  village  crowd. 

Meanwhile  the  song  gets  more  and  more  boisterous,  till  the 
Constable  rttshes  across  from  7  to  break  it  up. 

Enter  six  Boys  from  2nd  entrance  playing  leap-frog.  Toby, 
one  of  the  tavern  men,  standing  in  5  before  ale-booth,  in  panto- 
mime asks  one  if  he  can  tumble.  Toby  shows  him  how  and  the 
boy  does  it  better.  A  Town  Woman  drags  her  boy  off  by  the  ear, 
but  he  escapes  and  rejoins  the  group.  Next  boy,  same  business 
of  standing  on  his  hands.  Toby  is  puffed  up;  he  takes  the  boys 
one  after  another  and  pyramids  them  on  his  shoulders.  The  boys 
turn  cartwheels  off,  and  Toby  handsprings.  Meanwhile,  at  the 
side,  girls  have  been  playing  shuttlecock.    Two  lads  also  have 

*In  Bantock:    One  Hundred  Songs  of  England.    Boston,  Ditson,  1914. 
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Started  a  quarrel,  fisticuffs.  AU  the  villagers  shout "  Fight!  Fight!  *' 
and  crouch  about  in  a  wide  circle.  Ale-keeper  rushes  over  and 
breaks  up  the  fight. 

Toby:  Come,  let  the  boys  have  their  fun.  Here,  can  any 
of  you  wrestle?  I've  got  a  lad  here  that  can  throw  the  best 
of  you. 

He  picks  out  a  lithe  boy.  A  much  heavier  fellow  tackles  him 
and  after  a  bout  is  thrown.  A  shout  of  applause  goes  up.  Fol- 
lowing the  shouty  a  fiddle  is  heard  without  3rd  entrance.  Enter 
Fiddler  leading  by  the  chain  a  dancing  bear.  They  proceed  to 
5,  the  ring  widens  and  the  bear  dances.  After  a  few  moments  the 
bear  gets  surly,  breaks  his  chain,  refuses  to  dance,  embraces  one 
of  the  village  maidens,  is  torn  loose  by  the  wrestlers  and  Con- 
stable, runs  wildly  about  the  circle  and  scatters  the  crowd  in 
all  directions,  making  his  escape  through  2nd  entrance,  pursued 
by  the  Fiddler  and  the  Constable  and  others. 

Fifth  Episode— The  Stratford  Dignitaries 

After  the  bear's  escape,  a  trumpet  sounds  off  3rd  entrance  an- 
nouncing the  coming  of  the  Dignitaries,  whose  arrival  marks  the 
change  from  childlike,  informal,  or  rough  pastimes  to  organized 
and  formal  entertainment.  Bailiff,  Tvith  Trumpeter,  leads  in 
a  group  of  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen  escorting  Shakes- 
peare, as  the  guest  of  honor.  Among  them  is  a  Page  with  a 
lute.  As  the  crowd  turn  to  acclaim  them,  the  Gentles  sit  or 
stand  about  the  benches,  the  Page  sitting  on  the  ground  at  their  feet. 

Bailiff:  A  glad  holiday  to  you  all,  fellow  townsfolk.  What 
diversions  have  we,  to  welcome  back  to  Stratford  our  townsman 
Shakespeare? 

[Applause  from  crowd,  now  grown 
respectful. 

Leader  of  Village  GnuLS  [steps  forward  and  curtsies] :  Will 
it  please  you,  most  honorable  Bailiff,  and  Master  Shakespeare, 
and  the  gentlefolk  all,  to  hear  the  maids  of  Stratford  sing? 

Bailiff:    Gladly,  Mistress  Jessie. 
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[Leader  turns,  and  with  a  quick  positive  gesture  caUs  the  other 
girls  from  the  crowd  into  a  big,  irregular  setnucirde.] 

[Song:  "Now  is  the  Time  of 
Maying."* 

First  Noble:    Well  sung  indeed! 

Others:    Well  sung!    A  pleasant  song  and  a  merry!  etc. 
First  Noble  [to  his  Page]:    Come  lad,  fetch  thy  lute,  and 
sing  in  recompense  to  these  fair  maids  some  song  of  love  and 
lovers.    May  each  have  one  to  her  desire. 
Page  [steps  forward  and  sings  to  the  maids] : 

[Song:  From  Twelfth  Night. 
"It  was  a  lover  and  his 
lass."« 

After  the  second  stanza,  the  Page  stops,  turns  to  his  master 
and  if  so  commanded,  sings  the  remaining  stanzas.  After  the 
applause  by  the  maids,  the  Page  steps  back  into  his  place  and 
sits  at  his  lord' s  feet,  and  the  singing  girls  disperse  in  the  crowd. 

Prom  this  point,  during  the  songs  and  dances  the  persons 
witnessing  them  have  no  assigned  lines,  but  they  are  to  applaud, 
praise,  comment,  freely  as  occasion  warrants.  "Well  leaped!" 
"Ha,  the  Sword  dancers!"  etc.,  ad  lib. 

Sixth  Episode — ^Morris  and  Sword  Dancers 

At  the  conclusion  of  applause  following  the  Page's  song,  from 
3rd  entrance,  a  troupe  of  dancers  enter,  consisting  of  a  Fool, 
several  Toms,  a  Hobby-Horse  (all  of  whom  frisk  about  in 
the  crowd),  and  a  Morris  tiROUP  and  eight  Sword  Dancers. 
They  dance  in,  led  by  a  Fiddler. 

order  of  dances 

1.  Tideswell  Morris  Processional.* 

2.  Morris:    The  Old  Woman  Tossed  up  in  a  Blanket.* 

3.  Flamborough  Sword  Dance.  < 

^In  Famsworth:    Songs  for  Schools  Supplement,    p.  4.    19x4. 
*ln  Elson:    Shakespeare  in  Music.    Boston,  L.  C.  rage,  zqoz. 
'Sharp  and  Madlwaine:    The  Morris  Book.     London,  Novello,  19x2.     Music 
in  Moms  Dance  Tunes,  Set  I,  by  the  same  author. 
^ Sharp:    Sword  Dances  of  Northern  England,  Pt.  n.    London,  Novello. 
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The  FooLy  Toms,  and  Hobby-Horse  remain  two  or  three 
minuies.  Fool  passes  his  hat  among  the  nobles,  for  coins;  others 
frolic  abotU  in  croud;  then  ojf,  Hobby-Horse  last.  For  an  addi- 
tional number,  a  Morris  Jig,^  Jockie  to  the  Fair,  may  be  inserted 
before  the  Toms,  etc.,  go  of. 

Seventh  Episode— The  Boy  Actors 

Boys  haoe  come  in  with  Master  early  in  the  evening,  during 
the'informal  sports,  and  are  stationed  in  2,  to  the  right  of  Dig- 
nitaries. 

Master  [referring  to  the  dance,  which  the  gentlefolk  have  just 
applaude(I\:  Pretty  kickshaws,  pretty  kickshaws.  Yet  for  the 
elegancy,  facility,  and  golden  cadence  of  poesy, — caret.  With 
all  these  warblings  and  kickshaws,  there  is  none  to  honor  the 
high  triumphs  of  classic  art.  Good  old  Mantuan!  Who  un- 
derstandeth  thee  not,  loves  thee  not! 

First  Noble:  Who,  then,  art  thou,  worthy  champion  of 
classic  verse?  Master  of  the  Free  School  of  Stratford?  And 
what  knows  a  schoolmaster  of  songs  and  plays,  whether  good 
or  bad? 

Master:  Meherclel  If  my  boys  were  but  given  leave,  they 
have  somewhat  in  the  ventricle  of  their  memory,  that  is  a 
play  indeedl  An  English  Seneca  writ  it, — a  noble  tragedy, 
worthy  a  noble  hearing. 

Bailiff:  Come,  then.  Sir  Schoolmaster,  thy  lads  shall  have 
such  hearing  as  they  and  their  tragedy  deserve.  Let  them 
stand  forth,  but  look  they  weary  us  not. 

Master:  Will  Fleming,  stand  thou  for  Ferrex;  and  Peter 
Cooke  for  Hermon;  and  let  the  scene  be  that  wherein  the  brothers 
share  the  throne, — 

'^And  traitorous  counsel  now  doth  whirl  about 
The  youthful  heads  of  these  imskillful  kings." 

The  Boys  in  the  following  speeches  should  be  very  serious  and 

dignified,  highly  elocutionary  and  loud  and  shrill  in  voice,  like 

the  '' little  eyases,"  in  Hamlet,  Tvith  a  sudden  change  to  natural 

boy,  when  Kemp  enters.    The  Master,  modeled  on  Holofernes 

^  Shazp  and  Madlwaine:  The  Moiiis  Book,  part  n,  1909,  p.  25.  Monis  Dance 
Tunes,  Sets  m-IV. 
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THE  Pedant  in  Love's  Labor  Lost,  should  be  impartatU  and 
pedantic. 

Ferrex:     I  marvel  much  what  reason  led  the  kmg 
My  father  thus  without  all  my  desert 
To  reve  me  half  the  kingdom,  which  by  course 
Of  law  and  nature  should  return  to  me. 

Hermon:    If  with  a  grudging  mind  you  had  envied 
So  slow  a  sliding  of  his  andent  years, 
Or  sought  before  your  time  to  haste  the  course 
Of  fatal  death  upon  his  royal  head, 
Some  face  of  reason  might  perhaps  have  seemed 
To  yield  some  likely  cause  to  spoil  ye  thus. 

Ferrex:     The  wreckful  gods  pour  on  my  cursed  head 
Eternal  plagues  and  never  dying  woes; 
The  hellish  prince — 

Constable  [interrupting]:  Hellish  prince?  Hellish  prince? 
Li  the  prince's  name,  I  arrest  thee  for  a  false  and  knavish  boyi 

Master:  Oh,  thou  monster  Ignorance!  God  comfort  thy 
capadtyl    Good  masters,  this  is  no  treason, — 

Bailiff:     On,  boy. 

Ferrex:     The  wreckful  gods  pour  on  my  cursed  head 
Eternal  plagues  and  never  dying  woes; 
The  hellish  prince  adjudge  my  damned  ghost 
To  Tantale's  thirst,— 

Toby  [interrupting  from  beside  the  ale-barret]: 

The  wreckful  gods  pour  on  my  cursed  head 
Eternal  ale  and  never  ending  sack, — 

Master:  Most  barbarous  intimation!  Sirs,  this  is  not  well 
done.    Continue,  puer,  and  keep  some  state  in  thy  apostrophe. 

Ferrex:     To  Tantale's  thirst  or  proud  Ldon's  wheel 
Or  cruel  gripe  to  gnaw  my  growing  heart — 

Toby:  Tantale's  thirst?  Come,  boy,  defy  Tantale!  Drown 
his  thirst  in  good  canary! 

A  Boy:    Or  ginger  beer,  to  swell  thy  growing  heart! 

Master  :  Tantale  qua  Tantalus ;  Tantale  qua  Tantalus.  My 
masters,  the  lad  is  out  of  countenance.  He  finds  not  the  apos- 
trophas, — 

Toby:    No  more  apostrophas!    There's  more  sport  in  a  cup 
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of  canary  or  a  bear-baiting  than  in  all  your  howling  apostrophas. 
The  wreckful  gods  pour  me  a  cup  of  sack! 

Master:  Why,  thou  rude,  unlettered  tun  of  man.  What 
knowest  in  this  kind?  What  knowest  thou  of  Seneca  and 
Plautus,  of  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral?  Know'st  thou 
aught  of  Unity  of  Time  or  Unity  of  Action? 

Toby:  I  know  good  sack,  and  I  know  right  old  EngUsh 
mirth.    And  I  love  not  thy  hellish  prince. 

Constable:  Masters,  I  know  nought  of  your  Unities  and 
your  tragedies,  but  he  who  says  aught  against  our  noble  prince 
comes  in  peril  of  the  Law. 

First  Noble:  Why,  this  is  royal.  Seneca  himself  could  not 
so  move  his  hearers. 

Second  Noble  :  And  when  your  audience  is  roused  to  action, 
your  play  is  made.    On,  hellish  prince!    The  wreckful  gods, — 

Ferrex  [with  Master  and  Toby  prompting  at  either  ear]: 
The  wreckful  gods  pour — on  my — thirsty — ^head — 
Eternal — sack — to — to  gnaw  my — growing  thirst. 

A  Townswoman:    See  whether  the  lad  be  not  put  out! 

First  Noble:  Aye,  the  fire  of  his  princely  passion  Ues 
drowned  in  sack, — a  base  conclusion. 

Toby:    So  let  me  lie, — full  fathom  five! 

Master:  Nay,  sirs,  this  is  not  gentle.  I  will  not  be  out- 
faced thus.    The  Muse  shall  avenge  herself  on  you  aU. 

A  Man:    Hark!    Who  comes?    Tabor,  and  pipe  and  bells. 

[Sound  of  Taborer  heard  with- 
out 2nd  entrance. 

Ferrex  [in  a  natural  boy^s  voice] :  Hi!  Lads,  a  morris  dancer! 
Give  o'er  the  play! 

AU  rush  to  meet  Kemp,  forming  a  lane  through  which  he  dances 
from  the  entrance  to  the  group  of  notables ,  preceded  by  his  Taborer 
and  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  London  Actors. 

Eighth  Episode — ^The  London  Actors 

Shakespeare:  Welcome,  CavaHero  Kemp,  Headmaster  of 
Morris  Dancers.  I  see  thy  legs  are  as  nimble  as  ever.  What 
news  from  London  and  my  fellows  of  the  theaters? 
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Kemp:  They  are  even  now  at  my  heels,— six  men  of  Hb 
Majesty's  Players. 

[The  Actors,  doakedj  enter  at 
the  2nd  entrance. 

Shakespeare:    Welcome,  old  friends  all! 

Bailiff:    Welcome  to  Stratford. 

A  Noble:    A  play,  good  men!    A  taste  of  your  quality  1 

All:    A  play  I    A  play! 

Bailiff:  Masters,  can  ye  act  a  merry  scene  for  our  holiday, 
and  in  honor  of  your  old  friend  and  feUow  of  the  Globe,  Master 
Shakespeare? 

All:    A  play!    Yes,  a  comedy!    Clear  a  place!    Make  room! 

The  Nobles  stand  aside.  Six  of  the  Tavern  Loafers  pull 
aside  the  three  benches  so  thai  they  mark  of  limits  for  the  stage, 
while  others  adjust  a  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  hall  where  the  box 
trees  are  placed  and  the  Constable  directs  his  men  (or  the  ushers) 
to  clear  any  persons  from  the  space  reserved  for  acting.  The  players 
hurry  ojff,  3rd  entrance,  drop  their  capes,  and  are  ready  for  their 
proper  entrances.  When  ail  is  ready  the  leader  of  the  group  or 
any  official  of  the  festival  steps  forward  between  the  trees  as 
Presenter. 

Presenter:  The  London  Players  will  enact,  to  grace  their 
fellow,  your  townsman,  William  Shakespeare,  two  scenes  from 
his  merry  comedy  of  Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  Will;  the  first 
being  the  midnight  drinking  scene  in  the  Countess  Olivia's 
palace.  [He  retires. 

Enter  from  behind  a  curtain,  as  the  proper  cues  are  given,  the 
London  Actors,  for  Toby,  Andrew,  Clown,  etc.,  in  Twelfth 
Night,  Act  II,  Scene  II,  which  is  cut  by  omitting  lines  21-35 
and  I4g'66  {reference  to  Neilson  Texi).^ 

The  scene  concluded,  the  Presenter  appears  as  before. 

Presenter:    The    remaining    scene    represents    the    Lady 
Olivia's  garden  on  the  following  day. 
Actors  present  Act  II,  Scene  V. 

^The  airs  of  the  Gown's  song  ("O  mistress  mine")  and  the  catch  ("Hold  thy 
peace")  are  found  in  Elson:  Shakespeare  in  Music.    Boston,  L.  C.  Page,  1901. 


SIXTH    EPISODE — THE   SWORD  DANCERS 


EIGHTH    EPISODE SCENE    FROM    TWELFTH    NIGHT 

Photographs  by  J.  M.  Turner 
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At  the  end  of  the  scene y  they  aU  appear  before  the  curtain  and 
are  thanked  by  the  Bailiff. 

Bailiff:  Thanks,  good  friends,  for  your  merry  comedy. 
And  now  hark,  all  ye  Stratford  folk,  and  aU  within  hearing. 
These  actors,  dancers,  and  singers,  and  all  who  have  made 
merry  here  to-day,  will  march  twice  about;  and  let  all  who  hear 
me  diow  who  of  all  this  company  have  pleased  them  most  by 
dapping  hands  and  cheering  and  showering  them  with  roses. 
For  those  who  have  added  most  joy  to  our  holiday  shall  receive 
at  my  hands  a  magic  wreath,  of  such  potency  that  all  who 
possess  even  a  sprig  of  it  must  needs  dance  and  play  in  the 
spirit  of  true  old  English  mirth.  Be  ready  with  your  hand 
daps  and  your  rose  petals;  fiddler,  strike  up! 

As  the  procession  forms,  the  benches  are  shoved  to  center  5,  and 
the  Dignitaries  take  their  places.  Led  by  the  Fiddler  and 
Will  Kemp  the  groups  march  gaily  around  the  hall.  When  the 
Bailiff  is  satisfied  where  most  applause  has  been  given,  he  has 
the  trumpet  sounded,  caUs  the  group  leader  and  awards  the  wreath. 
AU  acclaim  the  winning  group;  the  leader  of  which  takes  the  wreath, 
breaks  it  into  pieces  for  distribution  among  his  fellows,  who  them- 
selves break  off  litUe  strips  to  distribute  generally.  The  orchestra 
strikes  up  a  country  dance;  the  Nobles  lead  off,  and  whoever  is 
given  a  sprig  must  join  in.  So  the  evening  concludes,  with  general 
country  dancing  and  merrymaking. 

Country  Dances 

Sellinger's  Round* 

Gathering  Peascods* 

We  Wont  Go  Home  Till  Morning* 


iKJmmins:    Guild  of  Play  Book,  Part  I.     London,  J.  Curwen  and  Sons. 
London. 

*  Sharp:    Country  Dance  Book,  Part  n,  p.  62.    London,  Novello,  19x3.    Music 
in  Sharp:   Country  Dance  Tunes. 

*  Sharp:    Country  Dance  Book,  Part  I,  p.  51.    London,  Novello,  1909.    Music 
in  Sharp:    Country  Dance  Tunes,  Set  I. 


PRODUCING  THE  FESTIVAL 
I.  Organization 

PROFESSOR  ALLAN  ABBOTT 

The  center  of  organization  was  the  Dramatic  Arts  Associa- 
tion, acting  through  its  Executive  Committee  of  five  members, 
one  of  whom  was  a  member  of  the  faculty,  two  graduate  stu- 
dents giving  part-time  instruction,  and  two  undergraduates. 
Everything  of  consequence  was  debated  in  committee,  and 
determined  by  consensus  of  opinion.  The  committee  chose 
from  ideas  submitted  the  main  episodes,  appointed  leaders 
(frequently  the  person  who  made  the  suggestion)  for  each  epi- 
sode, appointed  chairmen  of  committees  on  publicity,  refresh- 
ments, staging,  costumes,  dances,  music,  etc., — except  the 
business  manager,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Canton  Fund 
Committee,  and  sat  with  the  Festival  Committee  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  Fimd  to  which  the  proceeds  were  to  go. 

Each  of  these  leaders  of  groups  and  chairmen  of  sub-com- 
mittees was  given  full  authority  in  the  appointment  and  direc- 
tion of  assistants,  even  to  the  selection  and  training  of  actors 
in  the  several  episodes,  and  was  directiy  responsible  to  the 
central  committee  for  results.  Some  of  this  work  was  done  in 
various  classes,  some  by  individuals.  For  example,  the  first 
episode  developed  from  work  in  the  class  in  dramatic  panto- 
mime; suggestions  from  the  whole  class  were  woven  together, 
the  fairy  prolog  was  written  by  a  member  of  the  class  (Miss 
Margaret  Kiely),  and  the  entire  preparation,  including  both 
rehearsal  and  costuming,  was  class  work,  reported  from  time 
to  time  to  the  central  committee  by  the  instructor  (Miss  Colby), 
who  was  leader  of  the  episode.  The  second  episode  was  sug- 
gested, and  in  fact  written,  by  a  student  in  an  English  class 
(Miss  Margharita  Lord),  who  was  appointed  leader,  chose  her 
actors  from  the  College  and  the  Horace  Mann  School,  took  them 
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to  the  costume  committee,  rehearsed  them,  and  attended  to  all 
details  of  their  part  of  the  Festival.  These  episodes  have  been 
chosen  as  illustrating  the  responsibility  of  the  group  leaders 
throughout,  and  the  fact  that  instructors  and  students  were 
on  exactly  the  same  footing. 

The  executive  details,  in  so  far  as  they  could  not  be  handled 
in  committee,  were  entrusted  to  the  chairman  (the  writer)  and 
two  aids,  Miss  Helen  Diller  on  the  administrative  side,  and 
Miss  Elsa  Kisch  on  the  side  of  production.  Their  chief  func- 
tion was  to  keep  in  touch  with  and  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  various  group  and  committee  chairmen,  and  to  lend  a 
hand  in  various  places  so  that  specific  parts  of  the  work  should 
be  ready  when  needed.  The  accompanying  chart  shows  the 
organization  of  sub-committees  and  their  relation  to  the  central 
committee. 

The  following  classes  or  groups  in  the  College  directly  co- 
Operated  in  the  production  or  in  the  Shakespeare  Exhibit, 
organized  similarly  through  a  faculty  committee:  English, 
Speech,  Physical  Education,  Music,  Clothing,  Cookery,  Wood- 
working, Fine  Arts,  Horace  Mann  School,  Horace  Mann  Boys' 
School,  Graduate  men.  Graduate  women,  Bryson  Library, 
Secretary's  office.  Publication  office,  Whittier  Hall.  In  adcK- 
tion,  a  nimiber  of  individuals  both  in  the  College  and  outside 
made  definite  contributions;  among  them  Barnard  College, 
the  Columbia  University  Library,  and  various  public  and 
private  schools;  and  on  the  side  of  publicity,  the  New  York 
Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Committee. 

n.  Staging 

PROFESSOR  ALLAN  ABBOTT 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Festival  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing note  from  the  program: 

The  Festival  is  intended  to  s3nzibolIze  the  Play  Spirit,  and  its  development, 
under  the  influence  of  imagination  and  art,  from  the  informal  games  of  childhood 
and  the  rougher  sports  of  youth  through  dance,  music,  and  oiganized  pastimes 
to  drama,  culminating  in  Shakespeare.  All  who  attend  are  urged  to  consider 
themselves  not  as  spectators,  but  as  participants;  to  wear  Elizabethan  costume, 
to  mingle  freely  with  the  crowd,  and  to  take  part  in  the  country-dances. 
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The  scene  was  an  open  place  near  Stratford,  at  the  time  of 
Shakespeare's  return  from  London.  It  was  staged  in  the 
Thompson  Gjonnasium,  although  equally  well,  if  not  better, 
adapted  to  out-door  production. 

Tlie  placing  of  the  audience  and  the  planning  of  the  stage 
positions  of  actors  and  groups  in  the  production,  were  condi- 
tioned by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  gymnasium,  and  the  avail- 
able entrances.  The  floor  is  approximately  seventy-five  feet 
square;  and  the  placing  of  six  rows  of  seats,  and  the  seating 
on  the  floor  of  the  crowd  of  villagers,  reduced  the  space  avail- 
able for  acting  to  a  central  area  approximately  forty  feet 
across.  Three  entrances  were  used,  entrances  i  and  2  bdng  on 
the  east  side,  and  entrance  3  on  the  west.  For  rehearsal  pur- 
poses, to  insure  proper  massing  of  the  episodes,  the  floor  was 
ruled  off  into  nine  mmibered  squares,  numbers  one  to  three 
going  from  south  to  north  along  the  west  side  of  the  room, 
.mmibers  four  to  six  through  the  middle,  and  mmibers  seven  to 
nine  along  the  east  side.  The  square  mmibered  five  is  conse- 
quently a  central  area;  its  comers  are  called  in  the  stage  direc- 
tions A  (southwest),  B  (northwest),  C  (southeast),  and  D 
(northeast). 

The  experience  of  festivals  of  the  past  two  years  has  shown 
the  effectiveness  of  center  staging,  especially  in  a  gymnasium 
in  which  the  audience,  both  on  the  floor  and  in  the  gallery, 
surrounds  the  action.  Center  staging  has  the  further  advan- 
tage of  bringing  the  performers  into  the  midst  of  the  audience, 
and  so  making  possible  that  interaction  between  performers 
and  audience  that  is  essential  in  developing  the  festival  spirit. 
In  the  plan,  as  eventually  worked  out,  there  were  various  fea- 
tures, such  as  the  coimtry  dancing,  the  entrances  of  village 
spectators,  the  distribution  of  refreshments,  the  sinking  back, 
aiter  each  episode,  of  the  performers  of  that  episode  into  wit- 
nesses of  the  next,  that  were  definitely  intended  to  weld  audi- 
ence and  performers  together.  At  the  same  time,  the  final 
episode,  that  of  the  Twelfth  Night  scenes,  demanded  another 
arrangement,  with  a  more  formally  placed  audience. 

To  meet  these  conditions,  the  following  stage  plan  was 
adopted ;  Orchestra,  in  square  3.  In  9,  as  near  the  comer  as 
possible,  booth  for  distribution  of  drink.    In  7,  corresponding 
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booth  for  cakes,  etc.  From  edge  of  running  track,  in  the  middle 
of  the  west  wall,  a  curtain,  rolled  up  during  the  first  of  the 
evening,  to  clear  the  entrance,  and  let  down  as  a  backgroimd  for 
the  Twelfth  Night  scenes.  Before  this  curtain,  two  formal  trees. 
At  A,  a  group  of  three  rustic  benches,  placed  as  if  surroimding 
the  bole  of  a  tree,  about  which  action  centered,  and  on  which 
the  gentles  sat  to  watch  the  episodes  centering  in  5.  Upon 
the  entrance  of  the  London  actors,  these  benches  were  turned 
about  and  placed  at  A,  B,  and  center  5,  to  mark  off  a  stage. 


in.  Decoration 

WnjJAM  F.  COLLINS 

A  wood  near  Stratford  is  probably  the  antithesis  of  a  modem 
gymnasiima,  with  its  running-track,  its  overtiead  steel  girders, 
and  it3  absolutely  fire-proof  brick  walls.  The  light  that  is 
given  at  night  is  of  the  cold,  calciimi  type,  very  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  a  festival.  There  follows  briefly  what  was  actually 
done  in  the  Thompson  gymnasiimi,  Teachers  College,  the 
amoimt  of  time  and  money  spent,  and  the  problems  that  arose. 

Guarding  the  running-track  of  the  gymnasiimi  was  a  bellig- 
erent looking  iron  railing.  After  several  days  of  prodigious 
gluing  and  painting,  there  appeared  over  this  iron  grill  a  rough 
frieze  done  in  green  and  yellow.  The  green  was  emerald,  of 
that  aniline  intensity  that  alone  can  stand  the  shrouding  effect 
of  distances.  The  yellow  used  was  ochre,  greyed  slightly  with 
ultramarine.  This  frieze  endeavored  to  carry  the  idea  of  tree- 
tops,  the  sage  green  effect  of  woodlands. 

This  characteristic  railing  was  further  concealed  by  covering 
the  iron  grill  at  the  west  end  with  something  different.  More 
gluing  and  painting  of  bogus  paper,  to  produce  a  rough  cross- 
timbered  effect.  Immediately  beneath  this  there  hung  a  gray 
curtain,  which  swung  to  the  floor.  Two  conventional  clipped 
yew  trees,  made  of  building  board,  stood  here,  on  the  floor, 
flanking  the  curtain  and  the  floor-area  to  be  used  in  the  final 
episode  as  a  stage,  and,  when  the  curtain  was  rolled  up,  marking 
an  entrance  for  the  dancers. 

There  remained  an  overhead  grimness  of  arc  lights,  girders. 
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and  flying  trapezes,  that  defied  the  imagination  to  call  it  any-- 
thing  else.  Around  the  bare  neck  of  each  arc  light  was  placed 
a  collar  of  emerald  green  streamers  of  crepe  paper,  fire-proofed 
to  comply  with  the  very  strict  regulations  of  the  Fire  Com- 
missioner. The  lights  were  brought  down  until  the  streamers 
fluttered  just  above  the  eye-level  of  the  people  sitting  around 
the  running-track.  This  device  not  only  greatly  subdued  the 
vastness  of  the  gymnasium  by  diffusing  the  light,  but  carried  a 
little  further  the  suggestion  of  woods  in  the  painted  frieze. 

No  decorations  from  the  floor  up  were  allowed,  as  they  would 
obstruct  the  view  of  the  spectators;  otherwise,  it  would  have 
been  an  excellent  plan  to  have  had  one  end  of  the  gymnasium, 
and  possibly  parts  of  two  sides,  elaborated.  Conventional 
trees  of  the  Granville-Barker  style  could  have  been  grouped  in 
comers,  and  possibly  scattered  along  one  end.  Streamers, 
loosely  thrown  from  the  balcony,  and  increasing  in  mmiber  as 
the  dancing  and  play  progressed,  would  have  intensified  the 
impression  of  festivity  and  out-of-doors.  But  there  are  limits 
to  everything,  and  one  of  them  was  the  size  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  staging,  fifteen  dollars. 

Much  was  done,  however,  to  produce  the  desired  result  by 
the  use  of  amber,  blue,  and  red-orange  spot  lights.  The  dusti- 
ness of  dawn,  the  blueness  and  shadow  of  midnight,  and  the 
msrstery  of  witches  all  took  place  elsewhere  than  in  the  Thomp- 
son Gymnasium. 

IV.    Costumes 

RUTH  WILMOT 

The  village  folk  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  wore  simple 
clothes  of  much  the  same  cut  as  the  very  ornate  and  smnptuous 
costumes  of  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court.  The  men's 
costume  was  characterized  by  the  doublet,  trunks,  and  long 
hose  and  the  women's  by  the  full  skirt,  long  tight  bodice,  and 
large  ruff.  The  women  looked  strangely  vain  and  artificial  in 
their  attire,  but  the  men,  in  spite  of  the  absurdities  of  their 
clothes,  presented  a  very  chic  and  gallant  appearance. 

The  men's  doublet  was  tight-fitting,  long  waisted,  cut  to  a 
peak  in  front  and  sloping  up  the  hips  to  the  back.    It  was 
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usually  set  over  the  breeches  or  trunks  with  a  short  skirt  piece 
or  base  which  was  often  slashed  or  decorated  in  many  different 
ways.  It  was  finished  at  the  armhole  with  an  epaulette  over- 
hanging the  sleeve  and  slashed  or  puffed  with  some  kind  of 
decoration.  A  large  ruff  or  small  turn-over  collar  completed 
the  doublet  at  the  neck.  The  trunks  or  breeches  were  usually 
short,  sometimes  very  full  and  slashed  or  striped,  and  often 
stuffed  to  make  them  very  large.  The  lower  hose  covering  the 
legs  below  the  trunks  were  what  imder  modem  denomination 
would  be  called  long  stockings.  The  shoes  were  of  leather, 
shaped  to  the  foot  and  sometimes  decorated  with  a  rosette  or 
ribbon.  Shoes  with  high  cork  soles  were  also  in  vogue  at  this 
time.  The  hats,  some  high  with  narrow  brim  and  steeple 
crown,  others  flat  with  broad  brim  and  flat  crown,  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  next  article. 

The  women  wore  huge  ruffs,  long  tight  bodices,  full  skirts 
without  a  train  and  often  a  false  outer  sleeve  hanging  loose 
over  the  sleeve  proper.  Many  wore  the  huge  goffered  farthin- 
gale, a  species  of  hoop  which  gives  great  width  to  the  skirt  at 
the  hips.  Both  men  and  women  wore  short  cloaks  or  capes 
with  standing  collar,  or  short  jackets  called  jerkins. 

The  general  color  scheme  of  the  village  costumes  worn  in 
the  college  festival  was  of  large  masses  of  rather  dull  color 
set  off  by  smaller  spots  of  brilliant  color  used  with  black  and 
white  to  give  contrast.  This  scheme,  with  a  few  costumes 
such  as  the  fiddlers'  and  sword  dancers'  entirely  in  bright  color, 
gave  a  gay  and  spirited  effect  and  at  the  same  time  kept  the 
rather  rustic  idea  of  a  village  festival.  The  chief  colors  used 
were  grey,  brown,  dull  purple,  tan,  green,  and  black-and-white, 
with  red,  yellow  and  orange  for  the  spots  of  bright  color. 

In  the  costimie  plate  (JranHspiece)^  the  colors  have  been 
somewhat  neutralized,  to  make  them  harmonize  on  the  small 
page;  this  effect  corresponds  in  a  measure  to  the  dimming 
effect  of  distance  and  of  the  artificial  light  on  the  more  intense 
color  of  the  actual  costumes. 

The  choice  of  a  color  for  each  group  or  performer  was  deter- 
mined by  the  dramatic  situation.  While  the  whole  village  was 
kept  in  one  color  chord,  whenever  a  group  detached  themselves 
for  a  particular  episode  they  were  seen  to  be  distinctive  in  cos- 
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tume:  the  pie-pedlars  in  gray,  black,  and  red,  the  ^ging  girls 
in  gray  and  yellow,  the  sword  dancers  in  red  and  white,  the 
dignitaries  in  richer  tones  and  fabrics.  The  bailiff  was  made 
strikingly  conspicuous  by  a  robe  of  intense  purple. 

The  cost  of  costumes,  with  the  exception  of  four  of  the  more 
important  ones,  did  not  exceed  one  doUar  each,  and  many  of 
them  were  only  seventy-five  cents.  With  this  limitation  in  cost 
the  materials  were  necessarily  of  the  most  inexpensive  quality. 
Cambric  at  six  and  one-half  and  seven  cents  a  yard  was  used 
for  most  of  the  costmnes.  Canton  flannel  at  twenty  cents  was 
used  for  many  of  the  men's  doublets,  mercerized  percalines  at 
twelve  and  one-half  cents  and  sateen  at  twenty  cents  for  the 
costimies  of  the  gentlefolk  and  Shakespeare  players.  Crinoline 
at  six  cents  a  yard  served  for  the  ruffs,  and  cheesecloth  at 
eight  cents  made  aprons.  Unbleached  muslin  at  seven  cents 
was  used  for  the  sword  dancers'  trunks  and  for  many  collars 
and  cuffs. 

In  the  actual  making  of  the  costumes  the  following  patterns 
were  used:  A  shirtwaist  pattern  was  darted  in  front  and  back 
to  form  a  tight  bodice  pattern,  a  shirtwaist  and  tight  fitted 
sleeve  pattern  was  used  as  required  for  the  different  types  of 
sleeves.  The  skirts  were  all  made  of  straight  widths  of  material 
sewed  together.  Some  were  gathered  with  a  double  frill  aroimd 
the  waist  and  some  were  puffed  up  and  attached  to  a  petticoat 
to  give  the  effect  of  the  farthingale. 

The  pattern  for  the  men's  doublet  was  taken  from  a  man's 
vest  pattern  cut  to  extend  to  the  neck  and  armhole.  A  good 
bloomers  pattern  served  as  the  basis  for  the  tnmks  and  a  good 
cape  pattern  was  adapted  to  different  sizes,  lengths  and  shapes 
for  the  capes  or  cloaks. 

The  following  books  were  foxmd  useful: 

Calthsop,  Dion  Clayton      English  Costume  Painted  and  Described. 

Faisholt,  F.  W.  Costume  in  England. 

Bill,  Gsorgiana  History  of  Engh^  Dress  from  the  Saxon  Period  to 

the  Present  Day.  ^'"  ' 

HoLLENROTR,  Fr.  Le  Costume  ches  ks  Peuples  Andens  et  Mo(kms. 

Hughes.  Talbot  Dress  Design.  // 

PlanchS,  J.  R.  Cyclopedia  of  Costume.  (     ,   v.   x  , 

Struct,  Joseph  Complete  View  of  the  Dress  and  Habiti.  of  the 

People  of  England  from  the  Establisht^ent^  of 
the  Saxons  to  the  Present  Time.  \ 
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V.  Festival  Hats 

EVELVN  S.  TOBEY 

The  hat  making  for  the  Festival  was  carried  out  in  the  milli- 
nery courses  of  the  College.  The  problem  involved  improvis- 
ing, within  a  very  brief  time,  several  himdred  hats  that  should 
be  in  the  historical  period,  and  should  not  merely  conform  to 
the  design  of  the  costumes  but  should  heighten  their  gayety 
and  be  so  diversified  as  to  characterize  the  different  groups. 

Hats  for  the  village  men  of  Stratford  were  made  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Puritan  hat.  The  brims  were  flat,  oval  sailors, 
one  and  one-half  inches  wide.  The  crowns  were  stove-pipe 
forms  eight  inches  high,  twenty-four  inches  aroimd  the  headsize, 
and  seventeen  inches  around  the  top.  These  frames  were  made 
of  buckram  and  were  wired.  They  were  covered  smoothly  with 
brown  or  gray  Canton  flannel  and  trimmed  with  bright  bands 
about  one  and  one-half-inches  wide. 

The  tapsters  wore  skull  caps  made  of  brown  cambric.  These 
were  cut  in  four  equilateral  triangular  sections  which  were 
seamed  to  fit  the  head  tight.  The  pattern  for  these  sections 
measured  seven  and  one-half  inches  on  the  altitude,  six  inches 
across  the  base,  and  eight  and  one-half  inches  on  the  sides. 
The  sides  were  cut  to  curve  outward.  These  measurements  do 
not  allow  for  seams.  Each  cap  was  finished  with  a  hem  at 
the  headsize  and  a  pompon  at  the  top.  The  pompon  was 
made  of  a  strip  of  the  cambric  one  and  one-half  inches  wide 
and  twenty-four  inches  long.  One  edge  of  this  strip  was  gath- 
ered tight  to  make  a  rosette  form;  then  the  strip  was  slashed 
to  make  it  look  like  a  fringe. 

Caps  for  the  school  boys  were  made  exactly  like  the  tapsters* 
skull  caps  but  aroimd  the  headsize  of  each  was  stitched  a  band 
of  the  cambric  one  inch  wide.  A  tassel  was  swung  on  a  six- 
inch  cord  from  the  middle  of  the  top  of  each.  The  tassel  was 
made  like  the  pompon  just  described.  Black  cambric  was 
used  for  the  caps  and  red  cambric  for  the  tassels. 

The  hats  for  the  pedlars  had  crowns  made  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  tapsters'  caps  in  four  sections,  but  they  also  had 
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brims  two  inches  wide,  twenty-four  inches  at  the  headsize,  and 
twenty-eight  inches  around  the  outside  edge.  These  brims 
were  made  of  two  pieces  of  Canton  flannel  seamed  together  on 
the  twenty-dght-inch  edge.  They  had  no  frame  or  interlining, 
so  they  could  be  worn  carelessly  turned  up  here  and  there 
against  the  crown. 

The  hats  for  the  fiddlers  had  brims  just  like  those  of  the 
pedlars'  hats,  but  the  crowns  were  made  of  two  high  triangular 
sections  and  looked  like  a  bishop's  mitre.  The  pattern  for  these 
sections  was  ten  inches  on  the  altitude,  twelve  inches  across  the 
base,  and  the  sides  curved  outward.  These  crowns  were  lined 
with  crinoline  and  stood  straight  and  high.  Black  cambric  was 
used  for  the  foundation,  with  bright  bands  for  trimming.  The 
soft  brims  were  caught  to  the  crowns  on  both  sides  and  front 
and  back  pointed  downward. 

Ushers  wore  tam-o-shanters,  the  fullness  swimg  over  the 
right  ear.  Crowns  for  these  were  made  of  eighteen-inch  circles 
gathered  close  to  the  edge.  These  crowns  were  finished  at  the 
headsize  with  stiff  bands,  one  and  one-half  inches  wide,  that 
were  made  to  fit  the  headsize. 

The  cap  for  the  singing  page  was  a  tam-o-shanter  made  like 
those  just  described  but  trimmed  with  a  band  of  one-inch 
ribbon  and  two  streamers  about  thirty-six  inches  long. 

The  village  women  wore  interesting  caps  made  of  white 
crinoline  ("Vigilant"  75)  trimmed  with  bright  bands  made  of 
yellow,  red,  and  black  cambric.  The  pattern  was  a  rectangular 
form  twenty-seven  inches  long  and  thirteen  inches  wide.  This 
strip  of  crinoline  was  folded  once  across  to  make  a  form  thir- 
teen inches  wide  and  thirteen  and  one-half  inches  high.  The 
thirteen  and  one-half-inch  double  edges  were  seamed,  then 
two  inches  aroimd  the  headsize  was  turned  back  against  the 
outside  of  the  cap  and  the  bright  band  was  sewed  on  this  two- 
inch  collar.    The  cap  was  worn  with  a  seam  on  each  side. 

Caps  for  the  barmaids  were  made  of  the  same  crinoline. 
They  were  cut  of  pieces  thirteen  inches  wide  and  eighteen 
inches  long.  These  were  folded  in  two  across  the  middle  to 
make  a  form  thirteen  inches  wide  and  nine  inches  long.  One 
nine-inch  double  edge  was  seamed  and  the  opposite  edge  was 
the  front  of  the  cap.    This  front  edge  was  turned  back  two 
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inches  to  make  a  collar  and  this  two-inch  collar  was  trimmed 
with  black,  yellow  and  red  crescents,  diamonds,  circles  arranged 
in  fantastic  design. 

The  hats  for  the  principal  characters  were  very  much  like 
those  already  described.  Sir  Toby's  hat  was  like  those  worn 
by  the  village  men  but  was  trimmed  with  a  six-inch  drape  of 
green.  The  bailiff's  hat  was  a  two-inch  oval  fiat  sailor  with 
a  Tam  crown.  The  crown  was  made  of  a  fourteen-inch  circle. 
This  hat  was  made  of  bright  red  cambric.  The  schoolmaster's 
hat  had  a  soft  crown  made  of  a  fourteen-inch  circle  cut  from 
black  cambric.  Aroimd  this  crown  were  three  semi-circular 
pieces  standing  upright.  These  measured  eight  inches  across 
the  base  at  the  headsize,  were  six  inches  high  and  the  edge  of 
each  was  shaped  like  an  arch.  It  looked  very  much  like  an 
old  ecclesiastical  hat.  It  was  hard  and  sombre.  Hats  for  the 
gentiemen  were  made  like  those  for  the  village  men  except  the 
bands  were  more  elegant. 

The  captain  of  the  sword  dancers  wore  a  hat  made  of  three 
red  and  four  white  sections.  These  sections  were  triangular  in 
shape,  long  (about  twelve  inches)  and  narrow  (about  four  inches) 
at  the  base.  The  sections  were  seamed  together  to  alternate 
the  colors.  Around  the  headsize  was  a  two-inch  band  of  the 
red  and  from  the  top  point  of  the  crown  himg  a  red  tassel. 
The  long  pointed  crown  fell  over  the  head  on  one  side  like 
the  long  knitted  toboggan  toque. 

Shakespeare  carried  a  black  velvet  hat.  It  had  a  two-inch 
sailor  brim  turned  up  on  the  left  side  and  the  crown  was  a 
soft  Tam  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  trimmed  with 
a  white  ostrich  plume. 

In  relation  to  the  general  scheme  of  costuming,  the  head 
coverings  were  planned  to  be  jaimty  in  shape  and  bright  in 
color,  carrying  out  the  plan  of  having  the  dull  grays  and  browns 
of  the  village  costumes  relieved  near  the  faces  by  gay  colors  of 
cape  or  head  gear. 


THE  SHAKESPEARE  EXHIBIT 
I.    Recitals  and  Open  Classes 

The  contribution  made  by  the  department  of  Music  and 
Speech  to  the  Shakespeare  celebration  at  Teachers  College  was 
in  part  preparatory  to  our  festival  week  and  was  intended  also 
to  serve  the  general  preparation  in  the  dty  for  the  great  cele- 
bration in  May. 

Two  series  of  public  recitals  were  given:  one,  our  usual  weekly 
recital,  given  over  for  this  half-year  entirely  to  early  English 
and  Shakespearian  themes;  the  other,  a  series  of  three  extra 
recitals  during  the  festival  week.  Besides  the  public  recitals, 
dass  exercises  of  a  more  informal  nature  were  open  to  visitors. 
These  were,  in  one  dass,  original  versions  of  tales  from  Shakes- 
peare; and  in  another  readings  and  stories  concerning  Shakes- 
peare or  some  related  subject.  The  source  for  the  original 
stories  was  first  the  plays  for  plot,  and  second  old  English 
folk  tales  for  style.  The  students  had  recdved  instruction  in 
story-telling  and  had  told  at  least  two  memorized  tales  before 
attempting  the  original  versions  of  the  Shakespeare  stories. 
It  was  foimd  that  the  practice  in  telling  the  old  folk  tales  gave 
vigor  and  vividness  to  the  original  versions.  The  motive  of 
making  the  Shakespeare  stories  interesting  to  children  led  to 
simplidty  and  deamess  in  form.  Some  of  the  students  used 
many  quotations  from  the  text,  others  introduced  only  an 
occasional  well-known  phrase.  A  more  extended  account  of 
this  work  will  appear  in  a  later  nimiber  of  the  Recgio). 

In  addition  to  these  meetings  of  the  speech  dasses,  there  was 
also  an  open  meeting  of  a  course  in  literature  for  the  primary 
grades,  in  which  students  reported  on  Puck  and  the  fairies  in 
Shakespeare,  and  their  relation  to  the  folk  lore  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  study  opened  out  into  very  interesting  branches 
of  European  folk  lore, 
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The  weekly  recitals  through  the  fall  months  were: 

Oct   x8    Lecture  Redtal— The  Revival  of  Ancient  Music 

Demonstration  of  the  Spinet  and  the  Harpsichord 

Cakroll  Bbemt  Chilton 
Oct.   35    Lecture  Recital — ^A  Program  of  Elizabethan  Music 

J.  Katherxne  Macdonald,  Pianiste  and  Lecturer 

Helen  Latham,  Contralto 
Nov.    I    Lecture  Redtal— The  Trial  Scene  from  "  A  Winter's  Tale  '* 

Alfseo  Young 
Nov.    8    Song  Redtal— Old  English  Songs 

R.  NoRifAN  JoLLiPFE,  Baritone 
Nov.  15    Readings  from  Shakespeare 

Professor  Alceknon  de  V.  Tassin 
Nov.  22    Song  Redtal— Old  English  Songs 

M.  GxACE  Daschbach,  Soprano 
Nov.  29    Lecture — ^Producing  Shakespeare's  Plays  Out  of  Doors 

Charles  D.  Cobuxn  of  the  Cobum  Players 
Dec  Z3    Organ  Redtal— Old  English  Church  Music 

William  J.  Kraft 

The  programs  of   the  special   recitals  during   Shakespeare 
week  were: 

Feb.  IS  SHAKESPEARE  LYRICS  AND  EARLY  ENGLISH  SONGS.  M. 
GxACE  Daschbach,  Soprano;  Helen  Latham,  Contralto;  LYiiAN 
Wells  Clary,  Accompanist. 

She  Never  Told  Her  Love  (Twelfth  Night)  Haydn 

Who  is  Sylvia  (Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona)  Schist 

It  Was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass  (As  You  Like  It)  Thomas  Morley 

Miss  Daschbach 

Now,  O  Now  I  Needs  Must  Part  John  Dowland 

"Robin  Hood,  Robin  Hood,"  said  Little  John  i6th  CenUsry  Air 

Tbe  Hawthorn  Tree  From  the  Dancing  Master  (1650-1651) 

Miss  Latham 

The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air  Dr,  Ame  (1710-1778) 

Have  You  Seen  But  a  Whyte  Lillie  Grow  Anonymous  (1614) 

Love  Has  Eyes  Sir  H,  R,  Bishop 

Miss  Daschbach 

Weep  You  No  More,  Sad  Fountains  John  Dowland 

IVe  Been  Roaming  Charles  Edward  Horn  (i 786-1849) 

It  Was  the  Frog  in  the  Well  Traditional 

Miss  Latham 
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Feb.  16  ELIZABETHAN  MUSIC,  illustzated  by  the  playing  of  contemporary 
music  on  the  spinet    May  Josephine  Wiethan 

X.    a.  Courantc  TaUis  (1540-1585) 

b.  Pavana  Byrde  (1538-1623) 

c  Galiardo  Byrde 

a.    a.  Sarabande  Marley  (i548'x6o4) 

b.  Minuet  Morlev 

c.  Jig  Wilbye  (i 591-1640) 

3.  a.  Court  Dance  of  the  x6th  Century 

b.  "O  Tender  and  Blue-eyed  Nanette"  Dotoland  (x562-i62a) 

c.  Gavotte  Gibbons  (1583-1625) 

4.  a.  Pastorale  Wedkes  (1590-X656) 
b.  Tambourin  Bull  (1563-1628) 

Feb.  X7  RECITAL.  R.  Nokuan  Jollzffe,  Baritone;  MakgaretZexbe  Cowl, 
at  the  Piano. 

PART  I.  MODESN  SETTINGS  OF  SHAKESPEASE'S  LYRICS  AND  SONNETS 

She  Never  Told  Her  Love  Haydn 

Who  is  Sylvia?             \  Q^i^,hM^ 

Hark,  Hark  the  Larkl/  :>cittiOen 

Blow,  Blow  Thou  Winter  Wind!  Sarjeani 

Two  Songs  from  "A  Shakespeare  Sonnet  Cycle" 
Music  by  Margaret  Zerbe  Cowl 

How  Heavy  Do  I  Journey  On  the  Way 

From  You  Have  I  Been  Absent  In  the  Spring 

It  Was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass  WaUkew 

PARTn.    old  ENGLISH  SONGS 

Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes  TradUianal 

The  Pretty  Creature  arr.  by  Lane  Wihon 

Meet  Me  By  Moonlight  Alone  Wade 

Down  Among  the  Dead  Men  Traditional 

Long,  Long  Ago  Bayly 

O  No,  John!  Traditional  arr.  by  Cecil  Sharp 


II.    Lectures 

The  first  lecture  of  the  week,  on  Monday,  February  14,  was 
given  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Arvold,  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  the  founder 
of  the  Little  Country  Theatre,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dra- 
matic Arts  Association.  He  spoke  of  the  social  conditions  in 
different  parts  of  North  Dakota,  the  geographic  distribution 
of  various  national  types,  and  the  great  need  for  entertanment 
and  for  guidance  in  securing  the  right  kind  of  entertainment, 
to  offset  the  lure  of  the  city.    The  response  of  the  Little 
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Country  Theatre,  at  the  Fargo  Agricultural  College,  to  this 
need  was  graphically  presented,  and  suggests  that  the  present 
revival  of  dramatic  interests  in  Teachers  College  should  not 
terminate  merely  in  itself,  but  that  the  Association  may  well 
look  forward  to  making  its  contribution  to  this  problem  of  rural 
sociology.  Shakespeare  himself,  let  it  be  remembered,  took 
quite  as  much  interest  in  Warwickshire  as  he  did  in  London 
and  the  theatres. 

On  Thursday,  February  17,  Dr.  George  A,  Plimpton  lectured 
on  the  Schoolbooks  of  Shakespeare's  Day,  illustrating  his  talk 
by  showing  characteristic  examples  from  his  collection  of  early 
text-books.  Dr.  Plimpton's  library,  and  his  generosity  in  shar- 
ing its  rarities  with  the  college  students,  are  well  known  to  stu- 
dents of  mathematics  and  of  the  history  of  education  here,  but 
perhaps  not  so  familiar  to  the  general  college  public  and  their 
friends,  who  found  the  lecture  singularly  appropriate  to  a 
Shakespeare  celebration  in  a  college  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

in.    Elizabethan  Furniture  and  Textile  Designs 

PROFESSOR  LA  MONT  A.  WARNER 

"Then  aboute  IX  of  the  clocke,  the  Kinge  and  Queue,  with 
her  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  brought  the  sayde  Lorde  Graute- 
huse  to  three  Chambres  of  Pleasance,  all  hanged  with  whyte 
sylke  and  lynnen  clothe,  and  all  the  floures  couered  with  car- 
pettes.  There  was  ordei|ied  a  Bedde  for  hym  selue,  of  as  good 
doune  as  coulde  be  gotten,  the  Shetes  of  Raynys,  also  fyne 
fustyans,  the  Counterpoynte  clothe  of  golde,  furred  with  armyn, 
the  tester  and  the  celer  also  shyninge  clothe  of  golde,  the  Cur- 
teyns  of  whyte  sarsenette,  as  for  his  headde  sute  and  pillowes, 
they  were  of  the  Queues  owen  ordonnance.  Item  in  the  third 
chambre  a  other  of  astate,  the  whiche  was  alle  whyte.  And 
in  the  same  chambre  was  made  a  coiiche  with  fether  beddes, 
hanged  with  a  tente,  knytt  lyke  a  nette,  and  there  was  a  cupp- 
borde.  Item  in  the  third  diambre  was  ordeined  a  Basme  or 
two  which  were  couered  with  tentes  of  whyte  clothe.  And  when 
the  Kinge  and  the  Queue,  with  all  her  ladyes  and  gentlewomen, 
had  shewed  hym  these  diambres,  they  turned  againe  to  their 
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owen  chambres,  and  left  the  sayde  Lorde  Grautehuse  there 
accompanied  with  my  Lorde  Chamberlein  whiche  dispoyled 
hym,  and  wente  bothe  together  to  the  Bayne.  .  .  .  and  when 
they  had  ben  in  thdre  Baynes  as  longe  as  was  there  pleasour, 
they  had  grene  gynger,  divers  cjrryppes,  comfyttes  and  ipocras 
and  then  they  wente  to  bedde." 

It  is  from  such  material  as  this,  from  a  contemporary  manu- 
script of  a  banquet  given  by  Elizabeth  Woodville,  wife  of  Edward 
rV,  in  1472,  at  Windsor  to  the  Lord  of  Guthrie,  a  Burgundian 
ambassador,  that  the  students  of  Teachers  College  have  been 
able  to  reconstruct  in  their  own  minds  and  reproduce  in  actual 
fact  the  "spirit"  of  Shakespeare's  time.  The  people  of  any  age 
surroimd  tiiemselves  with  things  that  express  their  general 
character  and  life;  so  the  design  and  decoration  of  the  sixteenth 
century  expresses  in  its  very  line,  dark-and-light,  and  color  a 
vigorous  and  straightforward  quality  that  is  very  like  the 
rough  and  vigorous  people  which  we  know  them  to  have  been. 

The  Renaissance  in  England  took  as  its  inspiration  the  art 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  circular  arch,  the  pilaster,  crude 
himian  figures,  fruit,  flowers,  and  grotesque  animals  were  the 
chief  motifs  of  both  structure  and  decoration,  and  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Shakespeare  were  often  termed  "Ro- 
mayne  work."  Furniture  was  made  of  oak,  solid  and  massive 
in  build.  Carved  panels  with  pilaster  forms  on  either  side, 
supporting  a  semi-circular  arch,  were  generally  used.  The 
carving  of  the  panel  figured  a  five-  or  six-petaled  rose  or  tulip 
with  a  straight  stem  and  symmetrically  placed  leaves.  The 
legs  of  tables  and  some  supporting  members  of  cabinets  and 
chairs  were  commonly  decorated  with  large,  bulging  turnings 
carved  with  a  line  just  above  the  centre  of  the  greatest  dimen- 
sion of  the  bulge,  so  that  the  name  "cup-and-cover"  turnings 
has  been  aptly  applied  to  them.  Tables  and  chairs  were  always 
furnished  with  foot  rails,  as  the  floors  were  often  of  pounded 
earth,  or  at  best  of  stone,  which  was  cold  and  damp,  strewn 
with  rushes;  so  that  the  feet  were  far  more  comfortable  when 
resting  on  the  footrails. 

Textiles,  for  the  greater  part,  were  of  linen  or  wool,  with 
design  done  in  needle-work.  Great  bedcovers  with  ample 
hangings  were  covered  with  elaborate  imaginative  flowers  in 
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which  Stems  form  a  very  minor  part  of  the  line  movement. 
The  whole  age  seems  to  have  been  given  over  to  brilliancy  of 
hue,  with  strong  contrast  of  dark-and-light,  which  produced 
"spotty"  effects. 

With  such  general  information,  and  much  reference  material, 
the  students  in  the  various  classes  in  house  decoration  began 
in  the  early  fall  to  do  various  problems  which  would  lead  to 
interest  in  the  Shakespeare  Festival.  The  elementary  class  in 
design  studied  the  character  of  line  formation  alone,  and  pro- 
duced simple  designs  for  surface  patterns.  These  were  followed 
by  spot  patterns  with  a  black  backgroimd.  Another  class, 
interested .  in  color  theory,  did  similar  designs  in  full  color. 
An  advanced  class  in  design  did  practical  patterns  for  printed 
and  woven  textiles.  A  three-hour  test  problem,  done  without 
criticism,  consisted  of  a  fan  design  in  which  the  motif  was 
the  morning  glory  flower  and  vine,  to  be  used  in  the  spirit  of 
Elizabethan  work.  The  senior  class  became  interested  in  work- 
ing out  elevations  for  a  room  with  a  fireplace  and  wall  paneling. 

One  of  the  most  interested  classes  was  the  furniture-design 
group,  where  the  student  made  practical  working  plans  for 
furniture.  Here  the  construction  of  Elizabethan  chairs  was 
particularly  studied,  together  with  the  carved  decorations. 
Original  designs  were  evolved,  and  the  greater  number  of  a 
class  of  thirty-five  produced  creditable  designs  strongly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  class  in  metal  design  ako  did  research 
work  for  the  details  of  sixteenth  century  wrought  iron,  and  pro- 
duced a  series  of  most  attractive  designs  for  over-door  grilles, 
some  to  be  painted  in  color,  black  and  gold,  which  was  in 
vogue  at  that  time. 

As  a  decorative  period,  the  Elizabethan  work  as  it  exists  in 
its  original  form  is  full  of  ugliness;  and  the  academic  method 
of  procedure,  of  making  copies  of  these,  would  be  fatal  as  an 
aesthetic  exercise.  But,  applying  the  more  modem  methods 
of  producing  synthetic  expression  in  de^gn,  the  classes  derived 
a  great  amount  of  benefit  and  not  a  little  real  pleasure  in  pro- 
ducing excellent  design  from  a  period  in  which  great  things 
were  seldom  achieved. 
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IV.    Color  Printing  por  tee  Festival 

VOJTECH  PREISSIG 

Several  posters  and  a  series  of  post-cards  that  originated  in 
the  color-printing  dass  were  executed  in  linoleum  printing,  a 
method  introduced  into  the  coimtry  by  the  instructor  of  the 
class.  The  posters  were  printed  singly  from  the  blocks,  the 
six  post-cards  in  one  group.  As  material  for  the  blocks,  plain 
brown  linoleimi  was  used. 

The  surface  of  the  linoleimi  was  first  whitened  with  water- 
color.  The  outlines  of  the  subject,  traced  on  transparent 
paper  with  a  transfer  ink,  were  offset  on  the  three  color  blocks 
required  (green,  red,  and  black),  the  pressure  needed  for  the 
purpose  being  increased  for  each  new  block,  and  the  comer  of 
the  block  being  used  as  a  registering  guide.  Then  the  separa- 
tion of  color  for  each  block  was  defined  and  marked,  and  the 
block  cut  with  a  knife  and  wood-carver's  took.  Regular  prin- 
ter's ink  and  hand  rollers  were  used  for  inking  the  blocks.  In 
proving  the  blocks,  the  one  used  was  one  foimd  best  adapted 
to  class  work,  where  printing  by  stages, — ^which  consists  in 
leaving  one  color  to  d^  before  surprinting  the  following  one, 
and  requires  quite  a  different  procedure, — can  not  well  be 
practiced.  A  simple  arrangement  in  the  Washington  press,  or 
eventually  in  a  press  improvised  from  a  clothes  wringer  for 
more  elementary  work,  provided  for  accuracy  of  register  in 
the  final  proof.  The  paper  (for  obvious  reasons  of  a  rather 
porous  and  absorbent  kind)  is  held  fast  at  one  end  with  paper 
dips,  or  otherwise,  throughout  the  coiurse  of  "pulling"  the 
color  print,  and  lifted  by  the  other  end  only  so  far  as  to  permit 
the  exchange,  the  placing  into  a  fijced  registering  comer,  of 
the  inked  blodu,  which  in  their  proper  order  are  thus  printed 
off  in  immediate  succession. 

Our  posters  were  printed  in  a  very  limited  number  of  proofs 
on  the  hand  press.  The  printing  of  the  edition  of  post-cards 
was  done  in  the  professional  way  on  a  power  job  press.  The 
fact  that  more  than  a  thousand  copies  of  the  series  were  so 
stmck  off  without  the  blocks  showing  the  slightest  trace  of 
wear  testifies  to  the  excellent  printing  qualities  of  linoleum. 
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And  because  linoleum  presents  distinct  advantages  over  wood- 
cutting with  regard  to  methods  of  procedure  and  practical 
applications  in  school  work,  it  seemed  to  us  worth  while  to 
draw  to  it  the  attention  of  industrial  and  fine  arts  teachers. 

The  illustration  below  shows  in  reduced  size  the  design  of 
the  plates  from  which  four  of  the  post-cards  were  printed, 
though  not  in  the  three  colors.  A  few  sets  of  the  cards  still 
remaining  may  be  had  for  twenty-five  cents  the  set,  and  some 
sets  of  the  process-sheets,  showing  the  several  stages  of  the 
printing,  for  fifty  cents,  by  addressing  Miss  Grace  Bliss,  office 
of  the  fine  arts  department. 
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V.    School  Production  of  Shakespeare's  Plays 

Some  seventy-five  schook  were  invited  to  lend  for  the  period 
of  the  exhibit  photographs,  costimie  sketches,  prompt  books  or 
other  material  illustrating  their  methods  of  producing  Shakes- 
pearian plays.  From  the  material  so  contributed,  the  follow- 
ing examples  are  selected  as  typical. 

The  Ethical  Culture  School  sent  programs  and  color  schemes 
for  costiuning  of  Midsummer  NigMs  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice^ 
Julius  Caesar,  A  Winter^ s  Tale  and  King  Lear,  and  programs 
of  several  festivals  of  an  Elizabethan  character.  Several  photo- 
graphs showed  the  adaptation  of  a  roof  to  piuposes  of  staging, 
with  wings  of  scenery  painted  by  the  school. 
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The  Forest  Park  School,  a  public  grammar  school  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  sent  the  book,  costume  plates  and  photographs  of 
a  "Pageant  of  Queen  Elizabeth,''  written  and  produced  under 
the  direction  of  a  group  of  teachers  of  the  school. 

The  Brookljni  Heights  Seminary  sent  posters,  program  with 
original  cover  design,  some  original  music  and  group  photo- 
graphs for  As  You  Like  It  and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dreamy 
as  produced  in  Masonic  Temple,  Brooklyn.  The  photographs 
indicate  effective  costumes  made  in  the  school  and  setting  im- 
provised frota  curtain  hangings,  with  ferns,  palms  and  rubber 
plants  to  represent  the  forest.  Such  setting  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  regular  scenery. 

The  Hartridge  School,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  sent  a  number  of 
photographs  of  out-door  productions  of  Twdftk  Nighty  As  You 
Like  It  and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  with  some  charming 
pencil  and  water-color  costume  sketches,  particularly  of  moth- 
like  fairies.  In  the  photographs,  a  noteworthy  feature  is  the 
absence  of  platform  stage  or  set  scenery  or  even  formal  group- 
ing of  trees.  The  players  enter  from  a  distance  across  the 
lawn  and  mingle  with  the  audience,  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  festival  spirit  that  should  characterize  school  productions. 

The  Barringer  High  School,  Newark,  sent  a  number  of  anno- 
tated prompt  books  of  Shakespearian  plays,  among  them  Prince 
Hal  and  King  Henry, — an  arrangement  of  ten  scenes  from 
Henry  IV,  parts  i  and  2,  and  Henry  V, — ^and  a  photograph  of 
the  cast  of  this  play,  considered  by  the  school  its  most  suc- 
cessful production. 

Prompt  books  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  As  You 
Like  It,  from  the  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  High  School  included  a 
nimiber  of  illustrations  clipped  from  newspapers  and  periodicals 
showing  how  a  school  away  from  large  libraries  can  get  cos- 
tume suggestions  from  current  publications. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Sachs,  the  College  had 
on  exhibition  a  very  fine  series  of  photographs  of  the  Smith 
College  production  of  Macbeth;  the  pictures  indicated  not  only 
very  effective  costmning  but  marked  tragic  power  in  the  char- 
acterization. 

Supplementing  these  school  and  college  exhibits  were  some 
practical  projects  by  students  in  a  drama  coiurse  in  Teachers 
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College,  including  a  model  of  a  typical  Elizabethan  stage  (fol- 
lowing the  reconstruction  of  Dr.  V.  E.  Albright);  costume 
designs  for  The  Tempest;  costume  plates  for  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  based  on  actual  sixteenth  century  Venetian  costumes 
and  worked  out  for  school  reproductions  in  inexpensive  materi- 
als; and  sketches  for  staging  and  costiuning  in  the  "new  art" 
manner  for  an  original  dramatization  of  a  fairy  tale. 

Some  of  the  material  exhibited  will  be  added,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  contributors,  to  the  lending  library  of  annotated 
prompt-books  of  school  and  college  plays,  now  being  formed 
through  the  Dramatic  Arts  Association.  This  association  has 
begun  a  series  of  studies  and  experiments  in  adapting  the  new 
art  of  the  theatre  to  conditions  of  school  production,  whether 
outdoors,  on  the  auditoriimi  platform,  or  on  the  gymnasium 
floor,  and  will  aim  to  make  available  results,  through  this  col- 
lection, both  to  the  members  and  to  the  schools  interested. 

It  is  planned  to  have  such  a  prompt-book  made  for  every 
play  given  at  the  College  hereafter,  that  could  be  of  interest  or 
use  to  other  institutions,  with  fidl  directions  for  all  aspects  of 
the  production. 

Schools  willing  to  contribute  to  this  collection  of  prompt- 
books, with  costume-sketches,  stage-plots,  pictures,  expense 
accoimts,  and  other  information  helpful  to  others,  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  executive  committee  of  the  Dramatic 
Arts  Association. 
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By  MAY  B.  VAN  ARSDALE 
Aasistant  Piofeaaor  of  Household  Arts.  Teacben  College 

The  contribution  of  the  department  of 
foods  and  cookery  to  the  Shakespeare  Cele- 
bration was  the  dispensing  of  Elizabethan 
hospitality,  and  the  display,  both  in  exhibi- 
tion cases  and  in  actual  use,  of  many  features 
of  the  housekeeping  of  the  period.  As  this 
involved  not  only  the  consistent  effort  of  the 
whole  department,  but  codperation  with  other 
departments,  as  fine  arts,  and  textiles  and 
clothing,  an  accoimt  of  the  various  steps 
taken  may  be  of  interest. 

We  began  last  November  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  codperation  with  the  Shake- 
speare Celebration  Committee  in  the  following 
lines: 

1.  Photographs  of  old  kitchens,  to  be  himg  in  the  second 

floor  hall*. 

2.  Old  cook  books  open,   to  show  pictures  of  banquet 

tables,  etc. 

3.  Dining  room  set  as  a  banquet  hall. 

4.  Open  house,  on  two  days  of  the  celebration,  when  honey 

cakes  and  some  kind  of  "bowl"  might  be  served. 
S-  An  exhibit  of  the  evolution  of  kitchen  utensils. 

6.  Post-cards  showing  pictures  of  kitchens,  banquet  tables, 

food,  etc.,  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

7.  Cooperation  with  the  department  of  textiles  and  cloth- 

ing for  costumes  for  "open  house." 

8.  Codperation  with  the  Festival  Committee  for  a  feature 

in  the  Festival,  such  as  a  duplication  of  the  banquet- 
ing hall.  lyy 
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Various  committees  were  formed  within  the  department:  a 
committee  to  solicit  photographs  and  utensils,  a  committee  to 
serve  in  costmne,  a  committee  to  study  characteristic  foods 
(through  the  class  in  the  history  of  cookery).  Delegates  from 
these  committees  kept  in  touch  with  the  general  plans  for  the 
Festival.  Instructors  notified  their  several  classes  of  the  pro- 
gress of  plans,  so  that  they  would  be  ready  and  interested  to 
do  their  part  in  the  last  days  of  preparation.  Students  wrote 
to  friends  at  a  distance,  especially  English  friends,  and  re- 
ceived many  interesting  suggestions,  which  were  followed  up 
as  far  as  practicable.  The  advice  of  the  fine  arts  department 
was  sought  regarding  the  remodeling  and  decoration  of  the 
Old  English  dining  room,  as  a  Tudor  banquet  hall. 

After  some  weeks  of  study,  the  various  committees  on  food 
reported  that  the  following  possibilities  for  class  work  would 
be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Elizabethan  cookery: 

"Wassail  bowl"  substitute 
Sugar  plums 
Ginger  bread 
Honey  cakes 
Short  breads 
Plum  pudding 
Plum  cake 
Banbury  tarts 
Marchpane 

Each  instructor  selected  the  food  material  most  suitable  for 
her  own  class  work,  and  four  days  preceding  the  Festival  were 
set  aside  for  the  cooking.  The  old-fashioned  recipes  were  in 
every  case  studied,  but  the  recipes  used  were  adaptations  more 
suit^  to  the  modem  palate.  Students  in  each  class  were  made 
responsible  for  the  parking  away  of  the  output  until  it  should 
be  needed  for  the  Festival. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  old  recipes  studied: 

GINGERBREAD 

A  pound  and  a  half  of  flower  takes  up  one  pound  of  treacle,  almost  as  much 

sugar,  an  ounce  of  beat  ginger,  two  ounces  carraway,  four  ounces  citron  and 

candyd  lemon  peel,  the  yelks  of  four  eggs:  cut  your  sweet  meats,  mix  all  and 

bake  in  laige  plates.  (1734) 
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SHORTBREADS 
The  shortbreads  are  flour  and  butter  and  sugar  kneaded  together,  and  cov- 
ered with  canaway-comfits  and  so  baked  in  a  moderate  oven. 

A  PLUMB-CAKE 
Take  six  pounds  of  currants,  five  pounds  of  flour,  an  ounce  of  doves  and  mace, 
a  little  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  of  nutmegs,  half  a  pound  of  pounded  and  blanched 
almonds,  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sliced  citron,  lemon, 
and  orange  peel,  half  a  pint  of  sack:  a  little  honey  water,  a  quart  of  ale-3reast, 
a  quart  of  cream,  a  pound  and  half  of  butter  melted  and  poured  into  the  middle 
thereof;  then  strew  a  little  flour  thereon,  and  let  it  lie  to  rise;  then  work  it  well 
together,  and  lay  it  before  the  fire  to  rise;  work  it  up  till  it  is  very  smooth;  put 
it  in  a  hoop,  with  a  paper  floured  at  the  bottom. 

The  actual  recipes  used  in  class  were  the  following: 

HOT  SPICED  CIDER 
To  one  gallon  of  sweet  dder  add  one  and  one-half  pounds  brown  sugar,  six 
two-inch  pieces  stick  cinnamon,  one  tablespoon  whole  doves,  one  tablespoon 
whole  allspice,  two  large  pieces  whole  mace,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  few  grains 
cayenne.  Bring  all  to  the  boiling  point;  boil  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Serve, 
with  baked  apples  as  a  garnish,  hot,  in  heated  mugs. 

MARCHPANE  CAKE 
xo  ounces  almond  paste 
5  ounces  confectioners'  sugar 
white  of  one  egg 

Work  together  almond  paste  and  sugar  on  a  slab  or  board.    Add  white  of 
^g,  unbeaten,  and  work  until  mixture  is  perfectly  smooth.    Roll  out  to  one- 
fourth  inch  in  thickness.    Cut  and  bake  twenty  minutes  in  a  slow  oven. 
The  mixture,  unbaked,  may  be  shaped  into  vegetables  and  fruits  and  colored. 

SHORTBREAD 
i  pound  (a  cups)  flour 

1  pound  (}  cup)  butter 

i  pound  (i  cup)  brown  sugar 

Wash  butter  and  knead  with  flour  and  sugar  until  mixture  is  smooth  and  holds 
together.  Roll  to  one-third  inch  in  thickness,  cut,  sprinkle  with  carraway  com- 
fits, and  bake  in  a  slow  oven,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

NUT  HONEY  CAKE 

2  cups  brown  sugar  i  teaspoon  ground  nutmeg 

2  cups  honey  i  teaspoon  allspice 

6   egg  yolks  i  cup  raisins  cut  fine 

3  cups  flour  i  ounce  dtron  cut  in  small  pieces 

xi  teaspoons  soda  i  candied  orange  ped  cut  in  small  pieces 

3    teaspoons  ground  cinnamon  i  pound  blanched  almonds  coaisdy  chopped 

i  teaspoon  ground  cloves  whites  of  two  eggs 
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Mix  honey,  sugar  and  egg  yolks,  and  beat.  Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients. 
Combine  all  ingredients  but  the  whites  of  the  eggs;  add  them  last,  beaten  stiff. 
Spread  one-fourth  inch  thick  in  a  shallow  pan.  Bake  three-fourths  to  one  hour 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Remove  at  once  from  the  tin.  Cut  immediately  into  dia- 
monds, using  a  sharp  knife;  or,  using  a  round  cutter,  mark  the  cake  into  pieces 
and  then  cut  into  shape  with  a  small  knife. 

For  class  work,  divide  the  recipe  in  half.  The  redpe  will  make  four  (six  by 
six  inches)  pans  of  cake,  which  should  be  cut  into  smaller  fancy  shapes  (oblongs » 
diamonds,  rounds,  etc.)  and  may  be  frosted  with  melted  fondant 

PLUM  PUDDING 

z  pound  raisins  i  pound  flour 

z  pound  currants  i  pound  brown  sugar 

}  pound  candied  orange  peel  z  nutmeg,  grated 

}  pound  citron  z  tablespoon  cinnamon 

}  pound  chopped  suet  i  tablespoon  allspice 

i  pound  stale  breadcrumbs  i  pint  liquid;  we  use  water  or  fruit  juice 

8  eggs  instead  of  brandy 

Wash  and  dry  currants.  Cut  citron  and  orange  peel  very  fine.  Stone  raisins. 
Mix  all  dry  ingredients  together.  Beat  eggs.  Pour  them  over  the  dry  ingre- 
dients, add  the  liquid,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Pack  into  greased  moulds,  and  boil 
six  hours  at  time  of  making,  and  three  hours  when  wanted  for  use.  Serve  with 
hard  sauce. 

This  recipe  makes  twenty-four  individual  puddings. 

FRUrr  CAKE 
z  pound  butter  2  tablespoons  milk 

z  pound  light  brown  sugar  3  pounds  currants 

9  eggs  3  poimds  raisins,  seeded  and  finely  chopped 
z  pound  flour                                  i  pound  almonds,  blanched  and  shredded 

z  teaspoon  mace  x  pound  citron,  thinly  shredded  and  cut  in 

2  teaspoons  cinnamon  strips 

z  teaspoon  soda 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  and  beat  thoroughly.  Separate  yolks 
from  whites  of  eggs;  beat  yolks  until  thick  and  lemon  colored,  whites  until  stiff 
and  dry,  and  add  to  first  mixture.  Then  add  mUk,  fruit,  nuts  and  flour  mixed 
and  sifted  with  mace,  cinnamon  and  soda.  Put  in  buttered,  deep  pans,  covered 
with  buttered  paper,  steam  three  or  bake  four  hours  in  a  very  slow  oven.  Rich 
fruit  cake  is  always  more  satisfactory  when  done  if  the  cooking  is  accomplished 
by  steaming. 

This  wiU  make  ten  pounds  of  cake  at  a  cost  of  twenty  cents  per  pound.  We 
used  four  laige  sized  bread  pans. 
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STEAMED  FRUrr  PUDDING 

1  quart  molasses  2  tablespoons  mace 
12  ounces  groimd  beef  suet                       2  tablespoons  cloves 

X  quart  milk  3  pounds  raisins 

z  pound  light  brown  sugar  3  pounds  currants 

4  quarts  bread  flour  i  pound  dtron 

2  tablespoons  soda  i  pound  orange  peel 

3  tablespoons  salt  }  pound  lemon  peel 

6  tablespoons  cinnamon  ground  i  pound  dried  apricots 

z  tablespoon  allspice 
Steam  five  hours.    When  made  in  half  pound  cocoa  cans,  this  yields  twenty- 
four  puddings.    (Sold  at  ten  cents,  at  the  Festival.) 

BANBURY  TART  FILLING 
z  cup  seeded  raisins  z  lemon 

z  cup  sugar  z  egg 

z  Boston  cracker 
Makes  one  and  one-half  cups  filling. 

TART  CRUST 
2  cups  pastry  flour  }  teaspoon  salt 

4  tablespoons  lard  ice  water 

4  tablespoons  butter 

Makes  fifteen  tarts  four  inches  square;  then  folded  into  triangles.  (Sold  for 
five  cents  each  at  the  Festival) 

SUGAR  PLUMS 
Take  shelled,  unblanched  almonds  and  wrap  them  in  flavored  fondant  (white 
and  colored)  and  then  roll  them  in  granulated  sugar.    Place  on  oiled  paper  to 
dry.    (Sold  for  one  cent  each  at  the  Festival.) 

GINGERBREAD 
Made  directly  from  the  old  recipe  printed  above,  on  page  Z78,  without  change. 

The  costumes  worn  by  students  who  served  in  the  dining 
room  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  directions, 
furnished  by  department  of  textiles  and  clothing: 

Skirt,  Four  straight  lengths  of  gray  material  with  the  selvedge  edges  sewed 
together,  turned  up  at  the  bottom  to  be  eight  inches  from  floor.  A  straight 
band  of  red  sewed  to  any  petticoat  seven  inches  from  floor  in  length  is  used  under 
this  to  make  a  line  of  red  around  the  bottom  and  to  catch  the  sides  of  the  gray  skirt. 

Bodice,  Patterns  furnished  in  stock  room  according  to  bust  size.  Pattern  has 
two  darts  in  front  and  one  on  each  side  of  back.    See  model  for  finish  of  bodice. 

Sleeves,    Two-piece  sleeve, — patterns  furnished. 

Cape.    Red  cape;  pattern  furnished,  black  band  applied. 

Apron,    White  cheesecloth  with  red  and  black  band. 

Cap,    Designs  and  patterns  to  be  made  after  registration. 
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The  dining  room  of  the  department  is 
Tudor  in  style,  with  tiled  floor,  and  walls 
panelled  in  oak;  so  that  the  problem  here 
reduced  itself  to  concealing  such  modem  fea- 
tures as  radiators  and  electric  lights,  and 
adding  such  decoration,  fumitxire,  and  acces- 
sories as  would  accent  the  original  character 
of  the  room.  In  this,  advice  and  assistance 
were  sought  from  the  department  of  fine 
arts.  The  resulting  effect,  to  produce  which 
a  number  of  the  fine  arts  instructors  and 
students  contributed,  is  suggested  in  the 
plate  facing  page  171,  from  a  drawing  by  a 
student  in  the  house  design  and  decoration 
courses. 

The  long  radiators  imder  the  windows  were 
screened  by  a  window  seat,  painted  brown  to  match  the  panel- 
ing. Over  each  pair  of  electric  lights,  which  are  spaced  at  equal 
intervals  along  the  walls,  was  built  a  wall  bracket.  From  the 
edges  of  this  bracket  hung  a  strip  of  burlap,  stenciled  with 
some  heraldic  device,  to  conceal  the  lights.  On  the  bracket, 
which  had  the  effect  of  a  corbel,  burned  a  pair  of  tall  wax 
tapers.  Above,  at  the  cornice  level,  from  rods  projecting  at 
either  side,  himg  large  banners  of  various  colors,  with  armorial 
designs  in  appliquS. 

In  place  of  the  usual  furniture  of  the  room  were  a  long  side- 
board, quickly  constructed  of  cheap  wood,  but  painted  to  sug- 
gest sixteenth  century  carved  oak,  and  a  medieval  table,  shown 
in  the  picture.  The  sideboard  was  formally  set  with  candles, 
pewter,  and  a  great  dish  of  many  colored  confections  of  march- 
pane, shaped  like  fruits  and  vegetables  known  at  that  time. 
The  table,  with  the  fine  old  pewter  mugs  and  flagons,  lent  by 
friends  of  the  College,  was  the  center  of  interest  in  the  room; 
dusters  of  tapers  illmninated  a  huge  boar's  head,  modeled  in 
day  by  the  instructor  in  scuplture. 

The  soft  lights,  the  gay  banners,  the  scarlet  and  gray  cos- 
tumes of  the  girls  as  they  came  and  went  with  brown  mugs  of 
steaming  dder,  formed  against  the  dark  background  of  oak  walls 
and  furniture  a  most  harmonious  picture  of  Elizabethan  times. 
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The  students  who  dispensed  Elizabethan  hospitality  during 
the  day  participated  in  one  of  the  episodes  of  the  Festival, 
and  peddled  their  wares  to  the  onlookers  and  the  Stratford 
villagers.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  worth  of 
food  material  was  sold,  the  profit,  which  went  to  the  object 
of  the  Festival,  being  one  hundred  per  cent  above  the  cost 
of  materiak. 

Kitchen  utensils,  pictures,  old  books,  etc.,  were  lent  by  stu- 
dents and  friends,  and  were  exhibited  in  a  glass  case  in  the  cor- 
ridor. An  added  feature  was  a  bag  of  flour  shipped  us  directly 
from  Stratford-on-Avon,  made  from  wheat  grown  on  the  Lucy 
estate. 

The  Teachers  College  Bulletin  on  "The  History  of  Cookery" 
lists  all  books  which  were  used  in  preparing  this  feature  of  the 
Shakespeare  Celebration.  All  books  on  this  list  referring  to 
the  Elizabethan  period  were  assigned  for  study. 
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A   BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF    SHAKESPEARE    AND 
HIS  TIME,  FOR  SCHOOLS 

By  HELEN  L.  MOSS 
Librarian  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 

and  ALLAN  ABBOTT 
AsMStant  ProfeMor  of  Engliah,  Teacheca  College 

The  following  bibliography,  which  incorporates  suggestions 
from  a  number  of  instructors  and  students  in  Teachers  College, 
was  prepared  with  the  special  needs  of  schools  in  view.  It 
aims  to  give  enough  critical  material  to  add  to  the  resources 
of  the  teacher;  to  include  standard  works  that  are  within  the 
grasp  and  the  interest  of  the  high  school  student;  to  suggest 
a  number  of  illustrated  books  and  juvenilia  to  attract  the 
unbookish;  and  to  be  helpful  in  those  aspects  of  the  social  life 
of  the  times  that  are  related  to  practical  arts  now  studied  in 
schools,  or  to  the  production  of  Shakespearian  plays  and  festi- 
vals. The  question  of  editions  and  school  texts  is  not  dealt 
with.  Fxurther  help  may  be  sought  in  the  more  extensive 
bibliographies  listed. 

Books  marked  (A)  are  convenient  and  inexpensive  manuals, 
which  should  be  the  first  choice,  within  their  respective  sub- 
jects, for  schools  that  can  buy  but  few  books.  Those  marked 
(B)  are  standard  books,  in  many  cases  handsomely  illustrated, 
that  would  serve  important  purposes  in  a  good  sdiool  library. 

GENERAL  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 

I.  Bartlett,  John.  New  and  Complete  Concordance  .  .  , 
to  the  Dramatic  Works  of  Shakespeare,  with  a  Sup- 
plementary Concordance  to  the  Poems.  N.  Y.,  Mac- 
millan,  1896. 

References  are  made  tx)  the  Globe  text 
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2.  CxjNLiFFE,  R.  J.    New  Shakespeare  Dictionary.    London, 

Blackie,  1910. 

3.  Meyer,  H.  H.  B.    Brief  Guide  to  the  Literature  of  Shakes- 

peare.   Chicago,  Amer.  Library  Assoc.,  1915. 

Annotated  list,  including  brief  lists  of  fiction,  etc.,  relating  to  Shakes* 
peare,  and  of  books  on  costume  and  pageantry.  Prepared  for  the 
Tercentennial  celebration.    (A) 

4.  Hartman,  S.    Shakespeare  in  Art.    Boston,  Page,  1901. 

Includes  the  portraits,  the  illustrators,  painters  of  the  historical 
dramas,  comedies,  and  tragedies,  sculptors,  and  actors  in  Shakes- 
pearian parts. 

5.  HoLiNSHED,  R.    Shakespeare's  Holinshed;  the  Chronical 

and  the  Historical  Plays  Compared,  by  W.  G.  Boswell- 
Stone.    N.  Y.,  Longmans,  1896. 

6.  MacCallum,  M.  W.    Shakespeare's  Roman  Plays  and 

Their  Backgroimd.    London,  1910. 

7.  Neilson,  W.  a.  and  Thorndike,  A.  H.    The  Facts  About 

Shakespeare.    N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1913. 

A  concise  handbook  of  what  modem  scholarship  accepts  as  authentic 
regarding  Shakespeare.  Bibliography,  pp.  343-263,  is  carefully 
selected,  and  adequate  to  most  school  purposes.    (A) 

8.  Onions,  C.  T.    Shakespeare  Glossary.    Oxford,  191 1. 

A  convenient  and  scholarly  handbook,  based  on  the  New  Oxford 
Dictionary.    (A) 

9.  Skeat,  W.  W.    Shakespeare's  Plutarch,  being  a  Selection 

from  the  Lives  in  North's  Plutarch.    London,  Mac- 
millan, 1892. 

10.  Stephenson,  H.  T.    The  Study  of  Shakespeare.    N.  Y., 

Holt,  1915. 

Plans  for  the  study  of  eleven  plays,  with  explanatory  notes  and 
other  material;  especially  adapted  to  those  stuaying  alone. 

11.  Wam),  a.  W.,  and  Waller,  A.  R.    Cambridge  History  of 

English  Literature.    Vol.  V.     Cambridge  (N.  Y.,  Put- 

nams),  1910. 

This  volume  covers  the  drama  to  1642,  the  closing  of  the  theaters, 
in  a  series  of  chapters  each  written  by  a  specialist  in  the  field.  Bib- 
liography, pp.  424-529,  is  carefully  selected.    (B) 

12.  Warner,  B.  C.    English  History  in  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

N.  Y.,  Longmans,  1894. 

Discusses  the  plays  from  the  standpoint  of  historical  accuracy. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  CRITICISM 

13.  Baker,  G.  P.    Development  of  Shakespeare  as  a  Dra- 

matist.   N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1907. 

Deals  with  Shakespeare  as  an  experimenter  in  dramatic  technique. 

14.  Bradley,  A.   C.    Shakespearian  Tragedy;  Lectures  on 

Hamlet,  Othello,  King  Lear,  Macbeth.    2nd  ed.    N.  Y., 
Macmillan,  1910. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  modem  critidsnou 

15.  Brandes,    George.    William    Shakespeare;     a    Critical 

Study.    Tr.    by   Wm.    Archer   and   others.    N.   Y., 
Macmillan,  1898.    2  vok. 

Especially  strong  on  the  social  background. 

16.  Coleridge,  S.  T.    Lectures  and  Notes  on  Shakespeare 

and  Other  English  Poets,  now  first  collected  by  T. 
Ashe.    London,  Bell,  1902. 
(Also  in  Everyman's  Library.) 

17.  DowDEN,  Edward.     Shakespeare:    a  Critical   Study  of 

His  Mind  and  Art.    9th  ed.    London,  1889. 

An  analjrtical  study  of  the  growth  of  Shakespeare's  power  in  char- 
acter dniwing. 

18.  Hazlitt,  William.    Lectures  on  the  Characters  in  Shakes- 

peare's Plays  (181 7).    Reprinted  in  Everyman's  Library. 
Brilliant  impressionistic  notes  on  the  characters. 

19.  Hudson,  H.  N.    Shakespeare;  His  Life,  Art,  and  Char- 

acters.   4th  ed.    Boston,  Ginn,  1888.     2  vols. 
Mainly  personal  interpretation  of  the  characters. 

20.  Lee,   Sir   Sidney.    Life  of  William   Shakespeare,  with 

Portraits-  and  Fac-similes.      New  ed.,   rewritten  and 

enlarged.    N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1916. 

The  only  biography  that  includes  the  results  of  recent  scholarly 
investigations.    (A) 

21.  LouNSBURY,  T.  R.    Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist, 

with  an  Account  of  his  Reputation  at  Various  Periods. 
N.  Y.,  Scribners,  1901. 

22.  Mabie,  H.  W.    William  Shakespeare;  Poet,  Dramatist, 

and  Man.    3rd  ed.    N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1901. 

Popular  in  style.    Well  illustrated,  with  pictures  of  Shakespeare's 
country,  etc. 
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23.  Matthews,    Brander.    Shakespeare    as    a    Playwright. 

N.  Y.,  Scribners,  1913. 

Study  of  Shakespeare  as  a  practical  playwright,  successful  in  adapt- 
ing himself  to  the  conditions  of  the  Elizabethan  stage. 

24.  Raleigh,    Walter.    Shakespeare.    N.    Y.,    Macmillan, 

1907.     (English  Men  of  Letters  Series.) 
Brief  and  incisive  sketch. 

25.  White,  R.  G.    Studies  in  Shakespeare.    9th  ed.    Boston, 

1896. 

Essays  on  the  reading  of  Shakespeare,  the  Bacon  controversy,  the 
acting  of  lago  and  Rosalind,  and  several  plays. 


ELIZABETHAN  DRAMA 

26.  Boas,  F.  S.     Shakespeare  and  his  Predecessors.    N.  Y., 

Scribners,  1900. 

27.  Brooke,  C.  F.    The  Tudor  Drama;  a  History  of  the 

English  National  Drama  to  the  Retirement  of  Shakes- 
peare.   Boston,  191 1. 

Traces  the  genesis  and  development  of  various  types  of  drama,  from 
their  first  appearance  in  Englisn  to  the  climax  of  Shakespeare's  career. 

28.  Garnett,    R.    and    Gosse,   E.    English  Literature;  an 

Illustrated  Record.    N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1904.    4  vols. 

Vol.  II,  from  age  of  Henry  VIII  to  Milton. 

The  abundant  illustrations  make  this  valuable  for  high  school  refer- 
ence work.    (B) 

29.  Gayley,  C.  M.    Representative  English  Comedies.    N.  Y., 

Macmillan,  1903-04.    3  vols. 

30.  Manly,   J.    M.      Specimens   of   the   Pre-Shakespearian 

Drama.    Boston,   1900-03.    2  vols. 

31.  Neilson,  W.  a.    Chief  Elizabethan  Dramatists.    Boston, 

Houghton  Mifflin,  191 1. 
Thirty  plays  in  one  volume. 

32.  ScHELLiNG,  F.  E.    Elizabethan  Drama,  1558-1642.    Bos- 

ton, 1908.     2  vols. 

A  scholarly  and  comprehensive  book  for  the  teacher's  reference. 

33.  Ward,  A.  W.    History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature  to 

the  Death  of  Queen  Anne.    2nd  ed.     London,  Mac- 
millan, 1899.    3  ^o^s- 
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STAGE^  AMD  STAGE  HISTORY 

34.  Albright,   V.   E.    The    Shake^>eaiian   Stage.    N.   Y., 

Columbia  Univ.,  1909. 

Solves  certain  ptobkms  of  the  stice  of  Shakcspeaxe  by  oonpuisQQ 
with  the  stage  condltiops  before  md  after  his  time. 

35.  Brereton.    Life  of  Sir  Heniy  Irving.    London,  1908. 

36.  Fleay,  F.  G.    Chronide  Histoiy  of  the  London  Stage, 

1559-1642.    N.  Y.,  Stechert,  1909- 

Describes  court  perfonnanoesy  umveisity  plays,  play-plaoes  in  Lon- 
don, etc. 

37.  Lawrence,  W.  J.    The  Elizabethan  Playhouse,  and  Other 

Papers.    Stratford,  1912. 

38.  Lee,  Sir  Sidney.    Shakespeare  and  the  Modem  Stage, 

and  Other  Essays.    N.  Y.,  Scribners,  1906. 

39.  Thorndike,  a.  H.    Shakespeare's  Theater.    N.  Y.,  Mac- 

millan,  1916. 

Embodies,  in  authoritative  fonn,  the  results  of  the  research  and 
debate  of  the  bst  decade.    Well  iliiistntted.    (B) 

40.  Reynolds,  G.  F.    Some  Principles  of  Elizabethan  Stag- 

ing.   Chicago,  1905. 

Discusses  the  use  of  trees  and  other  decoration. 

41.  Warde,  F.  B.    The  Fools  of  Shakespeare,  an  Interpreta- 

tion of  Their  Wit,  \^^sdom,  and  Personalities.    N.  Y., 

1913- 

Illustiations  horn  photos  of  modem  actors  in  the  parts. 

42.  Wingate,  C.  E.  L.    Shakespeare's  Heroines  on  the  Stage. 

N.  Y.,  1895. 

43.  Winter,  W.    Shakespeare  on  the  Stage.    N.  Y.,  Moffat. 

First  series,  1911.    Second  series,  1915. 

Summarizes  briefly  the  cariy  stage  history;  treats  in  detail  of  pro- 
ductions since  1855,  from  the  writer's  experience  as  a  dramatic  cntic 

AMATEUR  PRODUCTION 

44.  Chubb,  P.  (ed.)    The  Shakespeare  Tercentenary.    Sug- 

gestions for  school  and  college  celebrations,  .  .  . 
1916.  Publ.  by  the  Drama  League  of  America  for  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ,  Washington,  1916. 

Contains  six  programs  for  schools,  nine  other  forms  of  celd>ration,  a 
plan  for  organizing  festivak,  an  essay  on  the  treatment  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays  for  school  purposes,  and  bibliography.    (A) 
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45.  Darton,  F.  J.  H.    Bankside  Shakespeare  for  Schools. 

London. 

Plays  aze  cut  and  arranged  for  acting  with  stage  directions  based 
on  experience  in  London  schools. 

46.  Greet,  Ben.    Shakespeare  for  Young  Readers  and  Ama- 

teur Players.    Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  1912. 
6  vols. 

Includes  As  You  Like  It,  G)medy  of  Errors,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Tempest  Condensed  and 
arranged  for  amateur  acting,  with  simple  directions  for  setting  and 
costumes    (B) 

47.  Hardy,  T.  M.    An  Evening  with  Shakespeare.    An  En- 

tertainment  of   Readings  .   .    .  Tableaux   and    Songs 
Set  to  the  Old  Tunes.    London,  Chatto,  1909. 
VoL  12  of  the  Lamb  Shakespeare  for  the  yoiug. 

48.  LuETKENHAUS,  Mrs.  A.  M.    Master  Skylark;  a  Drama- 

tization of  the  Book  by  John  Bennett  ...  for  the 
Use  of  Elementary  Schools.    N.  Y.,  Century  Co.,  1914. 

49.  Mackay,   C.   D.    Staging  and   Costuming  of  Amateur 

Plays.    N.  Y.,  Stokes,  1915. 

A  practical  handbook,  with  many  diagrams  of  easily  made  costumes 
and  settings.    (A) 

50.  Stone,  M.    Bankside  Costume  Book  for  Children.    Lon- 

don, Gardner,  1913. 

Similar  to  49,  but  even  simpler.    (A) 

FOR  YOUTHFUL  READERS 

51.  Barr,  a.  E.    The  Young  People  of  Shakespeare's  Dramas 

for  Youthful  Readers.    N.  Y.,  Appleton,  1882. 

52.  Bennett,  John.    Master  Skylark;  a  Story  of  Shakes- 

peare's Time.    N.  Y.,  Century  Co.,  1898. 

53.  Black,  W.    Judith  Shakespeare;  Her  Love  Affairs  and 

Other  Adventures.    N.  Y.,  Harpers,  1884. 

54.  Garnett,  L.  a.    Master  Will  of  Stratford;  a  Mid-winter 

Night's  Dream.    N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1916. 
A  fairy  play  of  Shakespeare's  life  as  a  boy,  in  three  acts. 

55.  Hoffman,    A.    S.    The    Children's    Shakespeare;    being 

Stories    from    the    Plays    with    Illustrative    Passages. 
N.  Y.,  Dutton,  191 1. 
Many  colored  illostrations. 
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56.  Jenks,  Tudor.    In  the  Days  of  Shakespeare.    N.  Y., 

Barnes,  1905. 

P<^ular  in  style;  slight,  but  readable. 

57.  Lamb,  Charles  and  Lamb,  Mary.     The  Lamb  Shakes* 

peare  for  the  Young;  Based  on  Lamb's  Tales,  with  Pas- 
sages and  Scenes  Liserted  from  the  Plays  and  the  Songs 
Set  to  Music.  Ed.  by  I.  Gollancz.  London,  Chatto, 
1907-09.    10  vols. 

Includes  As  You  like  It,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Winters  Tale,  Twelfth  Ni^t,  Cymbeline,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Macbeth,  Much  Ado  About  Nothmg.  Pleasingly  printed;  songs  set 
to  traditional  airs.    (B) 

58.  Lamb,  Charles  and  Lamb,  Mary.     Tales  from  Shakes- 

peare,   niustr.  by  A.  Rackham.    N.  Y.,  Button,  1909. 

The  colored  pictures,  delightfully  characterized,  make  this  an  espe- 
cially attractive  edition.    (B) 

59.  Perkins,  L.  F.    Midsimmier  Night's  Dream,  for  Young 

People.    N.  Y.,  Stokes,  1907. 

Introductory  story  of  the  production  before  the  queen,  at  the  Christ- 
mas revels.    Illustrated. 

60.  RoLFE,  W.  J.     Shakespeare  the  Boy,  with  Sketches  of 

the  Home  and  School  Life,  the  Games  and  Sports,  the 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Folk  Lore  of  the  Time.  N.  Y., 
Harpers,  1896. 

Interesting,  and  based  on  sound  scholarship. 

Shakespeare's  England 

61.  Boas,  Mrs.  F.    Li  Shakespeare's  England.    N.  Y.,  Pott, 

1904. 

62.  BoYNTON,  P.  H.    London  in  English  Literature.     Univ. 

of  Chicago  Press,  1913. 
Chap,  n,  Shakespeare's  London. 

63.  Andrews,  W.    Bygone  England;   Social   Studies  in   its 

Historic  Byways  and  Highways.  London,  Hutchinson, 
1892. 

Treats  of  games,  food,  inventions,  holidays,  etc. 

64.  Besant,  Sm  W.    London  in  the  Times  of  the  Tudors. 

London,  Black,  1904. 

Fully  illustrated  from  contemporary  sources.    (B) 
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65.  Hall,  H.    Society  in  the  Elizabethan  Age.    London,  1886. 

66.  Harrison,  W.    Elizabethan  England.    Ed.  by  L.  Wrra- 

INGTON,  Scott  Library,  1889. 

Reprinted  from  Harrison's  Description  of  Britaine  and  England, 
from  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  1577  and  87.  Specific  contemporary 
accomit  of  food,  drink,  social  customs,  etc    (A) 

67.  Lee,  Sir  Sidney.    Stratford-on-Avon,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Death  of  Shakespeare;  with  45  illnstr. 
Phila.,  Lippincott,  1901. 

68.  Stephenson,  H.  T.    The  Elizabethan  People.    N.  Y., 

Holt,  1910. 

69.  Stephenson,    H.    T.    Shakespeare's    London.    N.    Y., 

Holt,  1905. 

Thoroughly  well  informed  and  interesting  handbooks  of  social  and 
domestic  life  in  city  and  country:  sports  and  pastimes,  etc  Well 
illustrated.    (A) 

70.  Stopes,    Mrs.    C.    C.        Shakespeare's     Environment, 

London,  Bell,  1914. 

71.  Stow,  John.     Survey  of  London.    First  ed.,   1598;  re- 

printed in  Everyman's  Library. 

72.  Traill,  H.  D.    Social  England.    3rd  ed.,  London,  1904- 

Vols.  m  and  IV  deal  with  this  period.    (B) 

73.  Winter,    Wiluam.      Shakespeare's    England.     N,    Y., 

Moffat,  1910. 

Descriptive  of  the  parts  of  England  associated  with  Shakespeare. 

COSTUME 

74.  AsHDOWN,  Mrs.  C.  H.    British  Costume   during   XDC 

Centuries.    N.  Y.,  Stokes,  1910. 

Illustrations  (ten  in  color)  from  authentic  sources.  Directions  for 
cutting  and  making. 

75.  Calthrop,    D.    C.    English    Costume.    London,    Black, 

1906.    4  vols. 

VoL  3,  Tudor  and  Stuart,  well  illustrated,  with  clear  descriptions. 

76.  Clinch,    George.    English    Costume    from    Prehistoric 

Times  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    Chicago, 

McClurg,  1910. 

Ordinarv  costumes,  as  well  as  military,  ecclesiastic,  monastic^  aca- 
demic, legal    Well  illustrated. 
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77.  Fairholt,  F.  W.    Costume  in  England;  a  History  of 

Dress  from  the  Earliest  Period.  .  .  .  Illustrated  Glos- 
sary of  Terms  for  All  Articles  of  Use  or  Ornament. 
3rd  ed.    London,  1885.    2  vols. 

78.  Planche,J.  R.    Cydopedia  of  Costume.    London,  Chatto, 

1879.    2  vols. 

79.  Ractnet,   a.    Le   Costume  Historique.    Paris,    Firmin- 

Didot,  1888. 

A  leading  authority;  profusely  Illustrated  with  colored  plates.    Eliz- 
abethan period  in  Vol  4.    (B) 

80.  Strutt,  Joseph.    Dress  and  Habits  of  the  People  of 

England.    London,  1796-9.    2  vols. 


FOLK-LORE,  GAMES,  DANCES 

81.  Chambers,  E.  K.    The  Mediaeval  Stage.    Oxford,  1903. 

2  vols. 

VoL  I,  from  Chap.  VI,  deals  with  village  festivals  and  play.  May 
games,  sword  dances,  muouners'  play,  etc. 

82.  GoMME,  A.  B.    Traditional  Games  of  England,  Scotland, 

and  Ireland,  with  Tunes,  Singing  Rhymes,  and  Methods 
of  Playing.  .    .    .     London,  Nutt,  1894.     2  vols. 
Part  I  of  the  Dictionary  of  British  Folk-lore.    (B) 

83.  Hazlitt,  W.  C.    Fairy  Tales,  Legends,  and  Romances 

Illustrating    Shakespeare    and    Other    Early    English 
Writers.    London,  Kerslake,  1875. 

84.  KiMBfiNS,  G.  T.    Coggswell's  Guild  Book  of  Play.    Lon- 

don. 

85.  Madden,  D.  H.    The  Diary  of  Master  William  Silence; 

a   Study  of   Shakespeare  and  of  Elizabethan   Sport. 
N.  Y.,  Longmans,  1897. 

Curious  information  about  hunting,  hawking,  and  other  pastimes. 

86.  NuTT,   A.   T.    The   Fairy   Mythology   of    Shakespeare. 

London,  1900. 

87.  Sharp,  C.  J.,  and  Macilwaine,  H.  C.    The  Country 

Dance  Book.    London,  Novello,  1909. 

Tunes  in  Country  Dance  Tunes,  by  the  same  authors. 
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88.  Sharp,  C.  J.,  and  Maolwaine,  H.  C.    The  Morris  Book, 

with  a  Description  of  Dances  as  Performed  by  the 

Morris  Men  of  England.    London,  Novello,   1909-13. 

5  Pts. 

Tunes  in  Monis  Dance  Tunes,  by  the  same  authors. 

89.  Sharp,  C.  J.    The  Sword  Dances  of  Northern  England 

together  with  the  Horn  Dance  of  Abbots  Bromley. 
London,  Novello,  1912.    2  pts. 

90.  Wilson,  Thomas.    Complete  System  of  English  Country 

Dancing.    London,  Sherwood  (no  date). 

POODS,  housekeeping,  ENTERTAINMENT 

91.  Book  of  Simples.    London,  Lamson,  1908. 

Reprinted  from  what  ap^is  to  have  been  the  still-room  book  of 
some  manor  house;  contains  many  quaint  and  interesting  recipes. 

92.  Chambers,  R.    Book  of  Days,  a  Miscellany  of  Popular 

Antiquities  in  Connection  with  the  Calendar.  2  vols. 
London,  1888. 

93.  Ellwanger,   G.   H.    Pleasures  of   the  Table.    N.   Y., 

Doubleday,  1902. 

Contains  an  interesting  chapter  on  old  l<^wgl»»h  Hifhua, 

94.  Hackwood,  F.  W.    Good  Cheer,  the  Romance  of  Foods 

and  Feasting.    London,  Unwin,  191 1. 

Describes  food  introduced  in  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Illustrated.    (A) 

95.  Hazlitt,  W.  C.    Old  Cookery  Books  and  Quaint  Cuisine. 

London,  1886. 

96.  Frere,  C.  F.,  (ed.).    A  Proper  New  Booke  of  Cookerye, 

Cambridge,  1913. 

Reprint  of  a  book  supposed  to  be  of  1545. 

97.  Maskell,  H.  p.,  and  Gregory,  E.  W.    Old  Country  Inns 

of  England.    Boston,  Page,  191 1. 

Gives  in  popular  form  much  information  on  inns,  taverns,  and  village 
life.    Illustrated. 

98.  Queen's  Closet  Opened;  incomparable  secrets  in  physick, 

chyrurgery,  preserving  and  canning  the  which  were 
presented  to  the  Queen  .  .  .  corrected  and  revised. 
London,  1655. 
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99.  Barrows,  A.,  and   Shapleigh,  B.  E.    Outline  of   the 
History  of  Cookery.    N.  Y,,  Teachers  College,  1915. 
Contains  bibliographies. 

FURNITURE 

100.  Eberlein,  H.  D.,  and  McClure,  A.    Practical  Book  of 
Period  Furniture.    Phila.,  Lippincott,  1914. 

loi.  Macquoid,  P.    History  of  English  Furniture.    The  Age 
of  Oak.    N.  Y.,  Putnams,  1905. 

A  handsomely  made  book,  with  many  excellent  illustrations.    (B) 

102.  Mallett,  W.  E.    Introduction  to  Old  English  Furniture. 

N.  Y.,  Scribners. 

103.  Pollen,  J.   H,    Ancient  and   Medieval   Furniture  and 

Woodwork.  Rev.  by  T.  A.  Lehfeldt.  Handbook  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  London,  Wyman, 
1908.     (A) 

MUSIC 

104.  Bantock,  G.    One  Hundred  Songs  of  England.    Musi- 

dan's  Library.    Boston,  Ditson,  1914. 

Contains  a  nimiber  of  songs  of  about  Shakespeare's  time. 

105.  Chappell,  W.    Old  English  Popular  Music.    New  ed., 

rev.  by  H.  E.  Woodbridge.  N.  Y.,  Novello,  1893. 
2  vols. 

106.  Elson,  E.    Shakespeare  in  Music;  a  collection  of  the 

chief  musical  allusions  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 

with  an  attempt  at  their  explanation  and  derivation. 

Boston,  Page,  1901. 

Contains  much  of  the  traditional  music,  with  pictures  and  descrij^ 
tions  of  the  old  instruments.  The  most  convenient  and  authentic 
handbook    (A) 

107.  Galpin,  F.  W.    Old  English  Instruments  of  Music,  Their 

History  and  Character.  Chicago,  McClurg,  191 1,  Il- 
lustrated. 

108.  Ejmmins,  Mrs.  G.  T.     Songs  from  the  Plays  of  William 

Shakespeare  with  dances  as  simg  and  danced  by  the 

Bermondsey  guild  of  players,  with  incidental  music. 

London,  Novello,  n.  d. 

Includes  "Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,"  "Full  fathom  five," 
"Where  the  bee  sucks,"  "WTien  daisies  pied,"  "O,  mistress  mine," 
"I^iwn  as  white  as  driven  snow,"  "It  was  a  lover,"  "What  shall  he 
have  that  killed  the  deer,"  "Under  the  greenwood  tree."    (B) 
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109.  Naylor,  E.  W.     Shakespeare  and  Music,  with  Illustra- 

tions from  the  Music  of  the  i6th  and  17th  Centuries. 
London,  Dent,  1896. 

Somewhat  more  technical  than  106,  though  less  fuIL 

1 10.  VmcENT,  C.    Fifty  Shakespeare  Songs.    Boston,  Ditson, 

1906.    Musician's  Library. 

Pt  I,  son^  mentioned  by  Shakespeare;  Pt.  H,  songs  possibly  sung 
in  the  origmal  performances;  Pt.  Ill,  settings  composed  since  Shakes- 
peare's time  to  middle  of  nineteenth  century;  Pt.  TV,  recent  settings. 

111.  Victor   Talking   Machine    Co.    A   New   Correlation; 

issued  by  the  educational  department  of  the  Victor 

Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  1915. 

Lists  songs  and  recitations  from  the  plays,  and  country  and  folk 
dance  tunes,  of  which  there  are  Victrola  records,  with  suggestions 
for  their  use  in  schools. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  AND 
DEPARTMENTAL  NOTES 


TRUSTEES 


At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Teachers  College 
held  February  17,  1916,  a  total  budget  of  $980,715.00  was 
appropriated  for  1916-17  for  the  College  and  its  schools. 

Dr.  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  was  elected  alumni  trustee  for  a 
period  of  two  years  beginning  March  i,  to  succeed  Dr.  David 
Snedden,  whose  term  expires.  Dr.  David  Snedden,  commis- 
sioner of  education  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed 
professor  of  education  to  begin  service  July  i  (see  page  208). 
Dr.  Albert  A.  Meras  of  the  department  of  romance  languages 
of  New  York  University  was  elected  assistant  professor  of  French. 

Other  new  appointments  were  as  follows:  Mr.  Meyer  Bloom- 
field,  of  the  Vocational  Bureau  of  Boston,  as  associate  in  voca- 
tional education;  and  Mr.  William  A.  Maddox,  head  of  the 
Training  School  of  the  Oswego  State  Normal  School,  as  asso- 
ciate in  education. 

A  gift  of  $500  from  students  and  alumni  of  the  departments 
of  fine  and  industrial  arts  was  accepted  by  the  Trustees  for  the 
purpose  designated  by  the  departments  concerned,  namely,  the 
establishment  of  a  special  scholarship  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
students  registered  in  these  departments.  This  fimd  was  made 
possible  by  an  entertainment  organized  by  the  two  departments 
last  fall.  It  is  planned  to  add  to  the  fimd  each  year  and  to  this 
end  contributions  from  alumni  of  the  two  departments  are 
invited. 

Beginning  July  i  a  new  terminology  will  be  employed  to 
designate  the  two  halves  of  the  academic  year,  the  first  half- 
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year  will  be  known  as  the  Winter  Session,  the  second  half-year 
as  the  Spring  Session. 

Leaves  of  absence  were  granted  as  follows:  for  the  ensuing 
six  months  to  Dean  Russell;  for  the  winter  session  to  Professors 
Hill  (Kindergarten  Education),  Latham  (Oral  English),  and 
Ruger  (Psychology);  for  the  spring  session  to  Professor  Baker 
(English)  and  Professor  achs  (Secondary  Education).  For 
the  winter  or  spring  session  to  Professors  McFarlane  (Con- 
troller), Bigelow  (Biology),  and  Van  Arsdale  (Household  Arts); 
for  the  entire  academic  year  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Gohdes  (German) 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  FESTIVAL 

The  word  festival  means  but  one  thing.  It  means  the  Teach- 
ers College  Festival  held  here  in  connection  with  the  annual 
alumni  conference.  And  to  all  the  participants  and  onlookers 
that  word  will  always  be  associated  with  that  one  event.  In 
beauty  of  imagery  and  costume,  in  skill  and  talent  in  acting 
and  pantomime,  in  promoting  good  feeling  and  fellowship,  the 
Festival  held  on  February  18-19  surpassed  anything  of  like 
character  that  has  ever  been  given  at  the  College.  A  glance 
at  the  financial  report  leaves  no  question  or  doubt  as  to  its 
material  success. 

R£CEn»TS:  Expe2«ditubes: 

Door  receipts $1,180.25              Music $38.75 

Net  proceeds,  food  sale. . .       57*50              Decorations 14*04 

Net  proceeds,  refresh-                                   Printing 25.49 

ments 35.00              T.  C.  service 20.25 

Net  proceeds,  post  card                                Graduate  wreath 17.50 

sale 112*35  Properties  and  pictures. . .  24.92 

Costiunes 45*oo 


$1,385.10  $175.95 

Net  proceeds $1,209.15 

From  the  proceeds  the  Students'  Executive  Council  will  make 
their  annual  contribution  to  the  Christian  College  at  Canton, 
China,  where  the  Teachers  College  students  and  alumni  are 
supporting  in  full  a  professorship  in  education. 

A  happy  part  of  the  Festival  occurred  on  Saturday  evening, 
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February  19,  in  the  hanging  of  the  laurel  by  the  alumni.    This 
has  now  become  a  tradition  in  our  festival  proceedings. 

The  main  theme  of  this  month's  Record  centers  around  the 
Festival  and  the  reader  will  find  many  specialized  articles 
which  are  the  result  of  individual  investigation  and  study. 

WHAT  ABOUT  COLLEGE  CHAPEL? 

What  is  the  place  of  the  daily  chapel  service  in  College? 
This  is  one  of  the  questions  in  the  life  of  the  institution  in 
which  the  new  Federation  of  Religious  Organizations  has  taken 
a  q)ecial  interest.    Do  the  students  want  chapel  at  all? 

The  brief  noon  hour  does  not  offer  much  leeway  in  the  busy 
College  program,  yet  the  student  ushers,  keeping  track  of  the 
attendance  week  after  week,  have  found  that  an  average  of 
one  hundred  forty  students  regularly  make  use  of  the  exercises 
offered.  How  do  they  feel  about  them?  How  do  those  who 
do  not  attend  regard  them?  Such  an  inquiry  went  deeper 
than  mere  numbers,  and,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  Presi- 
dents' Council,  it  took  the  form  of  a  simple  questionnaire  that 
was  distributed  somewhat  at  random.  The  answers  obtained 
showed  a  marked  appreciation,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who 
rarely  attended,  of  just  the  fact  that  there  was  College  chapel 
in  the  regular  program  of  academic  life.  Many  seemed  to  feel 
that  by  a  sort  of  absent  treatment  an  advantage  accrued  to 
all  by  having  this  recognized  pause  in  the  day  for  quietness 
and  in^iration.  Then  the  request  came  that  the  topic  in 
question  be  the  consideration  of  a  definite  chapel  exercise  and 
the  subject,  "What  is  the  place  of  chapel?"  filled  Milbank  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  The  question  was  considered  from  various 
standpoints  by  faculty  and  students.  The  necessity  of  recog- 
nizing religious  needs  in  academic  life,  especially  among  those 
committed  to  the  cause  of  education,  was  brought  out.  Stu- 
dent appreciation  of  the  valuable  contributions  of  members  of 
the  faculty  and  the  music  department  at  these  services  was 
expressed.  The  Dean  and  other  faculty  members  emphasized 
the  value  they  set  upon  the  efforts  of  the  religious  organiza- 
tions to  make  the  chapel  still  further  a  broadening  and  cultural 
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influence,  acquainting  people  with  varied  phases  of  religious 
thought  and  social  effort. 

The  Federation  of  Religious  Organizations  has  felt  that  one 
of  its  most  important  pieces  of  work  this  year  has  been  the 
bi-monthly  chapel  exercises  turned  over  to  its  representatives. 
It  has  felt  that  if  the  work  of  its  joint  committees,  its  friendly 
coSperation  in  the  common  service  of  the  College,  that  has 
worked  out  along  so  many  lines,  is  to  be  of  real  and  lasting 
value,  it  must  be  based  on  such  mutual  understanding  both  of 
common  ground  and  differing  position  as  they  have  striven  to 
secure  in  these  meetings.  The  series  just  closing  "Can  Amer- 
icanism supersede  rehgion?"  has  been  followed  with  such  inter- 
est that  the  desirability  of  moving  to  larger  quarters  has  been 
suggested.  Surely  it  cannot  fail  to  be  an  intellectual  stimulus 
and  inspiration  to  hear  questions  of  real  moment  in  our  national 
life  discussed  from  different  standpoints  by  men  of  such  calibre 
as  Rabbi  Wise,  Father  McMahon  and  Rev.  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick.  The  Federation  feels  that  nothing  could  prove  of 
deeper  value  to  the  future  coSperation  of  the  organizations 
than  the  appreciation  and  understanding  which  such  common 
services  must  promote  in  the  College. 

THE  WEEKLY  BULLETIN 

For  months,  even  years,  the  bulletin  boards  in  the  main  hall 
of  Teachers  College  have  proved  unequal  to  the  strain  which 
has  been  put  upon  them  to  set  forth  adequately  the  increasing 
activities  of  college  life.  The  Students'  Executive  Council, 
therefore,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  decided  to  laimch 
a  new  venture,  namely,  a  weekly  bulletin.  This  little  sheet, 
which  has  reached  its  eighth  nimiber,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  students  every  Monday  morning.  It  contains:  first,  all 
official  notices  of  the  dean,  secretary,  registrar,  bursar,  appoint- 
ment committee,  and  the  Students'  Executive  Council;  second, 
notices  of  general  interest;  and  third,  the  calendar  for  the  week, 
noting  special  lectures,  services,  meetings,  forums,  concerts, 
dramatic  and  social  events  and  other  varied  interests  of  the 
large  student  body.  Twelve  reporters  every  Thursday  gather 
from  their  assigned  officers  the  news  for  the  following  week;  the 
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expense  of  publication  is  borne  half  by  the  College  and  half  by 
the  different  dubs  and  classes.  The  Weekly  Bulletin  has 
dearly  demonstrated  its  usefulness,  and  the  entrance  hall  no 
longer  presents  a  chaotic  mass  of  notices,  signs  and  posters. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  CLUB 

The  Elementary  Club  has  been  fortimate  in  its  speakers.  At 
its  first  general  meeting  the  address  was  made  by  Dr.  George 
W.  Kirchwey,  formerly,  dean  of  Columbia  Law  School  and 
president  of  the  Prison  Reform  League  of  America,  and  now 
warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison.  Dr.  Kirchwey  discussed  the 
reform  that  is  now  being  worked  out  at  Sing  Sing  and  justified 
his  choice  of  subject  by  stating  that  if  the  problem  of  criminal- 
ogy  is  to  be  solved,  its  solution  must  be  foimd  largely  in  the 
school.  Prison  reform  is  a  part  of  the  problem  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  crime.  The  speaker  contrasted  the  old  penal  system 
and  prison  administration  with  the  "new  penology."  Whereas 
the  old  system  stood  for  determinate  sentence,  lack  of  incen- 
tive, degrading  influences,  repression  and  brutality,  the  new 
methods  were  for  indeterminate  sentence,  encouragement,  co- 
Speration,  self-government  by  the  convicts,  and  human  as  well 
as  humane  treatment.  The  tendency  of  the  old  administration 
was  to  make  the  convict  more  criminal;  that  of  the  new,  to 
enable  him  to  become  a  useful,  self-supporting  and  law-abiding 
citizen.  Following  the  address.  Dr.  Hillegas  gave  his  impression 
of  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  Sing  Sing  situation  and 
led  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  application  of  Dr.  Kirch- 
wey's  suggestions  to  disdpline  in  our  schools. 

The  speaker  at  the  next  meeting  was  President  William  G. 
Frost  of  Berea  College.  He  told  of  the  work  which  is  being 
done  by  that  institution  in  the  Kentucky  moimtdns.  With 
his  co-workers.  President  Frost  is  bringing  long-deferred  oppor- 
tunity for  education  to  these  moimtain  folk  in  whose  veins 
flows  some  of  the  best  blood  which  has  ever  come  to  our  shores. 
Their  ancestors  after  the  Revolutionary  period  settled  in  these 
moimtains  where,  because  of  the  topography,  their  descendants 
have  since  lived  in  isolation,  cut  off  from  the  tide  of  progress. 
So  imtouched  have  they  been  by  outside  life  that  among  them 
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speech  and  customs  of  the  time  of  Shakespeare  still  persist. 
Berea  College  has  set  itself  the  task  of  bringing  to  them  in  their 
moimtain  home  many  of  the  advantages  of  education  which 
more  favored  communities  have  had  for  generations.  Perhaps 
no  speaker  of  the  college  year  has  impressed  an  audience  more 
deeply  with  the  real  meaning  of  professional  consecration  than 
did  President  Frost  in  his  address. 

CLUB  FOR  DEANS  OF  WOMEN 

A  new  organization  in  Teachers  College  is  that  recently 
organized  among  the  students  preparing  to  be  deans  of  women. 
As  noted  in  the  last  issue  of  Tm  Recobd  there  are  nearly  thirty 
women  enrolled  for  this  work,  most  of  whom  are  on  leave  of 
absence  from  administrative  positions.  This  organization  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  round  table  to  which  women  interested  in 
allied  activities  are  also  eligible. 

The  ofl&cers  elected  at  the  fall  meeting  are  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Margaret  Jean  Calvin;  vice-president,  Miss  Kathe- 
rine  Fisher;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Miss  Mary  E.  Shipman; 
executive  committee,  Mrs.  Gertrude  B,  Austin,  Miss  Helen  E. 
Diller,  and  Miss  Anna  Louise  Barney. 

On  January  ii  Dean  Virginia  Gildersleeve  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege spoke  of  the  Dean's  Relation  to  the  Administrative  Work 
of  the  College.  The  February  meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
Thomas  D.  Wood  of  Teachers  College,  whose  subject  was  The 
Enlarged  Responsibility  in  Education  of  Women.  In  the  March 
meeting  Professor  Willystine  Goodsell  ably  presented  her  sub- 
ject, Some  Problems  in  the  Higher  Education  of  Women.  An 
interesting  discussion  then  followed  which  centered  aroimd  the 
introduction  of  vocational  elements  in  the  college  ciuricula  for 
women.  The  speaker  for  the  next  meeting  will  be  Lucy  Sprague 
Mitchell,  formerly  dean  of  women  in  the  University  of  CaUfomia. 

SECONDARY  CLUB 

On  the  evening  of  January  19,  the  Secondary  Club  formed  a 
very  interested  audience  for  Professor  John  Erskine  of  Colum- 
bia who  spoke  before  them  on  the  Ideals  of  the  School  Master. 
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rr 
Professor  Erskine  was  of  the  opinion  that  more  emphasis  should 
be  laid  upon  that  phase  in  judging  a  teacher  than  upon  his 
principles  of  teaching  and  methods  of  presentation.  A  profit- 
able discussion  followed  as  many  members  of  the  club  held 
theories  to  the  contrary. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Cubberley  addressed  the  February  meeting  and 
told  of  some  interesting  recent  developments  in  high  schools 
in  California.  He  also  spoke  of  much  that  was  of  general 
interest  in  the  secondary  school  situation. 

The  Secondary  Club  has  also  been  active  in  a  social  way  in 
helping  to  launch  a  new  plan  which  the  Students'  Executive 
Coimdl  recently  put  into  effect  in  connection  with  the  custom, 
now  well  established,  of  serving  afternoon  tea.  This  plan,  but 
lately  started,  has  been  to  make  one  of  the  college  clubs  defi- 
nitely responsible  for  the  hospitality  of  the  hour.  The  Secon- 
dary Club  led  oflf  in  this  new  arrangement  by  acting  as  hosts 
and  hostesses  on  February  14.  They  introduced  an  innovation 
in  the  tea  hour  in  the  form  of  informal  dancing  in  the  kinder- 
garten room  and  fostered  a  spirit  of  delightful  hospitality  which 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  tea-urns.  The  Secondary  Club  was  one  of  the 
first  college  organizations  to  realize  that  such  a  relaxation  from 
the  concentration  and  strain  of  the  class  room  and  a  chat  over 
the  teacups  with  a  congenial  friend  or  two,  is  refreshment  for 
the  body  and  mind  and  is  of  definite  value  to  all  who  may 
care  to  come. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  CLUB  BANQUET 

The  second  annual  banquet  of  the  Administration  Club  was 
held  on  February  8  at  a  downtown  hotel.  The  success  of  the 
dinner,  which  was  attended  by  nearly  two  hundred  people, 
including  many  of  the  faculty,  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
acquaintanceship  among  the  members  of  this  large  club  made 
possible  by  the  pleasant  informal  meetings  heretofore  held  at 
Dr.  Strayer's  home. 

Following  the  dessert  and  coffee,  tables  were  pushed  back, 
chairs  settled  and  the  program  of  the  evening  began.  Toast- 
master  A.  T.  WyUe,  a  gentleman  from  Indiana,  after  a  witty 
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introduction  presented  Dr.  Strayer,  chief  professor  of  admin- 
istration, who,  after  a  few  remarks,  read  a  letter  from  Dean 
Russell  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present.  Mr.  Wylie  then 
mounted  a  chair  and  announced  that  the  report  of  a  Survey 
of  Teachers  College  would  be  submitted  to  the  assembly.  He, 
as  Director  of  the  Survey,  outlined  the  subject  matter  and 
called  happily  upon  various  members  of  the  club  to  deal  with 
a  given  topic,  allowing  each  four  minutes.  Mr.  Clifford  Woody, 
discoursing  interestedly  of  The  Quality  of  Instruction,  heeded 
not  the  warning  tap  of  Time-keeper  Spencer,  whereupon  a  very 
small  Policeman  followed  by  a  very  large  Chief  marched  firmly 
up  the  aisle  and  arresting  the  wordy  one,  bore  him  protesting 
out  of  the  hall.  The  Courses  of  Study  were  treated  by  Dr. 
G.  H.  Myers,  and  so  interesting  is  a  survey  to  those  making 
it  that  he  was  obliged  to  foreshorten  his  remarks  to  avoid 
arrest.  Miss  M.  J.  Calvin  spoke  on  The  Achievement  of  Pupils 
and  Mr.  F.  C.  Ensign  on  The  Supervision  of  Instruction.  They 
too  were  threatened  with  the  law  for  their  verbosity.  The 
Administration  of  the  School  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Tao, 
who  cleverly  illustrated  his  remarks  with  large  charts.  Mr. 
Alexander  Dushkin  came  next  with  a  Report  on  Census  and 
Records.  School  Buildings  and  Equipment  were  treated  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Eaton,  after  which  Miss  A.  L.  Rogers  gave  the 
Sunmfiary,  Conclusions,  and  Recommendations.  Most  of  these 
people  avoided  arrest  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hotz  and  Mr.  Koonce. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Reavis,  president  of  the  club,  followed  with  a  critique 
and  Professor  Naomi  Norsworthy  finished  with  some  pleasant 
"Extemporaneous  Remarks."  Mr.  Fred  Nims,  former  president 
of  the  Club,  also  spoke  ex  tempore.  The  Report,  based  really 
on  the  recent  Butte  Survey  with  which  members  of  the  Club 
have  been  engaged,  afforded  much  amusement  by  its  skillful 
and  timely  hits. 

Professor  Ellwood  Cubberley,  for  the  second  semester  visit- 
ing professor  of  education  from  Leland  Stanford  University, 
was  then  introduced  and  spoke  of  the  growing  need  and  value 
of  administrative  courses  in  education. 

The  second  half  of  the  program  was  an  operatic  melodrama 
in  three  acts  perpetrated  by  Miss  May  A3n:es,  its  title  being 
"Crushed  by  the  Jaws  of  Justice,  or  Tom  from  the  Viper's 
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Coils/'  with  music  adapted  from  a  tuneful  modem  comic  opera. 
No  witness  of  this  remarkable  play  will  ever  again  assert  that 
the  wearisome  drudgery  of  the  seminar  room  annihilates  the 
spirit  of  fun  in  its  inmates. 

After  the  prologue  spoken  by  the  author,  "a  lovely  widow, 
sweet  and  shy,"  appears,  representing  symbolically  the  public 
school  S3rstem  of  a  small  town.  Her  name  is  Scholia,  and  her 
only  care  in  life  is  her  darling  chee-ild.  Whereupon  the  child 
enters,  disclaiming  the  names  she  is  called.  Median,  Average, 
Typical,  Ordinary,  and  Common,  and  especially  the  Normal 
Child.  Enter  the  guardians  of  the  lovely  widow  and  her  daugh- 
ter: Patrick  Boardman  the  plumber,  Benjamin  Boardman  the 
baker — hard-headed,  self-made  men  of  the  world,  and  Lucretia 
Boardman,  spinster,  with  her  little  tender  touches  of  womanly 
instinct.  They  are  followed  by  the  hero,  O.  Ernest  Fellow,  a 
hayseed,  but  with  high  ideals.  The  villain,  A.  Smart  Guy, 
one  of  the  old-time,  political,  boss-driven  superintendents,  also 
in  love  with  the  widow  Scholia,  mutters  dark  curses  on  the 
hero.  A  band  of  light-hearted,  typical  Teachers  College  stu- 
dents: H-eddy,  S-teddy,  Aim-y  and  M-able  are  followed  by 
the  Four  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  the  leading  lights  of  New 
York  culture,  who  disclose  themselves,  one  at  a  time,  with  their 
proper  degrees,  as  Drs.  Strayer,  Thomdike,  Kilpatrick,  and 
Monroe.  After  the  orchestra  and  the  stage  properties  have 
introduced  themselves,  the  action  begins.  The  hero  gets  on 
the  right  side  of  the  child,  and  the  lovely  widow  arriving,  be- 
comes distracted  between  his  attentions  and  those  of  the  vil- 
lain, who  wishes  to  marry  her  for  her  money.  Finally  she 
agrees  to  become  engaged  to  the  latter  for  a  year  to  try  him  out, 
and  the  curtain  falls  amid  the  protests  of  the  hero,  the  wails 
of  the  child  and  the  varying  emotions  of  the  Board,  with  "Fare- 
well forever"  on  the  piano. 

Act  II  opens  in  the  hall  of  Teachers  College  at  9  a.m.  The 
hero,  as  a  new  student,  enters,  encountering  H-eddy  and  the 
rest,  who  sing  a  mournful  dirge  detailing  the  subjects  they 
are  studying — ^perhaps  the  cleverest  thing  in  the  whole  play. 
They  then  give  the  hero  information  about  the  magnificent 
edifice  in  which  he  finds  himself  and  the  four  particular  pro- 
fessors who  fix  students'  future  fates.    These  men  on  their 
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arrival  regard  the  hero  judidally  and  decide  to  test  him,  with 
the  aid  of  the  students,  who  beg  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  newer 
scales,  such  as  the  Woody  arithmetic  scale,  the  Trabue  lan- 
guage scale,  etc.  The  hero  meekly  subsides  into  a  chair  and 
fills  in  a  scale  with  each  hand  while  answering  questions  from 
the  Gambrill  home-making  scale,  and  submitting  to  measure- 
ments for  the  Strayer  building  scale,  all  at  the  same  time; — a 
most  ridiculous  performance.  While  the  students  reckon  up 
their  scores  the  professors  question  the  hero  and  decide  to 
instruct  him  and  give  him  the  "experience"  without  which  his 
Scholia  will  have  none  of  him.  After  he  has  joined  twenty  or 
more  organizations  of  Teachers  College,  from  the  Kindergarten 
Club  to  the  Deans  of  Women,  the  four  professors  sing  a  delight- 
ful topical  song  and  all  exit,  dancing. 

The  last  act  discloses  Scholia  in  her  wedding  dress,  weeping 
in  the  garden,  while  wedding  bells  are  heard  in  the  distance. 
H-eddy  tries  to  comfort  her  and  sings  a  clever  topical  song 
with  the  cheerful  refrain:  "Someone  always  is  taking  the  joy 
from  life."  When  the  villain  enters  to  claim  her,  Scholia 
revolts  and  her  screams  bring  in  the  school  board,  students 
and  the  professors,  who  undertake  a  survey  of  the  villain's 
work,  while  the  hero  sings  a  rapturous  song  about  the  value 
of  science.  The  professors,  with  their  report  completed,  sur- 
prise the  students  in  a  touching  situation  in  the  garden  (which 
is  composed  of  six  paper  carnations  stuck  in  wads  of  clay,  and 
two  birds  sitting  on  a  string)  and  declare  that  their  survey  of 
the  villain  discloses  old  fashioned  factory  methods  which  he  is 
endeavoring  to  apply  to  Scholia.  Professor  Thomdike  states 
that  the  only  remedy  is  to  "place  her  in  a  situation  where  she 
cannot  help  responding."  To  accomplish  this  the  villain  is 
cast  out,  tie  hero  brought  back  and  thrust  at  Scholia  amid 
general  felicitations;  and  the  entire  cast  joins  in  a  delightfully 
funny  dance,  singing  "Oh,  the  very  merry  educator"  as  they 
leave  the  stage. 

Miss  Ayres  deserves  much  credit  for  a  very  clever  piece  of 
work.  The  subtle  irony  and  humor  left  no  sting  while  they 
proved  vastly  entertaining,  and  despite  the  roughnesses  in 
execution  of  the  play — it  was  rehearsed  in  ten  days — and  the 
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late  hour  at  which  it  was  given,  the  Administiatioii  Qub  has 
cause  to  be  proud  of  its  histrionic  talent. 

The  cast  was  as  follo¥r5:  Scholia,  Miss  Anna  Arnold;  ChQd, 
Miss  M.  J.  Calvin;  O.  Ernest  Fellow,  Mr.  A.  H.  McCormick; 
A.  Wise  Guy,  Mr.  M.  J.  Walsh;  Patrick  Boardman,  plumber, 
Mr.  H.  £.  Cooper;  Benjamin  Boardman,  baker,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Wood;  Lucretia  Boardman,  q>inster.  Miss  L.  E.  Ferrin;  Aim-y, 
Miss  B.  L.  Goodrich;  M-able,  Miss  May  Hamflton;  H-eddy, 
Mn  W.  D.  Olsan;  S-teddy,  Mr.  H.  G.  Hotz;  Dr.  Monroe, 
Mr.  F.  Z.  Mussehnan;  Dr.  Thomdike,  Mr.  F.  £.  House;  Dr. 
Kilpatrick,  Mr.  John  Charles;  Dr.  Strayer,  Mr.  F.  O.  Randall; 
Orchestra,  Miss  Helen  £.  Diller;-  Stage  Manager,  Miss  May 
Ayres;  Props,  Mr.  A.  W.  Turner;  Costumes,  Mrs.  Mabel  Charles 
and  Miss  H.  Piotowska. 


ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 


PROFESSOR  HILLEGAS  ELECTED  COMMISSIONER 
OF  EDUCATION  FOR  VERMONT 

Dr.  Milo  B.  Hillegas,  associate  professor  of  education  in 
Teachers  College,  was  early  in  Mardi  appointed  commissioner 
of  education  for  the  state  of  Vermont.  Professor  Hillegas  re- 
signs his  position  at  Teachers  College  to  accept  this  new  work 
upon  which  he  enters  about  July  i.  The  position  of  commis- 
sioner of  education  in  Vermont  in  a  comparatively  new  office, 
having  been  created  on  recommendation  of  the  commission 
appointed  in  1913  by  the  Vermont  Legislature.  The  duties  of 
the  commissioner  include  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the 
elementary  and  high  schools  of  the  state.  All  of  the  district 
superintendents  of  the  state,  about  sixty  in  number,  are  ap- 
pointed on  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  The  commissionership  also  carries  with  it  the 
duties  of  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  executive  offices  are  located  at  Montpelier. 
In  this  new  work  Conmoissioner  Hillegas  has  a  splendid  oppor- 
timity  to  bring,  through  the  district  superintendents,  construc- 
tive supervision  to  the  entire  school  system  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Hillegas  was  bom  at  St.  Johnsville,  New  York,  in  1872. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  from  which 
he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  1897.  He 
graduated  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  in  1910 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  has  had  a  wide 
professional  experience  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as 
follows:  teacher  in  the  high  school.  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  1898- 
1900;  assistant  principal  of  the  high  school,  Gouvemeur,  New 
York,  1900-1902;  principal  of  the  imion  school  in  Schuylerville 
and  Chatham,  New  York,  1902-1908;  assistant  in  psychology, 
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Teachers  College,  1909-1910;  editor-in-chief,  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  1910-1911;  assistant  professor  of  education, 
Teachers  College,  1911-1914;  and  associate  professor  in  Teachers 
College  since  1914.  Dr.  Hillegas  was  in  1910  secretary  of  the 
commission  that  investigated  the  school  system  of  Baltimore, 
and  in  1913  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Educational  Inquiry. 
He  is  the  author  of  "A  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  English 
Composition"  and  has  been  a  contributor  of  articles  on  edu- 
cation to  the  Encyclopedia  of  Education  and  the  new  Inter- 
national Year  Book.  During  the  past  two  years  Dr.  Hillegas 
has  given  considerable  time  to  experimental  work  in  elemen- 
tary education  in  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

Dr.  Hillegas  has  been  very  popular  among  both  students  and 
faculty  and  everyone  regrets  to  see  him  leave  the  College.  All 
realize,  however,  the  great  opportunity  offered  in  his  new  posi- 
tion for  constructive  work,  free  from  political  influence,  cover- 
ing the  educational  interests  of  an  entire  state. 

DR.  SNEDDEN  RETURNS  TO  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Dr.  David  Snedden,  commissioner  of  education  for  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  was  in  February  appointed  professor  of  edu- 
cation in  Teachers  College  to  begin  his  new  duties  July  i. 
This  is  the  second  time  that  Dr.  Snedden  has  been  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Teachers  College,  having  served  as  adjunct 
professor  of  education  during  the  years  1906-1909.  He  resigned 
his  position  in  Teachers  College  in  1909  to  accept  the  commis- 
sionership  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  which  position  he  has 
now  resigned  to  return  to  Teachers  College. 

In  his  new  work  in  the  College  Professor  Snedden  will  give 
courses  mainly  along  the  lines  of  vocational  education  and  edu- 
cational sociology.  He  will  conduct  courses  in  the  summer 
session  as  well  as  during  the  academic  year. 

Dr.  Snedden  was  bom  in  California  in  1868.  He  took  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 
in  1897.  At  Teachers  College  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  1901  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1907. 
He  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Paso  Robles,  California, 
1897-1900;  assistant  professor  of  education  in  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University,  1901-1903.    In  1905  he  joined  the  staff  of  Teach- 
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ers  College  for  the  first  time,  as  assistant  in  educational  ad- 
ministration, becoming  adjmict  professor  in  1906.  In  1909  he 
became  commissioner  of  education  in  Massachusetts. 


NEW  ALUMNI  TRUSTEE 

Dr.  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Trus- 
tees was  elected  alumni  trustee  for  a  period  of  two  years  com- 
mencing March  i.  Dr.  Coffman  succeeds  Dr.  David  Snedden 
whose  term  as  alimmi  trustee  has  just  expired. 

Dr.  Coffman  graduated  from  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School  in  1896.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
from  Indiana  University  in  1905  and  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  the  same  institution  in  1909.  He  studied  at  Teach- 
ers College  during  the  years  1909-1911,  taking  from  this  insti- 
tution the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  191 1. 

Dr.  Coffman  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Salem, 
Indiana,  1897-1903;  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  same  dty, 
1903-1905;  superintendent  of  schools  at  Connersville,  Indiana, 
1905-1907;  supervisor  of  the  Training  School  at  Charleston, 
lUinois,  1907-1909;  lecturer  in  education,  Teachers  College, 
1910-1911;  professor  of  educational  administration.  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  1912-1915.  He  was  appointed  dean  of  the 
Sdiool  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1915. 

Dr.  Coffman  is  the  author  of  "The  Sodal  Composition  of 
the  Teaching  Population,"  and  co-author  of  "Reading  in  Public 
Schools"  and  "Arithmetic  for  Teachers." 


ILLINOIS  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CLUB 
ENJOYS  DINNER  AT  CHICAGO 

Teachers  College  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  ran  high  at  the 
Congress  Hotel  in  Chicago  on  the  night  of  February  19.  The 
occasion  was  the  meeting,  the  first  since  its  organization,  of 
the  Illinois  Teachers  College  Club,  and  the  alxmmi  of  the  state 
gathered  forty  strong  to  show  their  interest  in  this  new  move- 
ment and  to  signify  their  willingness  to  co5perate  in  strength- 
ening such  an  organization.    Many  who  could  not  be  present 
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at  the  dinner  sent  messages  which  expressed  their  good  wishes 
and  their  desire  to  codperate  at  some  later  date. 

The  Summer  Session  Club  is  imiting  with  the  Illinois  Club, 
thus  miaking  the  group  of  those  affiliated  with  Teachers  College 
larger  and  more  enthusiastic.  The  Simimer  Session  group  was 
represented  at  the  dinner  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Miller 
of  Normal,  Illinois. 

After  the  dinner,  when  stimulating  conversation  and  good 
food  had  worked  their  customary  charm,  chairs  were  pushed 
back  in  pleasant  anticipation  of  the  best  part  of  the  evening's 
entertainment.  The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Dr.  Milo  B. 
Hillegas,  associate  professor  of  education  at  Teachers  College, 
who  brought  news  of  College  affairs  and  activities  which  further 
cemented  the  bond  that  has  always  existed  between  the  College 
and  her  graduates. 

Miss  Augusta  F.  Bronner,  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook 
County,  presided  as  toastmistress  and  called  upon  Mr.  Lurene 
Seymour,  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  Miss  Jean  Stewart,  of 
Rockford  College;  Mrs.  Minnie  H.  Ahrens,  of  the  Infants 
Welfare  Society  of  Chicago;  Mr.  C.  F.  Miller  and  Miss  Msnrtle 
Kaufman,  of  the  Normal  School  at  De  Kalb. 

Miss  Clara  E.  Babcock,  president  of  the  club,  presided  at 
the  brief  business  meeting  held  at  the  close  of  the  program, 
and  the  following  nominations  were  made  for  the  ensuing  year 
and  unanimously  adopted:  President,  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois;  vice-president.  Miss  Katherine 
Hamilton,  of  Decatur,  Illinois;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Miss 
Rose  A.  Baird,  of  Rockford  College;  advisory  members,  Mr. 
John  J.  Didcoct  (at  present  at  Teachers  College)  and  Miss 
Josephine  B.  Clarke,  of  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago.  These 
five  officers  will  assume  their  duties  the  first  of  March  and  will 
constitute  an  executive  committee. 

To  Miss  Babcock,  who  is  head  of  the  Training  School  for 
Teachers  at  Rockford,  Illinois,  no  little  credit  should  be  given, 
for  it  was  through  her  unflagging  interest  and  loyal  support 
that  the  Illinois  Teachers  College  Club  has  grown  from  an 
idea  to  a  reality.  Each  day  brings  additions  to  the  member- 
ship list  and  it  now  seems  that  the  success  of  the  movement 
is  assured. 
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ANNUAL  REUNION  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

About  seven  hundred  alumni  attended  the  annual  reunion 
and  conferences  of  the  Alumni  Association  held  at  the  College 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  February  18-19.  The  meeting  was 
much  larger  than  previous  meetings  and  was  in  all  respects 
the  most  successful  ever  held.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
in  all  of  the  departmental  conferences  and  general  meetings, 
full  programs  of  which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of 
The  Recgio).  A  special  feature  of  this  year's  reimion  was  the 
additional  general  meeting  held  on  Friday  afternoon  at  which 
addresses  were  given  by  Professors  Strayer  and  Andrews.  This 
general  meeting  was  followed  by  a  reception  by  Dean  and  Mrs. 
Russell  in  the  Thompson  Gymnasium. 

Over  one  hundred  men  attended  the  dinner  given  on  Friday 
evening  at  the  West  End  Restaurant.  There  was  also  an  un- 
usually large  attendance  at  each  of  the  departmental  luncheons 
given  Saturday  noon. 

The  annual  business  meeting  was  held  by  the  Alunmi  Coun- 
cil on  Saturday  morning.  The  Council  is  made  up  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Alunmi  Association,  the  alumni 
trustees,  and  representatives  of  the  several  Teachers  College 
Clubs.  In  the  Council  meeting  the  Maryland  Club  was  rep- 
resented by  Dr.  David  E.  Weglein,  the  Minnesota  Club  by 
Miss  K.  E.  Braithwaite  and  Miss  Marie  Lovenes  and  the 
Illinois  Club  by  two  proxies,  Professor  Briggs  and  Miss  Bentley. 
The  executive  committee  reported  to  the  Council  the  results  of 
the  voting  for  officers  of  the  Association  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  the  following  new  officers:  first  vice-president,  Miss 
Valentine  Chandor,  Charlton  School,  New  York;  second  vice- 
president,  Miss  Florence  Winchell,  head  of  household  arts 
department,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York;  recording 
secretary.  Miss  Roxana  A.  Steele,  teacher,  Horace  Mann  School, 
New  York;  council  representatives,  Professor  Clifford  B.  Upton, 
secretary  of  Teachers  College,  and  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Van  Denburg, 
principal  of  public  school  No.  40,  New  York.  Each  of  the 
above  officers  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  beginning 
March  i,  1916.  The  resignation  of  Professor  Mary  D.  Swartz 
Rose  as  treasurer  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  accepted.  The 
Coimdl  appointed  Dr.  Rex  Trabue  of  Teachers  College  treas- 
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urer  of  the  Association  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Professor 
Rose,  i.e.,  to  March  i,  1917. 

At  the  general  meeting  held  on  Saturday  afternoon  there 
were  addresses  by  Dean  Russell  and  Dean  Frank  P.  Graves 
of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dean  Russell  spoke  of  the  new  plans  of  the  Trustees  for  the 
coming  year  and  announced  the  election  of  Dr.  Lotus  D.  Coflf- 
man,  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  as  alumni  trustee  to  succeed  Dr.  Snedden.  On 
Saturday  evening  the  alumni  performance  of  the  Shakespeare 
Festival  was  given,  which  is  fully  described  in  other  parts  of 
this  number  of  The  Record. 

Reports  of  the  conferences  and  abstracts  of  a  number  of 
the  addresses  will  appear  in  the  next  nimiber  of  The  Record. 

It  is  more  and  more  evident  that  the  annual  aliunni  confer- 
ences of  the  College  are  becoming  one  of  the  prominent  educa- 
tional meetings  of  the  country.  Each  year  many  of  the  alimmi 
attend  these  meetings  and  then  go  on  immediately  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  which  was  held  this  year  at  Detroit. 

ALUMNI  DINNER  AT  DETROIT 

The  alumni  dinner  of  Teachers  College  was  held  this  year 
at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  February  22,  in 
connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
About  four  himdred  men  and  women — over  a  himdred  more 
than  attended  the  reimion  last  year  at  Cincinnati — sat  down 
at  dinner  to  renew  again  old  college  associations  and  interests. 
In  this  number  there  were  about  twenty-five  college  and  uni- 
versity administrative  officers,  fifty  professors  of  education,  one 
hundred  fifty  superintendents  of  schools,  a  number  of  directors 
of  educational  research,  fifty  general  supervisory  officers,  and  a 
nimiber  of  high  and  elementary  school  principals  and  teachers 
in  normal  schools. 

The  women's  dinner,  which  was  held  in  a  separate  adjoining 
room,  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  assembled.  Miss  Alice 
Boughton  made  a  very  able  toastmistress  and  much  merriment 
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was  caused  by  the  clever  responses  she  elicited.  Miss  May 
Ayres,  a  student  speaker,  brought  many  amusing  bits  of  local 
color  from  the  College  in  her  talk  on  "The  Teachers  College 
Bulletin  Board/'  The  faculty  was  represented  by  Miss  Annie 
Moore,  who  demonstrated  to  all  present  the  merits  of  "The 
Six-Cylinder,  1916,  Teachers  College  Model."  Miss  M.  Webs- 
ter, principal  of  the  City  Training  School  of  Indianapolis, 
spoke  on  "Our  Victims,"  Mrs.  Grobbell,  formerly  a  supervisor 
in  Detroit,  on  "Our  Superiors,"  and  Miss  Margaret  Noonan,  of 
the  Harris  Teachers  College  in  St.  Louis,  on  "Ourselves." 

The  doors  connecting  the  two  rooms  were  thrown  open  when 
President  Butler  greeted  the  aluiimi.  He  spoke  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  work  that  this  great  body  of  educators  rep- 
resented and  emphasized  the  significance  of  individual  training 
for  participation  in  our  modem  social  life.  Dean  Russell's 
talk,  an  event  so  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  the  alumni,  was 
full  of  interest  and  inspiration.  He  spoke  of  college  affairs, 
mentioned  several  appointments,  and  then  took  up  the  widely 
discussed  question  of  military  training  in  schools  and  urged 
upon  all  of  those  present  who  were  administrators  in  the  edu- 
cational field  to  provide  something  superior  to  the  plan  that 
is  now  being  advocated.  He  commended  the  Boy  Scout  Move- 
ment and  suggested  that  it  offered  a  more  important  type  of 
military  training  than  that  now  recommended. 

Other  speakers  of  the  evening  were  Professor  Ellwood  P. 
Cubberley,  head  of  the  department  of  education,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University;  Dean  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  of  the  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  recently  elected  alunmi 
trustee;  Mr.  Z.  E.  Scott,  assistant  commissioner  of  education 
for  the  state  of  New  Jersey;  Dean  F.  J.  Kelly  of  the  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Kansas;  Professor  Peter  Sandiford  of 
the  University  of  Toronto;  and  Commissioner  David  Snedden 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  was  well  represented  at  the  two 
dinners  and  included,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
Professors  Monroe,  Hillegas,  Norsworthy,  Stevens,  Strayer, 
Wood,  McFarlane,  Noyes,  Kilpatrick,  Briggs,  Dr.  Trabue,  and 
Miss  Moore.  Many  loyal  alumni  from  Michigan  and  the  near- 
by states  were  there  together  with  representatives  from  every 
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Other  important  state  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coasts. 
The  guest  who  held  the  record  for  distance  was  Miss  Hilda  J. 
Hartle  of  Homerton  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

Practically  all  of  the  men  and  women  who  gathered  at  this 
dinner  are  filling  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  different 
fields  of  education  throughout  the  country.  Two  special  Pull- 
man cars  carried  the  Teachers  College  delegation  of  faculty 
and  graduate  students  from  New  York  to  Detroit. 
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POLITICS  AND  EDUCATION 

By  CHARLES  A.  BEARD 
Profeaeor  of  Politics  in  Columbia  University 

It  is  an  interesting  conunentary  on  American  political  science 
that  we  should  be  setting  out  at  this  late  hour  to  explore  the 
relation  of  the  state  to  education,  but  there  is  nothing  astound- 
ing about  it  when  we  reflect  upon  the  history  of  both  the  state 
and  education  in  this  country.  The  very  existence  of  such 
separate  sciences  and  disciplines  as  "economics,"  "politics,"" 
"sociology,"  and  "education,"  is  an  indication  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  anarchy  which  has  reigned  supreme  in  the 
United  States  for  the  last  himdred  years.  The  father  of  the 
science  of  politics,  Aristotle,  had  the  true  conception  of  the 
subject  when  he  brought  within  its  domain  domestic  and  public 
economy  and  education  as  well  as  the  forms  and  processes  of 
government.  And  Aristotle's  eighteenth  century  successor, 
Adam  Smith,  rightly  named  the  science  over  which  he  presided, 
"Political  Economy." 

It  remained  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  fall  upon  evil  days. 
Thinking  of  the  whole  scheme  of  government  and  society  be- 
came too  painful.  Therefore  we  separated  "economics"  from 
"politics,"  as  if  one  could  treat  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth  as  a  matter  apart  from  the  whole  structure  of  govern- 
ment and  law  upon  which  property  depends  for  its  accumulation 
and  defence.  We  took  "politics"  out  of  political  economy,  as 
if  we  could  separate  a  sdieme  of  government  from  the  fimda- 
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mental  economic  purposes  wbich  it  is  designed  to  serve.  Then 
we  took  domestic  economy  and  made  it  a  faffaadi  of  the  cook- 
stove  science,  as  if  the  management  of  a*  housdioid  were  no 
matter  of  public  interest  ajid  concern^  Finally,  we  developed 
a  science  of  sodolpgy,  blandly  assuming  that  Onsre  is  a  science 
of  society  independent  of  the  ^tate  which  is  responsible  for  the 
exbtence  of  great  societies  and  without  which  societies  would 
disintegrate  into  waning  elements. 

This  remarkable  intellectual  development  is  largely  due  to 
a  course  of  events  which  is  obvious  enou^;  that  is,  to  the 
rise  and  growth  of  modem  industrialism  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  rigid  feudal  state  which  came  down  from  the  Middle  Ages. 
Economics  was  sq)arated  from  politics  because  the  mill*owners 
of  England  and  the  United  States  felt  themselves  competent  to 
run  their  business  in  their  own  way  without  any  interference 
from  the  state.  All  they  wanted  the  state  to  do  was  to  act 
as  a  big  policeman  and  beat  over  the  head  any  workingman 
who  rioted  for  better  wages  or  any  thief  who  sou^t  to  carry 
off  pr<q)erty  without  due  process  of  law.  In  this  country  the 
anarchy  of  the  mill-owners  was  acceptable  also  to  the  farmers, 
particiilarly  of  the  western  frontier,  for  they  were  amply  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  surroimded  as  they  were  with  all 
the  means  of  livelihood  which  could  be  gathered  by  hard  and 
unremitting  labor.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  there 
was  developed  a  so-called  science  of  economics  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  science  of  politics.  No  one  is  to  be  blamed 
for  it.  The  hand  is  subdued  to  the  dye  in  which  it  works, 
and  the  mind  and  the  world,  as  William  James  remarks,  have 
evolved  together. 

But  the  proper  relation  of  education  to  the  state  can  never 
be  worked  out  until  we  have  united  once  more  imder  Uxe  hos- 
pitable roof  of  politics  those  things  which  should  never  have 
been  put  asimder. 

In  attempting  to  gather  up  some  of  the  shattered  fragments 
of  the  good  old  science  of  political  economy,  and  to  see  this 
matter  of  the  state  and  education  as  a  whole,  it  is  necessary 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  state.  There  are  many  to-day 
who  speak  of  the  state  as  if  the  essence  of  it  were  the  same 
thing  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  though  of  course  no 
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intelligent  person  assumes  that  the  states  of  the  world  are  all 
identical  in  character.  States  axe,  in  fact,  in  every  stage  of 
development  from  that  of  absolute  monarchy  to  complete  democ- 
racy; that  is,  from  the  rule  of  one  to  the  rule  ot  all  adults,  men 
and  women  alike.  'Broadly  speaking  they  still  fall  into  the 
three  dasses  set  up  by:  Aristotle:  the  rule  of  one,  the  rule  of 
the  few,  and  the  rule  of  the  many.  In  each,  education,  must, 
by  the  nature  of  drciunstances,  perform  quite  different  func- 
tions. 

In  the  first  two  classes  of  states  there  exists  a  rigid  order, 
and  education  being  the  servant  of  the  ruling  power  its  prime 
function  is  to  create  a  moral  and  intellectual  condition  in  the 
masses  favorable  to  the  status,  quo.  In  states  of  the  first  class, 
it  is  usually  thought  desirable  to  restrict  education  within  the 
narrowest  limit^^-particularly  to  the  barest  rudiments  with 
perhaps  some  implied  science  which  up  to  date  has  never  been 
intentionally  revolutionary,  although  it  is  in  the  long  nm  the 
most  revolutionary  element  in  the  modem  world.  Complete 
ignorance  is  the  best  safeguard  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  Wit- 
ness Mexico  imder  Diaz  and  Russia  xmder  the  Romanoffs. 

When  we  consider  dosely  states  of  the  second  class;  namely, 
those  in  which  a  few  rule,  we  have  a  somewhat  different  prob- 
lem. If  it  is  possible  for  the  ruling  few  to  absorb  the  higher 
intellectuals  who  naturally  arise  where  educational  <^portuni- 
ties  are  extensive,  by  giving  them  places  in  the  army  or  the 
church  or  the  dvil  service  or  by  conferring  knighthoods  or  iron 
crosses  upon  them,  widespread  education  of  the  "proper  sort" 
becomes  useful  in  maintaining  the  established  order  and  in 
increasing  the  production  of  wealth. 

In  such  states  the  governing  class  is  relativdy  small  and  is 
recognized  by  law.  The  social  order  is  rigid  and  all  persons 
are  fitted  into  their  predetermined  niches  in  sodety.    The 

old  saw 

God  bless  the  squire  and  his  relations 
And  keep  us  all  in  our  proper  stations 

accurately  describes  the  government  of  England  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  the  government  of  Prussia  in  the  twentieth 
century.  In  Prussia,  as  you  know,  the  state  is  to-day  frankly 
a  class-state.    The  voters  are  divided  into  three  groups:  those 
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paying  the  first  third  of  the  taxes,  those  paying  the  second 
third,  and  all  the  rest — ^which  all  the  rest  is  to  be  taken  to 
mean  about  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  adult  males.  In  other 
words,  in  Prussia  about  five  per  cent  of  the  adult  males  rule 
and  their  rule  is  acknowledged  by  law.  In  that  five  per  cent 
the  landed  gentry  constitute  the  dominent  element,  particu- 
larly when  the  composition  of  the  Prussian  upper  chamber,  or 
House  of  Lords,  is  taken  into  accoimt. 

The  ruling  class  of  Prussia  is  the  landed  class  which  is  fos- 
tered and  supported  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  German  Em- 
peror, as  the  surest  foimdation  for  the  state.  As  that  brilliant 
American  economist,  Veblen,  has  pointed  out,  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  state  in  England  and  in  Prussia  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  capitalist  classes  with  their 
dynamic  ideas  and  their  everchanging  methods  and  processes 
have  conquered  the  social  order;  whereas  in  the  latter  country, 
Prussia,  the  landed  gentry — the  class  which  tends  to  rigidity 
on  accoimt  of  the  unchanging  economic  processes  upon  which 
it  depends  for  a  livelihood — ^has  been  able  to  keep  the  restless 
capitalists  and  their  dependants,  the  working  classes,  within 
the  boimds  of  the  old  order.  They  have  also  largely  re- 
stricted the  area  of  feverish  capitalistic  enterprise.  The  rail- 
ways are  owned  by  the  state;  so  are  many  of  the  mines  and 
other  sources  of  raw  materials;  in  the  cities  public  utilities  are 
municipally  owned;  the  activities  of  real  estate  speculators 
are  limited  by  extensive  municipal  ownership  of  land  and 
houses;  and  the  great  industrial  concerns  are  closely  supervised 
by  the  state.  But  moi?e  important  than  all,  the  capitalists  are 
forbidden  to  create  a  vast  independent  and  revolutionary  prole- 
tariat, by  laws  which  offer  sickness,  imemployment,  and  old  age 
insurance  as  the  price  of  good  affection  toward  the  state.  The 
complete  bankruptcy  of  the  so-called  "revolutionary"  socialists 
is  an  evidence  of  the  foresight  of  Bismarck  who  in  supporting 
state  socialism  deliberately  set  out  to  destroy  industrial  and 
democratic  socialism. 

Now  in  such  a  state  as  Prussia,  the  relation  of  education  to 
the  state  is  easily  determined.  In  the  first  place,  only  the 
ruling  minority  have  a  share  in  deciding  what  shall  be 
taught  and  how.    Under  the  three-class  system  of  voting,  the 
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vast  majority  of  males  count  for  practically  nothing  in  the 
settlement  of  government  policies,  central,  local,  or  municipal. 
The  masses  have  to  take  the  educational  doses  prescribed  for 
them  by  the  ruling  classes,  who  know  that  they  rule  and  intend 
to  continue  to  rule  imless  the  educational  system  breaks  down. 
Tom,  Dick,  Harry,  and  Will  cannot  rise  in  Prussia  and  say 
"I  will  not  have  that  kind  of  education;  take  it  away."  There 
is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  determine  the  curriculum 
as  to  what  should  be  taught:  vocational  subjects  to  make  good 
working  men  and  women,  history  which  inculcates  proper  re- 
spect for  duly  constituted  authorities,  and  nothing  which  raises 
any  questions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  those  whom  God  in  his  infinite 
solicitude  has  called  to  rule  over  the  taught. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
in  creating  so  many  states  of  this  character,  but  respect  for 
plain  facts  of  our  national  life  compels  me  to  say  that  the  Prus- 
sian system  of  education  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  The  first  reason  is  that  our  state  is,  as  a  matter  of 
truth,  not  constituted  like  the  Prussian  state.  The  second 
reason  is  that  the  materials  are  not  here  to  create  such  a  state. 
The  third  reason  is  that  millions  of  Americans  would  give  their 
life  blood  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  such  a  state  on  these 
shores.  In  this  I  mean  no  breach  of  neutrality.  With  due 
scientific  calm  and  without  expressing  any  preference  in  the 
matter  I  think  I  am  stating  accurately  the  opinions  of  most  of 
my  countrymen. 

This  being  true,  we  might  as  well  say  at  the  outset  that 
however  much  we  may  have  to  learn  from  Germany  about  the 
relation  of  the  state  and  education,  it  will  do  us  little  good, 
because  of  its  utter  inapplicability  in  the  political  society  in 
which  we  live.  We  do  not  have  a  rigid  state  but  a  constantly 
changing  state.  We  have  no  legally  recognized  ruling  class 
(except  in  the  East)  authorized  to  prescribe  for  everybody  what 
shall  be  studied  in  the  schools.  While  the  real  political  power 
in  this  coimtry  may  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  relatively 
few  they  cannot  so  confine  it  as  to  prevent  opposition  from 
occasionally  upsetting  their  plans.  In  the  beginning  of  our 
history  the  fathers  sought  to  establish  a  class  state  by  restrict- 
ing the  right  to  vote  to  those  possessing  certain  property  quali- 
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fications,  but  that  class  state  wad  broken  down  within  about 
fifty  years  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  male 
state  which  succeeded  the  propert;y  state  is  being  broken  down 
in  the  West  and  is  destined  to  be  broken  down  everywhere 
unless  we  males  save  ourselves  by  excluding  women  from  all 
except  the  first  years  of  the  graded  schools.  We  have,  there- 
fore, not  a  rigid  society  to  adjust  oiu:  education  to,  but  a  con- 
stantly changing  society. 

When  I  say  that  the  class  state  was  broken  down  with  the 
abolition  of  property  and  other  qualifications  on  voting  and 
office  holding,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  classes  and  economic 
groups  disappeared.  On  the  contrary,  they  continued  to  exist; 
they  developed  in  strength  and  in  complexity;  and  they  pur- 
sued no  less  vigorously  than  before  their  special  interests.  As 
I  have  attempted  to  ^ow  in  two  volumes  on  the  first  years  of 
our  politics  as  an  independent  nation,  the  original  conflict  in 
the  American  state  (Stoat)  was  between  the  capitalistic  or 
commercial  classes  led  by  Hamilton  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
agrarian  and  small-folk  party  led  by  Jefferson  on  the  other. 
Jefferson  frankly,  explicitly,  and  without  reserve  enunciated  it 
as  the  cardinal  principle  of  his  faith  that  a  republic  could  only 
endure  while  it  was  founded  on  an  agrarian  basis.  To  speak 
more  concretely,  he  thpught  that  only  a  nation  composed  of 
fairly  equal,  independent,  land-owning  fanners,  eating  their 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  thdr  brows,  fre6  from  the  domination  of 
workshop  owners,  and  standing  upright  as  economically  inde- 
pendent citizens  could  possess  the  virtue  and  fearlessness  neces- 
sary for  a  democratic  republic.  The  working  class  "mobs" 
of  the  great  cities,  he  declared,  add  so  much  strength  to  the 
body  politic  as  sores  do  to  the  human  body.  Hamilton  on  the 
other  hand  was  the  spokesman  of  the  capitalistic — ^the  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  financial — classes.  He  defended  the 
virtue  of  the  working  class  against  agrarian  aspersions  and  de- 
clared his  faith  in  the  excellence  of  government  by  the  rich 
and  well  bom — ^meaning  principally  merchant  princes,  public 
security  holders,  incipient  captains  of  industry,  and  the  well- 
to-do  landed  gentry  of  the  Hudson  valley. 

But  while  they  differed  in  their  conception  of  the  proper 
basis  for  the  state,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  also  differed  as  to 
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the  proper  sphere  of.  the  state.  Jefferson  thought  the  state  a 
necessary  evil  and  would  have  reduced,  its  functions  to  the 
lowest  minimum  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  social 
order.  Hamilton,  qn  his  part,  wanted  a  state  of  considerable 
strength — one  at  least  capable  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
capitalistic  glass  by  supporting  funding  and  banking  operations 
and  maintaining  protective  tariffs.  In  the  beginning  Jefferson 
believed  that  government  best  which  governed  least,  that  gov- 
ernment which  interfered  least  with  private  persons  and  prop- 
erty; and  Hamilton  agreed  with  him,  except  that  he  wanted 
enough  government  to  protect  industry  and  commerce  and  lend 
strength  to  the  capitalistic  group. 

Hiis  conflict  between  agrarianism  and  capitalism  has  been 
the  fimdamental  cause  of  great  party  struggles  in  the  United 
States  from  that  day  to  this.  The  RepubUcan  party  of  our 
day,  though  connected  in  its  origin  with  an  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, made  for  a  time  a  bridge  between  the  industrial  and  the 
agricultural  elements  by  combining  protective  tariff  with  a 
homestead  act  which  gave  free  land  to  thousands  of  farmers; 
but  in  the  msdn,  outside  of  the  slavery  struggle,  it  was 
capitalistic  in  its  operations.  It  owed  most  of  its  strength  in 
the  industrial  states  of  the  East  to  its  espousal  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff  as  against  the  free  trade  tendencies  of  the  agrarians 
led  by  the  slavocracy  of  the  South.  As  the  laconic  accoimt  of 
the  Republic  convention  in  Chicago  in  i860  runs,  the  cheering 
for  the  platform  was  especially  loud  and  long  when  the  tariff 
and  homestead  planks  were  read.  Slavery  and  the  Civil  War 
obscured  the  real  contest  which  was  identical  in  nature  with 
that  between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson. 

After  the  Civil  War  was  over  economic  changes  brought 
about  new  policies  of  state  on  the  part  of  the  agrarians.  Before 
the  advent  of  railways  and  great  industries  they  had  been 
against  government  interference  with  economic  processes,  except 
perhaps  the  nmning  of  printing  presses  to  make  paper  money. 
After  the  Civil  War,  when  the  railway  and  industrial  magnates 
came,  the  agrarians  abandoned  their  old-time  opposition  to 
government  intervention.  They  began  to  regulate  railway  and 
warehouse  rates,  for  they  were  the  principal  shippers  over  the 
long-haul  lines;  and  when  regulation  of  rates  did  not  produce 
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the  desired  reductions  they  led  in  the  agitation  for  government 
ownership.  Thus  we  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  a  gentleman, 
who  boasts  that  he  learned  all  of  his  political  science  from 
Jefferson,  advocating  in  1906  the  government  ownership  of  the 
great  means  of  transportation.  In  addition  to  such  extensions 
of  the  state's  functions  and  power,  we  find  advocated  govern- 
ment interference  with  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  form 
of  graduated  income  taxes  and  inheritance  taxes.  In  other 
words,  the  state  socialistic  tendencies  in  the  United  States 
have  come  in  the  main  from  what  is  known  as  populistic  sources, 
that  is,  from  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  the  spokesman  of  the  agrarians  and  the  small 
folk  generally  as  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  his  New  Freedom 
he  clearly  sets  forth  his  opinion  that  the  main  issue  in  the 
United  States  is  between  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  large  busi- 
ness interests  on  the  one.  hand  and  the  farmers  and  small  busi- 
ness interests  on  the  other  hand.  While  not  frankly  as  agrarian 
in  his  philosophy,  he  makes  no  concealment  of  his  concern 
for  the  small  man  attempting  to  make  headway  against  large 
capitalistic  interests.  His  tenderness  for  the  farmer  was  re- 
flected in  the  reduction  of  the  tariff;  his  solicitude  for  both 
the  farmer  and  the  petty  business  man  was  manifested  in  the 
Clayton  anti-trust  bill  and  the  currency  bill;  and  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  weight  of  labor  in  politics  was  revealed  in  what 
Mr.  Gompers  called  the  Magna  Carta  of  labor. 

While  the  Democratic  party  was  swinging  around  to  the 
quasi-socialistic  program,  the  Republican  party  was  concerned 
with  state  interference  principally  in  the  form  of  a  protective 
tariff  and  the  injunction  in  labor  disputes  and  it  st^idily  put 
away  bidding  for  the  vote  which  favored  other  forms  of 
state  intervention.  Out  of  this  refusal  of  the  Republican  party 
to  depart  from  its  own  ideas  of  state  intervention  grew,  in  my 
opinion,  the  progressive  movement  which  sought  to  preserve 
and  develop  large  capitalistic  enterprises  and  at  the  same  time 
placate  the  quasi-socialistic  demands  which  had  been  fostered 
among  the  farmers  and  the  working  dasses.  Such  was  the  view 
of  the  matter  expounded  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  New  Freedom. 

While  this  conflict  has  been  going  on  between  capitalists  large 
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and  small  and  the  farmers  and  the  working  classes,  there  has 
been  developed  a  new  consdousness  of  identity  of  interest  which 
has  cut  athwart  the  other  lines.  I  refer  to  that  social  group 
known  as  "the  public":  persons  who  use  the  great  utilities  of 
modem  times.  This  public  has  made  itself  felt  particularly  in 
the  cities  where  the  functions  of  government  are  steadily  widen- 
ing imder  the  demand  for  better  protection  for  health  and 
safety,  for  lower  rates  for  gas,  electricity,  and  other  commodi- 
ties, for  deaner  streets,  for  purer  water  supplies,  and  so  on. 

As  a  result  of  the  pressure  of  these  forces  and  many  more 
that  I  have  not  time  to  name  here,  the  activities  of  government 
steadily  increase.  New  York  City  alone  has  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  employees,  including  the  teachers.  The  gov- 
ernment now  regulates  the  rates  of  transportation  on  railways, 
it  fixes  the  price  of  gas,  it  constructs  subways,  it  carries  packages 
by  parcel  post,  it  conducts  a  savings  bank,  it  deans  the  streets 
and  removes  wastes,  it  protects,  or  is  supposed  to  protect  us 
against  dangerous  diseases  and  against  imsanitary  and  dangerous 
conditions  in  the  factories.  It  would  be  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion for  me  to  give  here  a  catalogue  of  state  activities  now  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States. 

But  what,  you  may  say,  has  this  to  do  with  education? 
Everything,  in  my  opinion.  Of  all  these  conflicting  interests, 
to  which  may  the  sdiools  deliberately  attach  themselves?  If 
to  the  frankly  capitalistic  and  laissez  faire  group,  advocating 
minimimi  interference  except  to  protect  and  encourage  indus- 
tries, then  a  dreadful  tempest  would  be  raised  by  the  farmers 
and  small  business  people  and  working  dasses.  If  to  the 
legions  of  the  New  Freedom^  then  what  dire  troubles  would  be 
raised  by  the  other  party  to  the  national  compact!  To  the 
public,  it  may  be  said;  but  the  pubUc  is  in  constant  struggle 
with  these  very  same  group  interests.  The  public  is  to  have 
fair  railway  rates,  but  what  are  fair  rates?  Are  railways  to  be 
permitted  to  earn  six  per  cent  on  their  capital?  If  so,  on  what 
capital?  That  originally  and  actually  invested,  plus  later 
increments? 

In  other  words,  the  public  has  not  worked  out  any  program 
of  consistent  action  which  is  so  axiomatic  in  its  features  that 
the  schools  may  reduce  it  to  thirty-nine  artides  and  use  it  as 
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a  catechism.  That  bemg  so,  our  educational  system  camiot 
be  made  rigid,  and  dogmatic.  ^  If  we  say  that  we  ipust  fly  now 
to  vocational  schools,  it  will  be  asked  and  rightly  asked :  ''  What 
about  the  industries  into  which  our  students  are  to  go?  Is 
employment  steady  or  are  they  likely  to  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment at  any  time  through  no  fault  of  their  own?  Are 
proper  safeguards  thrown  around  them?  Are  wages  deter- 
mined by  monopoly  power  in  the  hands  of  the  employer,  or  by 
such  power  in  the  employees,  or  by  higgling  in  the  market? 
What  will  the  state  do  to  make  fair  conditions  for  them?" 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  pursue  the  old-fashioned  literary 
program,  are  we  to  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  students  who 
can  not  thus  be  prepared  for  the  stem  job  of  making  a  living? 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  our  educational  authorities 
have  been  prepared  thus  far  to  face  any  of  these  questions 
fearlessly  and  resolutely  and  to  think  them  through  to  the 
end.  Much  less  have  they  been  ready  to  answer  them.  To 
do  this  would  have  raised  larger  policies  of  state  than  the  Amer- 
can  public  has  been  willing  to  consider.  In  other  words,  edu- 
cators by  the  force  of  circumstances  have  been  compelled  to 
be,  in  the  main,  side-line  spectators  at  a  game  not  of  their  own 
making  and  to  content  themselves  with  being  called  in  occa- 
sionally to  advise  or  patch  up  some  of  the  players. ' 

By  this  I  mean,  our  fimdamental  policies  of  state  are  not 
fixed  as  in  Prussia — ^at  least  before  the  Great  War — ^and  there 
is  no  single  ruling  dass  continuously  in  power.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  public  policies  are  in  state  of  flux  and  we  have  in 
command  first  one  set  of  economic  groups  and  then  another. 
Educators  cannot  be  the  exponents  of  one  public  policy  or  the 
servants  of  any  group.  Neither  can  they  become  too  zealous 
servants  of  the  public  without  running  counter  to  the  imperious 
interests  of  some  of  the  groups  with  which  the  public  is  in 
more  or  less  constant  conflict.  This  may  be  somewhat  dis- 
couraging to  those  who  fain  would  have  some  imchanging 
article  of  educational  faith,  but  if  the  nature  of  the  American 
state  is  as  I  have  portrayed  it  then  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
face  the  facts  as  they  are. 

This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  only  a  note  of  hopeless 
neutrality  can  be  strudt  in  American  education.    On  the  con- 
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trary  we  have,  more  interesting  and  adventurous  experiments 
to  make  than  can  be  made  in  static  states,  and  our  task  calls 
for  higher  talents  than  those  required  to  defend  a  well-estab- 
lished class  whose  text-books  and  prayers  are.  already  stereo- 
typed.   Certain  obligations  seem  to  rest  definitely  upon  us. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  our  world  for 
intellectual  activities  that  have  no  immediate,  dogmatic  end 
in  view,  that  merely  contribute  to  knowledge,  to  personal 
power,  and  to  enjo)anent.  I  am  prepared  to  justify  an  elabo- 
rate educational  system  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was  useless 
to  the  state  or  in  the  production  of  wealth.  There  are  some 
things  which  even  a  dollar  cannot  buy. 

In  the  second  place,  in  view  of  the  increasing  activities  of 
the  state,  called  forth  by  the  demands  of  the  pubUc,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  those  in  charge  of  our  educational  system  to 
give  serious  attention  to  the  training  of  public  servants.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  while  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the 
General  Electric  Company,  and  every  large  corporate  enter- 
prise in  the  country  spends  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to 
train  up  staffs  of  servants,  the  great  corporation  of  New  York 
City,  spending  forty  millions  a  year  on  education,  recruits  its 
extensive  official  personnel  largely  from  the  open  labor  market 
through  a  syste;n  of  more  or  less  academic  examinations — ^a 
method  discredited  by  all  the  experience  of  great  business  con- 
cerns for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  the  third  place,  we  can  take  up  seriously  the  training  of 
boys  and  girls  for  life  vocations,  but  we  must  demand  that 
those  who  press  this  experiment  to  a  successful  conclusion  shall 
think  beyond  the  schoolroom  to  the  actual  processes  of  industry 
into  which  these  boys  and  girls  are  to  go.  A  government  that 
insists  upon  training  boys  and  girls  for  factory  labor  and  then 
allows  them  to  be  biunt  up  in  fire  traps  ought  not  to  command 
the  acquiescence — to  say  nothing  of  the  loyalty — of  the  teach- 
ers who  do  the  work  in  the  class  room. 

Finally,  the  crowning  task  of  our  educational  system  is  the 
training  of  citizens — not  lock-step  citizens,  but  citizens  entitled 
by  every  right  of  manhood  and  womanhood  to  express  their 
personalities  in  the  life  of  the  republic.  This  is  no  simple  prob- 
lem in  school  management.    It  cannot  be  solved  by  elevating 
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the  Constitution  into  a  sort  of  Prussian  state,  the  worship  of 
which  alone  will  produce  good  and  wise  citizens.  American 
citizenship  is  not  merely  citizenship  of  obedience;  it  is  a  citizen- 
ship of  strife  and  contention,  of  education  and  progress  through 
conflict.  It  is  in  fact.  Then  why  in  heaven's  name  should  our 
books  in  civics  be  as  colorless  as  chalk?  Above  all,  why  should 
they  assume  that  American  experience  embraces  all  that  is 
important  or  significant?  By  a  training  in  citizenship  based 
up>on  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  nature  of  the  American  state, 
could  we  not  contribute  to  the  elimination  or  mitigation  of 
useless  and  unnecessary  antagonisms  and  facilitate  the  peaceful 
solution  of  others?  If  educators  should  view  their  task  in  this 
light  and  rise  above  the  ordinary  strife  of  politics,  might  we  not 
hope  for  a  day  when  some  of  the  contestants  for  power  in  the 
state  will  turn  to  the  schools  for  wisdom  as  well  as  for  help? 
That  would  be  a  consummation  sufficiently  ample  to  reward 
great  labors. 
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The  intimate  connection  between  education  and  politics  is 
a  commonplace  so  trite  to  the  student  of  educational  history 
that  another  contribution  to  the  subject  may  appear  to  require 
some  apology.  The  present  war,  however,  seems  to  call  for  an 
intellectual  stocktaking  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor  and 
not  least  in  that  of  education.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
education  the  war  has  brought  national  characteristics  so  well 
into  the  forefront  that  it  may  be  well  to  seize  the  opportunity 
to  consider  how  far  these  qualities  are  the  product  of  the  re- 
spective educational  systems,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  how  far 
those  systems  are  conditioned  by  and  in  turn  reflect  other 
factors.  Attention  is  confined  here  to  England  and  Prussia 
partly  because  they  occupy  the  centre  of  the  stage,  but  mainly 
because  they  represent  two  extremes  in  p>olitics  and  education. 
A  similar  analysis  could,  of  course,  be  made  for  any  other 
country. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  development  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  England  led  to 
much  systematization  and  organization  in  those  two  fields  in 
which  the  state  played  but  Uttle  part.  Both  commerce  and 
industry  made  remarkable  advances  through  the  efforts  of  in- 
dividuals who  turned  to  advantage  England's  natural  position 
and  resources.  The  rise  of  the  factory  was  accompanied  by 
the  rapid  increase  of  urban  population  and  the  decay  of  agri- 
culture and  with  it  the  consequent  decline  of  feudal  relation* 
ships.  Where  the  state  intervened,  its  intervention  took  place 
spasmodically  and  not  as  the  result  of  any  definite  policy.  The 
rise  of  a  merchant  class  whose  power  lay  in  the  acciunulation 
of  wealth  was  accompanied  by  a  demand  for  a  share  in  social 
leadership.     As   contrasted  with   the  prevailing   aristocratic 
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regime,  the  new  class  was  characterized  by  vigor  and  initiative, 
by  independence  and  a  spirit  of  innovation,  by  that  energy  and 
strength  of  purpose  that  ensure  the  success  of  the  individual. 
Associated  and  contemporary  with  this  progress  were  the  de- 
velopments in  philosophy  and  political  economy.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  political  philosopher  was  how  to  secure  the 
greatest  happiness  of  mankind — a  definite,  practical  problem, 
not  mere  speculation.  The  answer  was  found  by  the  utili- 
tarians in  the  thesis  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
nimiber  is  the  true  principle  of  government  In  other  words, 
the  rule  of  the  majority  is  the  best  possible  approach  to  social 
justice.  This,  however,  did  not  involve  state  intervention 
because  ''interest  well  imderstood  leads  man  to  find  his  own 
delight  in  that  of  others."  This  view  was  supplemented  by 
the  opposition  of  political  economists  to  restriction  by  the 
state  or  any  interference  with  the  individual  in  production  and 
exchange.  Superadded  to  these  two  views  was  the  application 
of  the  theory  of  evolution  to  political  theory. 

On  the  basis  of  these  theories  a  corresponding  theory  of  the 
state  was  built  up.  The  state  is  not  an  entity  existing  apart 
from  the  individuals  composing  it;  it  is  a  sum  of  the  individuals 
who  make  it  up,  and  its  fimction  is  to  minister  to  their  needs 
and  to  create  conditions  for  the  free  play  and  development  of 
personality  or  character.  The  state  thus  becomes  the  trustee 
of  the  whole  conunimity  of  individuals  in  the  interest  of  their 
conunon  good.  The  spring  of  state  action  is  justice,  and  state 
morality  must  conform  to  the  canons  of  individual  morality. 
The  practical  implications  of  this  theory  are  obvious.  The 
burden  is  placed  on  the  individual.  #The  ^tion  of  the  state, 
it  is  felt,  leads  to  mechanical  woodenness.  Hence  no  general 
formula  for  state  action  can  be  laid  down,  and  interference  by 
the  state  is  desirable  only  as  the  case  demands.  The  state 
exists  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  individuals,  and  social  con- 
trol has  as  its  aim  the  extension  and  maintenance  of  individual 
freedom.  The  English  educational  system  is  accordingly  no 
mere  accident;  it  is  not  chaotic  or  the  result  of  caprice:  although 
its  aim  is  not  so  cut  and  dried  or  so  definitely  stated  as  that  of 
Germany,  and  although  the  machinery  is  not  so  obvious,  the 
English  system  of  education,  in  its  own  way,  is  as  efficient  as  the 
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German,  if  effidency  means  the  harmonizing  of  aim  and  result. 
The  permanent  welfare  of  the  public  is  in  English  theory  bound 
up  with  the  rights  of  the  individual,  while  individual  well-being 
is  founded  upon  the  responsible  life  of  a  rational  creature,  on 
the  opportunities  for  self-realization.  State  control  can  not 
ensure  this;  state  control  must  lead  to  uniformity,  while  volun- 
tary effort  through  multiplicity  of  types  alone  can  lead  to 
vigor  of  character  in  the  individuals  making  up  the  state.  It 
is  the  belief  in  personality  and  growth  as  the  foundation  of 
liberty  that  characterizes  the  English  educational  system.  No 
better  summary  can  be  found  than  the  words  of  Mill:  "All 
that  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  individuality  of  char- 
acter, and  diversity  in  opinions  and  modes  of  conduct,  involves 
as  of  the  same  unspeakable  importance,  diversity  of  education. 
A  general  state  education  is  a  mere  contrivance  for  moulding 
people  to  be  like  one  another,  and  as  the  mould  in  which  it 
casts  them  is  that  which  pleases  the  predominant  power  in  the 
government,  whether  this  be  a  monarch,  a  priesthood,  an  aris- 
tocracy, or  the  majority  of  the  existing  generation;  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  efficient  and  successful,  it  establishes  a  despotism 
over  the  mind,  leading  by  natural  tendency  to  one  over  the 
body.  An  education  established  and  controlled  by  the  state 
should  only  exist,  if  it  exists  at  all,  as  one  among  competing 
experiments,  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  example  and  stim- 
ulus to  keep  the  others  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  excellence." 
{On  Liberty.) 

The  Prussian  case,  because  it  represents  something  nK)re 
positive  and  tangible,  is  much  more  obvious.  A  philosophy  of 
non-interference,  such  as  that  which  underlies  the  English 
scheme  of  things,  lends  itself  too  readily  to  misunderstanding; 
it  may  too  easily  be  regarded  as  mere  indifference  rather  than 
a  definite  policy.  All  the  factors  that  made  the  English  theory 
what  it  is  are  absent  from  the  Pnissian.  In  England  the  people 
sided  with  the  king  against  the  feudal  lords  and  the  Church; 
in  Prussia  the  king  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  feudal  r^ime. 
The  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  which  received  such  a 
sad  shock  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  has  enjoyed 
a  twentieth  century  recrudescence  in  Germany,  and  the  medie- 
val "  gospel  of  his  majesty^s  sacred  person  "  has  been  revived 
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in  such  an  exaggerated  form  that  the  king  can  gravely  make 
such  statements  as  the  following:  ''  Regarding  myself  as  an 
instrument  of  the  Lord  I  go  in  my  way,  whose  goal  is  the  wel- 
fare and  peaceful  development  of  our  Fatherland,  and  in  so 
doing  I  am  indifiFerent  to  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  day." 

The  English  population  has  for  more  Uian  a  century  been 
mainly  urban,  a  factor  that  tends  to  make  for  greater  inter- 
change of  thought  and  to  break  down  the  forces  of  conservatism; 
democracy,  in  other  words,  had  its  origin  in  the  town,  where 
novel  situations  demanded  new  modes  of  treatment.  Tlie  peo- 
ple of  Prussia  during  the  period  of  her  political  reconstruction 
was  largely  agricultural,  and  if  one  may  generalize,  tempera- 
mentally docile,  uncritical,  and  self-complacent.  Commerce  and 
industry  in  England  have  owed  everything  to  individual  enter- 
prise and  initiative;  in  Prussia  they  have  been  fostered  and 
pampered  by  the  government  from  the  days  of  Frederick  the 
Great. 

The  factory  system  and  an  urban  population  developed  too 
late  to  have  any  influence  on  the  constitution  which  had  already 
become  fixed  in  its  main  outlines.  Not  only  is  it  felt  that  com- 
merce and  industry  have  grown  under  the  aegis  and  encour- 
agement of  the  government,  but  that  government  through  an- 
ticipating demands  for  social  legislation, — ^a  policy  conceived 
by  Bismarck, — ^has  aimed  to  place  the  people  under  a  further 
obligation  to  the  state.  Bismarck  and  the  King  merely  con- 
tinued the  policy  of  paternalism  begun  in  a  measure  by  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  and  definitely  established  during  the  period  of 
reconstruction  after  1806.  A  state  has  been  developed  in  which 
the  individual  has  been  trained  to  look  to  an  efficient  adminis- 
tration, with  all  the  defects  of  bureaucracy  and  officialdom,  for 
everything  that  affects  his  personal  comfort  and  welfare;  he 
has  shown  himself  willing  to  have  his  life  regulated  in  every 
phase  from  the  day  of  his  birth  up,  because  he  feels  that  the 
material  conditions  which  he  enjoys  are  the  gift  of  the  state. 
The  state  has  thus  come  to  be  a  separate  entity  with  a  soul, 
not  merely  the  sum  of  the  individuals  who  make  it  up. 

The  material  conditions  that  underlie  this  feeling  have  been 
supplemented  by  the  philosophical  theory  that  finds  possible 
the  coexistence  of  the  supremacy  of  the  state  and  the  supremacy 
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of  the  individual,  each  ruling  in  definitely  recognized  fields.  The 
state  is  free  without  interference  to  organize  and  provide  the 
mechanism  which  ensures  a  smooth  course  for  the  life  of  the 
individual, — for  this  surrender  the  individual  receives  in  return 
all  the  advantages  and  benefits  accruing  from  technical  effi- 
ciency and  the  privilege  of  developing  the  "  true  inner  freedom 
of  his  soul  ";  in  dvil  and  political  action  the  individual  accepts 
the  gospel  of  duty  to  authority.  The  state  thus  has  a  separate 
existence,  and  its  purpose  is  to  secure  the  ideal  and  spiritual 
ends  of  its  members.  The  state  thus  holds  itself  responsible 
for  encouraging  and  fostering  those  conditions  that  make  for 
efficiency;  hence  trade  and  industry,  literature,  science  and  art, 
philosophy  and  religion,  education,  and  the  army — all  these 
factors  that  are  included  in  that  elusive  term,  KuUur,  come 
within  the  purview  of  state  activity. 

Further  support  is  given  to  the  conception  by  the  political 
theory  which  regards  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the  state  as 
power.  The  belief  that  the  state  can  only  attain  its  greatest 
moral  ends  with  increase  of  power  is  a  theory  which  makes 
might  the  supreme  right  and  places  state  morality  on  a  different 
footing  from  individual  morality.  Government  accordingly  is 
subject  to  no  limit  and  the  individual  is  merely  a  pawn  to 
be  disposed  of  as  the  needs  of  the  state  demand.  Political 
questions  thus  become  questions  of  power,  as  Bismarck  said, 
not  matters  for  discussion  from  the  point  of  view  of  individual 
needs.  The  power  of  the  state  is  autocratic  and  is  exercised 
through  a  bureaucratic  system  of  administration  which  renders 
all  activities  including  the  church,  the  universities,  and  the 
schools,  subject  to  state  control.  Efficiency  undoubtedly  results 
and  definite  standards  are  established,  but  at  the  cost  of  indi- 
vidual initiative.  The  state  thinks  for  the  individual,  it  re- 
lieves him  from  the  responsibility  of  making  decisions,  and 
the  bureaucracy  knows  what  is  for  his  good. 

The  educational  implications  are  obvious.  The  ministry  of 
education  insists  on  uniformity;  it  defines  the  standards;  it 
prescribes  the  courses  of  study;  it  regulates  admission  to  the 
professions,  and  to  none  more  rigorously  than  to  that  of  teach- 
ing. It  mobilizes  public  opinion  through  the  schools  and  through 
the  control  of  appointments  in  the  universities.    The  routine  is 
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excellent;  efficiency  of  the  highest  degree  is  attained;  but  the 
individual  is  suppressed  and  trained  to  become  a  cog  in  the 
political  wheel.  While  Prussia  has  developed  a  harmonious 
system  of  national  education,  England  has  hesitated  to  exercise 
state  power  to  control  private  initiative.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  die  English  government  will  ever  forbid  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school  in  a  foreign  country  or  even  in  one 
of  the  colonies, — ^in  Prussia  parents  may  obtain  permission  to 
educate  their  children  abroad  only  in  exceptional  cases.  The 
one  system  aims  at  providing  for  freedom  of  growth  and  the 
development  of  personality,  the  other  maintains  the  right  of 
the  state  to  transmit  the  dominant  opinions  through  closely 
supervised  schools.  The  one  encourages  variety  of  experi- 
ment by  placing  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  private  endeavor; 
the  other  subordinates  all  educational  practice  to  the  scrutiny 
of  a  uniform  administrative  machinery.  Both  systems  secure 
the  results  they  desire,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Ger- 
man results  can  more  easily  be  measured,  while  the  English 
results  are  too  readily  dismissed  as  chaotic,  mainly  because 
they  consist  of  qualities  that  cannot  be  measured  easily — ^initia- 
tive, individuality,  and  variability.  Both  systems  are  efficient; 
both  may  be  drawn  upon  for  valuable  lessons;  but  the  final 
estimate  depends  not  on  the  degree  of  efficiency  attained, 
so  much  as  on  the  ideals  that  are  felt  to  be  more  desirable  for 
hiunanity. 
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It  is  obvious  that  there  is  under  way  a  great  social  movement 
to  establish  vocational  schools.  Just  as  during  the  last  century 
schools  became  available  which  provided  for  every  boy  and  girl 
the  rudiments  of  general  education  and  the  opportunity  at  least 
of  secondary  and  higher  education,  so  in  this  new  century  we 
are  to  add  to  general  education  a  specific  training  for  the  voca- 
tion and  the  trade.  In  reviewing  present  progress  in  practical 
arts  education,  I  shall  speak  first  of  the  relation  of  Teachers 
College  to  this  movement,  especially  in  its  School  of  Practical 
Arts,  and  then  point  out  some  illustrations  of  national  progress 
in  this  particular  type  of  education. 

The  School  of  Practical  Arts  of  Teachers  College  has  em- 
phasized several  issues  of  general  importance  for  vocational 
education.  In  the  first  place  it  has  maintained  the  open  edu- 
cational door  which  permits  students  to  enter  from  technical 
as  well  as  classical  high  schools  and  it  provides  for  graduate 
study  leading  to  the  master's  and  doctor's  degrees.  It  is  on 
the  through  route  in  education  and  this  test,  which  it  success- 
fully meets,  must  be  applied  to  all  the  vocational  training  which 
we  are  organizing  in  America — Does  it  leave  the  way  open  for 
further  education?  In  the  next  place,  its  curriculum  provides 
that  in  its  four-year  college  course  every  student  must  take 
academic  and  cultural  studies  in  addition  to  the  technical 
courses  which  fit  for  the  particular  vocation.  Its  curriculum 
illustrates  the  important  principle  that  in  providing  vocational 
training  we  must  not  reduce  the  opportunity  for  liberal  training 
now  open  to  any  individual,  but  must  superimpose  the  tech- 
nical  training  upon  a  sound  liberal  training,  whether  it  be  of 
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secondary  or  of  collegiate  rank,  and  that  we  must,  while  train- 
ing for  vocations,  extend  as  liberally  as  possible  the  opportuni- 
ties for  cultural  training  as  such.  A  third  suggestion  is  one 
haNong  reference  to  the  curriculum  of  the  lower  elementary 
grades  which  is  based  on  our  experience  in  imifying  many 
technical  subjects  in  our  School  of  Practical  Arts  and  on  ex- 
periments in  the  Speyer  School;  namely,  that  in  the  lower 
grades  there  be  combined  in  a  single  subject  to  be  called  per- 
haps "practical"  arts,  all  the  technical  subjects  taught  sepa- 
rately in  the  grades,  industrial  arts,  household  arts,  fine  arts, 
applied  or  general  science,  etc.  In  this  way  our  overcrowded 
school  curriculum  can  be  relieved,  and  a  subject  of  great  worth 
developed  which  will  be  an  instrument  of  economic  and  social 
enlightenment  for  boys  and  girls  alike.  A  fourth  suggestion  for 
general  vocational  education  will  be  found  in  the  successful 
experiment  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  in  establishing  prac- 
tice work  as  a  method  of  instruction  to  supplement  class-room 
teaching.  Vocation  experience  must  be  given  in  order  to  train 
for  vocations,  and  hence  our  successful  practice  work  in  com- 
munity institutions,  such  as  schools,  homes,  hospitals,  clubs,  is 
noteworthy  for  other  institutions  and  for  education  generally. 
Finally,  the  results  obtained  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts 
are  such  as  to  give  encouragement  to  any  one  questioning  the 
value  of  vocational  training.  First,  the  quality  of  our  students 
in  practical  arts  at  the  end  of  the  first  four-year  cycle  of  the 
School  shows  that  our  student  body  is  developing  sound  scholar- 
ship and  an  earnest  attitude  toward  life.  The  students  desire 
to  be  ready  for  some  definite  service;  they  are  "good  stiflBF," 
and  themselves  justify  the  practical  arts  type  of  education, 
which  joins  to  liberal  education  training  for  a  specific  calling. 
In  the  next  place  the  graduates  who  have  already  left  the 
School  are  in  one  field  or  another  meeting  with  such  success  as 
proves  the  soundness  of  a  national  educational  program  to 
train  every  worker.  Training  very  obviously  pays;  it  pays  the 
individual  and  it  pays  society.  Again  there  is  a  large  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  there  is  pressing  into  the  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts  an  increasing  number  of  graduate  students.  Last 
year  there  were  95  graduate  students,  and  this  year  there  are 
125  graduate  students  in  addition  to  the  837  undergraduates 
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in  practical  arts.  These  graduate  students  are  registered  in 
household  arts,  nutrition,  and  industrial  arts  particularly,  but 
also  in  fine  arts  and  other  fields.  One  most  promising  group  of 
women  is  composed  of  college  graduates  who  wish  a  one-year, 
home-makers'  professional  course.  If  this  movement  continues 
we  shall  shortly  have  a  graduate  School  of  Practical  Arts  parallel 
to  the  graduate  School  of  Education  and  affording  leadership 
to  the  great  group  of  colleges  now  offering  undergraduate  prac- 
tical art  courses  more  or  less  parallel  to  our  own  undergraduate 
work.  What  a  field  there  is  here  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
two  hundred  and  fifty  colleges  offer  undergraduate  courses  in 
household  arts  alone.  There  is  surely  a  need  for  the  leader- 
ship which  a  graduate  technical  school  of  practical  arts  alone 
can  give.  Significant  of  this  movement  toward  a  graduate 
basis,  too,  has  been  the  reorganization  in  industrial  arts  recently 
announced,  whereby  our  shop  courses  in  wood  and  metal  are 
to  be  withdrawn  and  new  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  courses 
in  the  organization  and  administration  of  industrial  and  voca- 
tional education.  The  return  next  year  to  the  faculty  of  Dr. 
David  Snedden,  a  recognized  national  leader  in  this  field,  has 
also  a  high  significance  in  the  advanced  work  in  practical  arts 
education. 

While  we  may  be  grateful  that  Teachers  College  has  been 
able,  in  the  ways  suggested,  to  contribute  by  its  School  of 
Practical  Arts  something  to  progress  in  vocational  education, 
yet  that  progress  is  a  great  national  movement  in  which  any 
one  institution  can  play  but  a  small  part.  Even  a  cursory 
inspection  reveals  signs  of  advance  everywhere,  and  a  few  facts 
may  be  stated  to  illustrate  this  general  progress. 

Vocational  education  laws  are  being  extended.  Ten  years  ago 
Massachusetts,  by  the  reports  of  its  industrial  education  com- 
mission, and  by  its  laws  adopted  shortly  after  providing  a 
system  of  state-aided  vocational  schools  and  classes,  announced 
the  new  era  in  which  schools  were  to  be  established  to  train 
definitely  for  vocational  efficiency.  To-day  six  states,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and 
Indiana  provide  by  law  for  systems  of  state-aided  vocational 
schools  administered  under  expert  state  supervisory  officers, 
and  nine  other  states  give  special  financial  aid  to  such  schools. 
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A  new  experiment,  that  of  state  correspondence  courses  in 
vocations,  is  just  now  being  tried  in  Massachusetts,  and  mean- 
time the  Federal  Congress  which  two  years  ago  enacted  the 
Smith-Lever  law  aiding  practical  extension  teaching  for  farm 
men  and  women,  seems  now  likely  to  adopt  the  Smith-Hughes 
bill  providing  Federal  grants  for  training  and  compensating 
vocational  teachers  generally;  and  is  giving  favorable  considera- 
tion to  Senator  Smoot's  bill  to  add  an  annual  appropriation  for 
research  in  home  economics  to  the  Federal  support  of  each 
state  agricultiural  experiment  station. 

Organized  industry  is  supporting  vocational  education.  The 
address  of  Samuel  Gompers  a  year  ago  at  the  Richmond  Indus- 
trial Education  Convention  pointed  out  the  continued  support 
of  labor  organization  to  vocational  education  for  a  dozen 
years,  and  its  unchanging  opposition  to  possible  evils;  for  ex- 
ample, the  control  of  such  education  by  private  auspices,  the 
curtailing  of  individual  opportunity  for  further  advancement, 
false  hopes  of  short  cuts  to  efficiency,  and  the  like.  Employers 
have  organized  also  to  aid  such  vocational  training,  as  witness 
the  publications  of  the  National  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools.  Local  labor  authorities,  local  employers,  and  the 
schools  form  the  triple  base  which  supports  any  sane  system 
of  vocational  education;  and  the  method  used  in  the  recent 
Minneapolis  Survey  to  secure  definite  agreements  in  advance 
between  employers  and  unions  and  the  schools,  is  perhaps  the 
great  item  of  the  year  in  practical  arts  education.  In  that 
dty  in  twenty  industries  training  courses  are  now  possible  upon 
special  working  agreements  that  after  so  many  months  or  years 
of  such  and  such  instruction,  by  day  courses,  or  evening  courses, 
or  diuing  dull  seasons,  as  the  particular  conditions  may  have 
dictated,  young  people  shall  pass  into  employment  upon  a 
definite  wage  scale,  and  be  given  preference  over  others  who 
have  not  had  training. 

Vocational  guidance  or  aid  in  selecting  a  calling  is  implied  in 
a  plan  for  training  for  callings.  The  other  day,  six  years  after 
the  death  of  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  the  founder  of  the  first 
vocational  bureau  in  Boston,  there  came  out  Meyer  Bloom- 
field's  ''Readings  in  Vocational  Education,"  a  seven-hundred- 
page  volume  of  selected  documents.    Thus  quickly  has  valuable 
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material  collected  in  this  field.  The  guidance  problem  of  the 
schools  is  to  be  answered  partly  in  prevocational  classes,  partly 
by  the  collecting  of  information  regarding  local  industrial  con- 
ditions, and  making  this  available  to  the  individual  boy  and 
girl  who  must  choose.  There  is  less  hope  of  reading  the  stars 
and  a  growing  recognition  that  the  child  must  decide,  not  the 
counselor  dictate.  A  very  hopeful  new  approach  is  through  the 
employment  managers  of  companies  who  in  an  enlightened  self- 
interest  will  try  to  place  the  applicant  in  the  place  best  for  the 
worker;  hence  the  significance  of  the  new  course  for  employ- 
ment managers  at  the  Tuck  Business  School  of  Dartmouth, 
and  of  the  recent  conference  of  a  group  of  such  managers  at 
the  Industrial  Education  Convention. 

Agricultural  education  is  now  obligatory  in  the  rural  elemen- 
tary schools  of  twenty-one  states;  and  elementary  agricultural 
instruction  is  being  successfully  centered  around  practical  pro- 
jects. Obligatory  high  school  agriculture  curiously  enough  has 
lagged  behind  the  elementary,  for  fear  of  booki^  instruction 
if  it  is  forced  into  schools  before  proper  teachers  and  methods 
are  developed.  Seven  states  have  expert  supervision  for  agri- 
ciiltural  educators  from  the  state  education  department  and 
seven  from  the  state  agricultural  colleges.  Clubs  for  farm 
boys  and  girls  have  made  great  gains — there  were  7,909  such 
dubs  last  year;  there  were  151,000  club  members  in  twenty- 
six  of  the  thirty-three  northern  and  western  states,  besides  a 
great  organization  in  fifteen  southern  states;  there  were  330 
county  agricultiural  agents  at  the  north  and  west,  225  of  whom 
were  also  working  with  the  schools;  and  in  time  there  will  be 
3,000  such  local  agents.  This  and  other  extension  work  in 
agricultmre  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  is  bringing  vocational 
knowledge  to  boys  and  girls  and  to  men  and  women  on  the  farm. 

Commercial  education:  Indications  are  that  commercial  edu- 
cation, long  overlooked  by  educators,  is  now  to  receive  their 
attention.  Farrington's  book  on  '^  German  Commercial  Educa- 
tion" and  Thompson's  on  'Xonmierdal  Education  in  Secondary 
Schools"  one  hopes  may  mark  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  pro- 
fessional study.  The  establishment  of  a  school  of  business  at 
Columbia  University  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  Teachers 
College  should  not  develop  a  codrdinate  department  of  com- 
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merdal  education  and  provide  educational  leadership  in  this 
most  needy  field.  It  possesses  by  far  the  largest  group  of 
vocational  students  (346,000)  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges; 
and  in  high  schools  alone  there  are  ten  times  as  many  commer- 
cial as  agricultural  students. 

In  household  arts  educ<Uion,  now  introduced  in  nearly  all  city 
school  systems,  in  all  normal  schools,  in  probably  3,000  high 
schools,  in  250  colleges,  progress  has  been  marked  by  special 
emphasis  upon  practical  training  in  household  management  or 
the  all-round  vocation  of  directing  the  home.  Instruction  is 
being  provided  both  in  the  administration  of  the  domestic 
home  and  in  the  institutional  household.  The  need  of  the 
former  is  obvious  to  every  one;  the  institutional  household  as 
a  rapidly  increasing  field  demands  skilled  administration,  and 
our  colleges  can  do  much  for  it  as  well  as  for  the  domestic  house- 
hold. Startling  conditions  in  institutional  households  have 
within  a  few  days  been  brought  to  public  attention  through  the 
efforts  of  the  New  York  City  Commissioner  of  Charities,  who 
has  placed  at  one  time  nineteen  institutions  for  orphan  children 
under  the  ban  because  they  have  not  provided  the  decencies 
of  a  home  which  it  was  their  business  to  furnish.  Investigation 
showed  inadequate  bathing  facilities,  inadequate  food,  children 
without  tooth  brushes,  and  a  general  situation  which  calls  for 
trained  service  from  women  specially  prepared  for  institutional 
responsibilities. 

Nurses'  education:  The  institution  worker  must  take  herself 
seriously  as  the  trained  nurse  has  so  successfully  done  in  secur- 
ing for  herself  professional  standing.  Here  we  have  a  striking 
illustration  of  a  group  of  workers  laboring  to  secure  for  them- 
selves more  adequate  preparation  for  their  vocation.  The 
nurses  have  now  begun  a  struggle  to  secure  for  their  training 
schools  educational  endowments  which  will  provide  class  rooms 
and  laboratories,  a  permanent  teaching  staff,  and  other  essen- 
tials of  an  institution  for  professional,  training.  The  alumnae 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Training  School  started  recentiy  an  en- 
dowment fund  to  which  their  own  members  are  contributing, 
to  demonstrate  possibilities  of  improving  nurses'  education. 
That  the  demonstration  is  needed  is  apparent  when  a  state, 
as  recentiy  in  the  West,  makes  a  large  appropriation  for  nurses' 
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dormitories  in  the  university  hospital,  but  no  provision  for 
nurses'  education. 

Museums  and  vocational  education:  A  word  may  be  said  for 
this  institution  which,  paralleling  the  library,  has  important 
relations  to  training  for  vocations  as  yet  scarcely  appreciated 
in  America.  Signs  of  progress  may  be  found  in  tiie  last  report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  reviewing  the 
educational  work  of  a  number  of  public  museums;  but  we  need 
in  every  community  a  museum  to  encoxurage  art  in  industry, 
in  decoration,  in  dress,  in  house  furniture,  in  all  manufactured 
goods;  teaching  the  worker  to  make  a  beautiful  product,  but 
also  to  show  to  young  and  old  for  pure  enjoyment's  sake  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  man's  work.  Every  state  should 
have  a  central  museum  whose  business  it  is  to  loan  exhibits  to 
local  museums  in  schools  or  operated  in  connection  with  the 
schools.  England  has  a  remarkable  circulating  museum  system, 
and  even  Ireland  puts  us  to  shame.  America  needs  to-day  a 
Carnegie  of  museum  benefactions.  Chicago,  it  may  be  noted, 
has  just  secured  a  new  hall  devoted  to  the  industrial  arts  at 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  St.  Louis  has  developed  a  tmique 
and  effective  school  museum  which  should  be  copied  widely. 

The  vocational  education  movement  is  therefore  proceeding 
along  various  lines;  such  as  the  adoption  of  legislation,  the  co- 
operation of  the  labor  and  employers'  organizations,  the  devel- 
opment of  vocational  guidance,  the  increase  of  special  oppor- 
tunities in  agricultural  education,  commercial  education,  house- 
hold arts  education,  nurses'  education,  and  indeed  training  which 
fits  for  every  kind  of  service. 

Members  of  the  teaching  profession  have,  as  one  of  their 
highest  obligations  in  the  next  decade,  to  see  to  it  that  this 
new  type  of  education  shall  be  adequately  developed,  while 
at  the  same  time  cultural  opportimities  are  not  one  whit  les- 
sened. Thus,  in  the  training  of  workers  of  every  grade  and 
every  calling,  there  shall  be  provided  an  increasing  measure  of 
the  things  that  make  life  worth  living  as  well  as  the  things  that 
make  individual  work  effective  and  serviceable. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  PROJECT 

By  GEORGE  D.  von  HOFE,  Jr. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  unusual  in  the  development  of  a 
project.  We  teachers  are  all  planning  and  working  on  projects 
daily,  but  only  a  few  of  us  ever  dare  to  allow  the  pupil  to  enter 
into  the  "secret  place"  and  explore  with  us  the  realm  of  the 
new  and  imknown.  To  select  a  bundle  of  grain,  separate  the 
chafif  from  the  wheat,  grind  and  pre-digest  the  kernels,  weigh 
and  place  the  food  in  a  neatly  constructed  container,  all  ready 
for  the. pupil  to  carry  off, — this  has  been  the  false  ideal  toward 
which  we  so  earnestly  strove  in  our  efforts  to  play  the  rdle 
of  educator  and  distribute  to  the  hungering  multitude  what  we 
thought  to  be  Truth. 

The  project  is  replacing  the  lesson  plan  and  not  unexpectedly, 
in  the  light  of  this  era's  advance.  We  hear  of  the  "new  free- 
dom" and  the  spirit  of  America;  what  happier  manifestation 
could  there  be  than  to  break  down  one  barrier  which  has  long 
stood  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught?  Why  should  the 
teacher  wait  imtil  after  school  hoiurs  to  cull  from  every  con- 
ceivable soiirce  facts  and  ideas  about  the  subject  he  has  in 
mind,  and  then  present  them  to  the  pupil  the  next  day  in  the 
form  of  a  ready  made,  indisputable,  and  alasl  unnourishing 
lesson  plan  which  the  pupil  must  swallow  whole? 

A  few  years  ago  the  alphabet  was  taught  in  the  first  grade  as 
a  necessary  prerequisite  to  efficient  study  of  reading.  To-day 
the  psychologist  tells  us  that  there  is  a  loss  in  having  the  child 
learn  his  letters  in  this  order, — a  form  in  which  he  will  never 
use  them, — ^and  therefore  we  substitute  words  and  even  sen- 
tences for  isolated  letters  of  the  alt)habet.  The  same  is  true 
of  science,  and  the  modem  teacher  of  this  subject  is  beginning 
to  substitute  science  problems  which  we  meet  in  life  for  the 
older  science  alphabets. 

The  sixth  grade  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  are  study- 
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ing  science  regardless  of  every  artificial  division.  The  class 
chooses  a  project,  something  that  has  attracted  attention  and 
in  which  they  are  vitally  interested.  The  teacher  then  presents 
the  information  to  follow  not  the  so-called  "  logical"  develop- 
ment found  in  text-books,  but  the  trend  of  thought  of  the 
pupils.  This  presentation  is  supplemented  by  popular  magazine 
readings  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

It  has  been  asked:  "How  are  these  projects  to  be  devel- 
oped?" In  several  ways.  In  teaching  recently  I  had  occasion 
to  treat  of  water.  Taking  the  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature  for  1913,  1914,  and  January-September,  1915,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  most  recent  material,  I  chose  the  titles  of 
about  twenty  magazine  articles  and  noted  their  references.  A 
few  of  these  were  not  suitable;  a  few  were  at  the  binder's.  The 
others  which  are  listed  below,  were  used  to.  create  questions 
requiring  solution  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  pupils' 
questions.  Two  kinds  of  articles  will  be  found:  those  suitable 
for  the  pupils  and  those  which  the  teacher  must  read  and  inter- 
pret for  them.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  references 
given  below  are  not  too  difficult  for  twelve-year-old  boys  to 
understand,  and  are  adapted  to  all  pupils  beyond  that  age. 
A  set  of  about  sixty  colored  lantern  slides  on  "The  Wonderful 
Work  of  Water,"  borrowed  from  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  was  also  used  in  connection  with  this  discus- 
sion. Besides  magazines  there  are  any  number  of  sources  of 
literature  from  which  material  can  be  obtained.  Newspapers 
(some  Sunday  editions  are  very  good),  government  bulletins, 
and  advertising  literature  distributed  by  many  companies,  occur 
to  me  just  now.  Anything  which  helps  to  dethrone  the  text- 
book and  replace  it  with  experiences  or  explanations  of  experi- 
ences likely  to  be  met  by  the  pupil  himself  is  an  advance.  Then 
the  text  will  return  to  its  office  of  reference  handbook. 

Following  are  a  few  suggestive  magazine  articles: 

"Discovering  an  Underground  River."  A  weird  phenomenon 
that  a  wandering  topographer  stumbled  upon  in  northern 
Michigan.  By  F.  S.  Dewey.  Outings  63:337-42,  Decem- 
ber, 1913. 

His  experience  in  seeing  a  twenty-minute  ebb  and  a  twenty-minute  flood  "as 
if  from  the  great  throbbing  heart  of  some  gigantic  monster  down  bdow,"  an 
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intermitteiit  geyser,  a  lake  that  disappeared  and  other  curious  sights,  all  due 
to  a  subterranean  river. 

"An  Overestimated  Value."  Popular  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  actual  capacity,  adaptation  and  worth  of  water  power 
as  compared  with  steam  power.  By  R.  P.  Bolton.  (Would 
not  interest  a  young  boy.)    Gassier,  44:69-74,  July,  1913. 

"Power  developed  by  water-falls  is  continuously  exerted.  Very  few  processes, 
trades,  manufactures  or  other  uses  for  power  are  continuous,  and  in  most  of  them 
the  use  of  power  is  confined  to  a  limited  period  daily.  .  .  .  Comparisons  and 
asstunptions  as  to  the  amount  and  value  of  coal  or  other  fuel  required  to  pro- 
vide power  equivalent  to  the  alleged  power  of  water-falls  are  generally  over- 
estimated. .  .  .  Water-power  is  not  the  same  as  electrical  power.  A  horse- 
power developed  by  water  is  not  the  same  as,  nor  does  it  produce,  a  horsepower 
of  electricity.  .  .  .  The  value  of  water-power  has  been  excessively  overstated, 
and  the  effort  now  being  made  to  influence  public  opinion  toward  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  upon  these  waters,  by  exaggerations  and  suppression  of  these 
facts,  is  misleading  the  public.'' 

"The  Nation's  White  Coal."    Outlook,  103:338-9,  February  15, 
1913- 
Short  article  on  the  using  of  water-falls  in  place  of  coal.    The  relation  of  the 
Government  to  the  owners  of  water  plants. 

"Water  Power  for  the  Million."  By  G.  W.  Barr.  Indepen- 
dent, 74:1427-9,  June  26,  1913. 

The  development  of  water  power  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  "This  Missis- 
sippi River  water  power  in  the  form  of  electric  current  is  sold  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  steam  power  in  the  section  which  has  the  benefit  of  the  cheapest  coal 
in  the  world.    It  is  compellingly  cheaper  than  any  steam  power." 

"For  a  Solution  of  the  Water  Power  Problem."  World* s  Work, 
26:500-1,  September,  1913. 

Short  article  on  the  granting  of  franchises  for  water  power  sites. 

"Pure  Drinking  Water."  The  wonderful  success  of  the  "Otto" 
system  of  water  sterilization  and  purification.  By  A.  C. 
Lescarboura.  (Needs  to  be  interpreted  by  teacher.) 
Gassier,  44:159-62,  September,  1913. 

"The  largest  installation  of  the  Otto  purification  system  is  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  where  the  daily  volume  of  water  treated  exceeds  2,000,000  cubic  feet. 
This  is  the  first  municipality  to  adopt  the  ozone-purifying  system,  and  for  many 
years  the  dty  was  absorbed  with  the  problem  of  utilizing  the  water  of  the  River 
Neva,  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  .  .  .  The  Otto  system 
of  water  sterilization  has  been  used  in  smaller  installations,  such  as  private  homes, 
hospitals,  hotels,  schools  and  other  institutions.'' 
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"Water."  By  E.  P.  Wightman.  (Needs  to  be  interpreted  by 
teacher.)    Popular  Science  MarUhly,  84 :2 18-26,  March,  1914. 

The  condition  of  water  at  the  formation  of  the  earth;  the  combination  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen;  the  physical  properties  of  water.  Why  deserts  have  no 
rain.  The  body,  75  per  cent  water,  requires  5.5  pounds  of  water  a  day  for  sus- 
tenance. A  list  of  foods  with  the  percentage  of  water  they  contain  is  given. 
Well  written,  popular,  few  technical  terms.    A  resum^  of  the  physics  of  water. 

"Flood  Prevention  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Nation's  Food  Sup- 
ply." By  J.  S.  Wall.  Science,  new  series,  40-44-7,  July 
10,  1914. 

An  argument  for  the  passage  of  the  Newlands  Bill  in  Congress,  which  provides 
for  the  prevention  of  "the  swelling  of  the  rivers  and  the  waste  of  water  during 
the  period  of  freshets."  The  condition  of  the  "three  hundred  million  acres  of 
land  now  idle  on  the  great  central  plateau  of  the  United  States  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient rainfall"  is  closely  related  to  the  high  cost  of  food.  How  Colonel  Thorpe 
doubled  the  annual  growth  of  trees  in  his  forest. 

"A  Home  Geography  Lesson  for  a  Citjr  School."  How  the 
people  of  a  large  city  are  supplied  with  water.  By  R.  C. 
Peck.    Elementary  School  Teacher,  14:240-1,  January,  1914. 

Notes  on  a  lesson  treating  of  the  water  supply  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Numer- 
ous questions  are  suggested,  many  of  which  lead  to  further  thought. 

"Capitalizing  a  Brook."  By  F.  J.  Stilhnan.  St.  Nicholas,  41: 
879-83,  August,  1914. 

A  most  fascinating  story  for  grown-ups  as  well  as  youngsters,  telling  how  a 
boy  installed  a  turbine  on  his  farm,  using  a  water  force  of  a  90-foot  head,  and 
became  the  miller  of  the  town.  The  power  of  water  is  presented  in  a  way  not 
soon  to  be  foigotten. 

"Completing  the  Ashokan  Reservoir."    Storing  a  supply  of 

? 00,000,000  gallons  per  day  of  mountain  water  for  New 
Tork  City.    Scientific  American,  in  44-5,  July  18,  1914. 

Interesting  account  giving  in  brief  the  chief  factors  of  New  York  City's  water 
supply  S3rstem:  originator,  cost,  watersheds,  reservoirs,  spUlway,  cleaning  and 
re-forestation  of  land,  army  of  workers. 

"New  York's  Water  Supply."  Scientific  American,  111:38, 
July,  1914. 

Editorial  account  of  the  need  of  the  new  water  supply  system  as  a  result  of 
the  growth  of  New  York  City,  and  the  problem  New  York  will  have  to  face  a 
few  years  hence  in  the  light  of  the  present  capacity  of  the  Croton  and  CatskUl 
watersheds. 
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"Half  a  Billion  Gallons  a  Day."  By  Charles  Chadwlck,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Water  Supply  of  New  York  City.  Inde- 
pendent, 77:124-5,  January  26,  1914. 

Interesting  resum^  of  the  Catskill  water  works:  size,  difficulties  encountered 
in  its  construction,  capacity. 

"Mammoth  Aerator  for  New  York's  Water  Supply."  Scien- 
tific American,  111427,  November  21,  1914. 

Short  article,  illustrated,  on  how  New  York  gets  air  into  its  water  to  oxidize 
some  of  its  impurities. 

"  Sterilization  of  Water  Supplies  for  Troops  on  Active  Service." 
By  Woodhead.  Scientific  American  supp.,  79:292-3,  May 
8,  1915. 

Too  detailed  an  account  for  the  average  reader,  treating  of  the  testing  and 
sterilizing  of  water.    Suitable  for  boy  particularly  interested  in  testing  water. 

The  use  of  periodicals  is  one  way  of  developing  a  project, 
but  by  no  means  the  only,  nor  necessarily  the  most  profitable 
way.  The  method  used  by  the  pupil  in  the  active  construction 
of  a  project  needs  to  be  chosen  in  the  light  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  Do  you  ever  stop  to  consider  the  stacks  of  good  read- 
able books  which  lie  on  the  shelves  of  libraries,  unused  by  in- 
structors, mainly  because  they  are  not  texts?  In  turning  to  the 
back  pages  of  a  few  books  on  my  desk  I  find  advertisements  of 
the  following: 

Mars  as  the  Abode  of  Life 

Mars  and  its  Canals 

Forms  of  Water 

A  History  of  the  Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine 

Animal  Locomotion;  with  a  Dissertation  on  Aeronautics 

The  Chemistry  of  Light  and  Photography 

On  the  Colors  of  Flowers 

Timber  and  Some  of  its  Diseases 

Photography  for  Students  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 

Manufacture  of  Explosives 

Principles  of  Dyeing 

Methods  used  in  the  Examination  of  Milk  and  Dairy  Products. 
Probably  no  one  has  read  more  than  one  of  these,  for  books  of 
this  character  are  very  numerous;  but  the  quantity  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  demand  by  adult  readers  for  this  kind  of  material. 
We  can  hardly  deny  the  value  of  such  books  and  their  richness 
in  interesting  information  and  explanations. 
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And  then  there  are  the  museums,  in  which  one  feels  the 
definite  value  of  the  exhibitions  as  he  walks  from  hall  to  haU. 
Any  nimiber  of  projects  are  suggested,  and  that  they  are  vital 
is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  people  they  attract.  The  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History  has  every  Simday  about  four 
thousand  visitors — ^the  registration  of  a  imiversity.  Teachers 
lagging  in  the  rear  fail  to  see  the  good  teaching  the  best 
museums  are  doing  in  their  purposive  method,  their  presenta- 
tion of  specimens,  and  their  silent  tuition  in  the  form  of  labels 
giving  not  only  names  and  classifications,  but  also  detailed 
accoimts  of  the  history,  habitat,  life,  uses  and  value  of  speci- 
mens, with  helpful  references  to  pc^ular  books.  What  a  broad 
and  thorough  scope  of  information  we  could  acquire  if  we  ap- 
plied ourselves  as  diligently  to  visiting  the  museum  as  we  do 
to  poring  over  texts!  We  might  study  mammals,  passing  from 
case  to  case  to  observe  their  classification,  trace  their  develop- 
ment and  imderstand  their  mode  of  life.  Then  as  questions 
arise  in  class  we  might  draw  from  the  library  the  readable  books 
referred  to  on  the  placards.  What  a  rich  store,  vastly  more 
interesting  than  we  have  been  used  to,  this  would  give  us!  We 
might  then  visit  the  birds,  then  reptiles,  and  gradually  cover  the 
entire  animal  kingdom.  Incidentally  we  should  be  attracted 
by  the  flowers  and  trees,  and  spend  more  time  on  these.  The 
equality,  strength,  and  use  of  various  sorts  of  wood  would  offer 
a  profitable  study.  Another  subject  of  wide  interest  is  the 
important  agricultural  products;  how  they  are  grown,  to  what 
uses  they  are  put,  and  how  ours  compare  with  those  of  other 
countries.     Such  suggestions  multiply  spontaneously. 

We  might  study,  for  instance,  the  grain  and  com  and  see 
how  it  is  turned  into  starch,  gluten  meal,  com  sugar,  com 
syrup,  com  oil,  eta 

This  method  of  study  in  not  in  advance  of  the  time.  Insti- 
tutions such  as  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  are 
at  present  sending  to  schools  numerous  collections  with  descrip- 
tive pamphlets  and  references  to  readable  books. 

Daily  experience  is  another  vital  source.  The  automobile 
standing  at  the  school  door,  the  machine  at  the  comer  which 
digs  a  wagonload  of  dirt  every  time  it  strikes  the  groimd,  are 
of|more  concem  to  the  pupil  than  many  of  the  subjects  he  stu- 
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died  to-day.  He  has  as  much  liking  for  the  reputable  moving 
picture  theatre  on  the  avenue  as  he  has  aversion  to  ntiany  of 
his  books.  Motion  pictures  offer  much  information  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  industry  and  when  we  are  told  that  one-third  as 
much  is  being  spent  on  moving  pictiures  in  the  United  States 
as  on  formal  education,  this  form  of  culture  should  not  be 
neglected. 

All  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  sources  which  the  school  has 
too  frequently  disregarded.  The  recognition  they  are  receiving 
from  the  public  is  a  signal  for  a  re-awakening  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher — a  call  to  enlist  and  do  likewise.  The  project 
method  has  been  the  core  of  the  development  and  popularity 
of  these  activities.  Can  the  school  evade  this  method  much 
longer? 


BASING  WORK  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  ON  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  NEW  BUILDING 

By  KENNETH  V.  CARMAN 
Director.  Industrial  ArU*  Weetfiddt  New  Jeney 

IfUrodudory.  From  his  work  as  a  student  at  Teachers  College,  Mr.  Carman 
came  to  have  abundant  faith  in  a  readjustment  of  school  work,  giving  it  a  more 
vital  relationship  to  problems  of  daily  life.  In  basing  the  lajger  portion  of  a 
vear's  work  in  mdustrial  arts  upon  the  erection  of  a  new  high  school  building, 
he  has  given  a  practical  demonstration  in  the  enrichment  of  school  work  bv 
deriving  its  motives  from  community  activities.  By  centering  his  own  worl 
about  me  problems  of  the  new  building  he  also  raised  questions  for  nearly  every 
other  department  of  the  School.  Co6peration  among  teachers  came  as  the  most 
natural  thing.  Physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  drawing^  geography,  English — 
all  came  to  be,  in  part,  aspects  of  an  important  industjial-sociat  activity.  By 
starting  with  commimity  activities  and  coming  through  these  to  see  the  identities 
between  the  daily  problems  of  life  and  the  school  subjects,  the  missing  link  in 
the  educative  process  is  supplied.  Mr.  Carman's  successful  experiment  should 
stimulate  other  teachers  to  similar  effort  and  bring  encouragement  to  them. 
Fredexicx  G.  Bomses,  Director  of  Industrial  Arts 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  a  reorganization  of  much  of  our  educational 
matter  and  method  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  in  scientific, 
sodal,  and  political  life  brought  about  by  the  revolution  in 
industry.  It  is  true  that  the  education  of  the  child  along  cul- 
tural lines  has  been  by  no  means  neglected  in  the  past;  in  fact 
it  has  been  developed  to  the  nth  degree;  but  with  the  focusing 
of  attention  upon  this  aspect  the  practical  side  has  necessarily 
suffered.  In  former  times  industries  were  centered  about  the 
home,  and  the  child's  "head,  heart  and  hand"  were  naturally 
trained  along  that  practical  line.  With  the  shifting  of  the 
industries  from  the  home  to  the  wider  economic  and  indus- 
trial field,  such  opportunities  were  in  great  measure  lost  to 
him.  "Manual  training"  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools, 
it  is  true,  but  the  great  possibilities  of  the  industrial  arts  have 
not  been  appreciated.  Once  a  child's  interest  is  aroused  and 
he  sees  some  tangible  relation  between  the  principles  of  his 
school  studies  and  their  application  to  daily  life,  he  will  have 
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some  motive  for  using  those  principles.  If  the  boy's  inductive 
education  is  to  become  practical  it  is  necessary  that  he  become 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  typical  industries,  involving  con- 
crete-work, metal-  and  wood-work,  electricity,  printing,  etc. 
For  example,  under  the  trained  hand  of  such  pupils  broken  bits 
of  furniture  in  the  home  will  be  no  longer  relegated  to  the  rub- 
bish heap,  but  may  be  restored  to  usefulness.  A  certain  dvic 
pride,  too,  may  be  aroused  by  having  the  pupils  repair  broken 
furniture  or  construct  new  articles  for  the  school  in  which 
they  receive  their  training.  The  industrial  arts  would  then 
become  somewhat  vocational  and,  taken  in  connection  with  other 
school  subjects,  would  give  the  pupils  a  broader  insight  into, 
and  keener  appreciation  of  industrial  and  social  life.  Since 
the  industrial  activities  appeal  to  the  child,  his  interests  are 
aroused  by  supplying  motives  in  connection  with  other  school 
studies;  and  herein  lies  the  great  opportunity  for  the  industrial 
arts  department.  There  has  been  a  cry  for  more  vital  relation- 
ship between  the  school  and  life  outside  of  the  school.  The 
practical  arts  may  be  made  instrumental  in  vitalizing  the  cur- 
riculum, giving  children  an  opportimity  to  participate  in  actual 
life  problems.  Such  work  is  not  only  of  real  benefit  to  the 
town  but  to  the  boy  it  is  of  practical  use  also.  Its  greatest 
value  to  him  is  the  development  of  the  altruistic  side,  for  he  is 
doing  something  for  the  commimity  in  which  he  lives. 

In  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  a  successful  beginning  has  been 
made  toward  broadening  the  scope  of  work  in  the  industrial 
arts  department  and  pointing  out  one  way  toward  a  more 
pragmatic  education.  Westfield  is  a  residential  suburb  within 
twenty  miles  of  New  York  City,  with  a  population  of  a  little 
over  eight  thousand.  There  are  no  industries  in  the  town, 
therefore  the  boys  do  not  come  in  contact  with  industrial  con- 
ditions in  the  larger  sense. 

In  September,  1914,  the  construction  of  a  new  modem  high 
school  was  begun  very  near  the  old  building  which  has  been 
used  for  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  the  high  school.  The 
opportunity  was  seized  upon  to  acquaint  the  boys  with  the 
many  phases  of  modem  building  constmction,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  use  the  new  building  as  a  source  for  practical  problems. 
The  industrial  arts  instmctor  was  appointed  inspector  of  the 
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new  building,  a  fact  which  made  it  possible  for  the  classes  to 
study  at  first  hand  the  problems  of  building  construction.  The 
school  authorities  were  in  favor  of  using  the  new  $125,000 
building  for  practical  problems,  and  the  superintendent,  Dr. 
J.  J.  Savitz,  although  on  leave  of  absence  during  the  year, 
believed  that  an  excellent  opportunity  was  afforded  the  boys 
of  the  school. 

The  course  in  industrial  arts  was  compulsory  for  all  boys  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  elective  for  the  high  school 
boys,  who  carried  it  in  addition  to  their  regular  academic  studies. 
Whenever  possible,  the  teachers  of  other  subjects  cooperated 
with  the  industrial  arts  instructor.  For  example,  when  certain 
operations  were  in  process  the  boys  were  taken  to  the  new 
school,  and  returning  to  their  respective  rooms,  were  required 
to  write  for  their  English  instructor  a  report  of  observations 
made.  Experience  alone  could  show  to  what  extent  the  idea 
might  be  carried  out.  In  fact,  the  use  of  the  new  building  in 
discovering  and  working  out  practical  problems  offered  almost 
unlimited  opportunities.  The  phjrsics  department  was  enriched 
and  made  practical  by  encouraging  the  students  to  find  their 
own  problems  while  observing  the  many  applications  of  pul- 
leys, inclined  planes,  ventilating,  etc.  Arithmetic  and  algebra 
problems  arose  and  were  discussed  in  the  respective  classes, 
while  local  soils  were  studied  in  connection  with  geography. 
From  the  beginning,  an  interest  which  was  most  gratifying  was 
shown  by  all  the  boys.  The  industrial  arts  teacher  was  on 
hand  after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays  to  explain  to  the  boys 
the  different  operations  going  on  during  the  erection  of  the 
building,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  October  15. 

The  industrial  arts  instructor  observed  that  the  boys  mani- 
fested a  curiosity  concerning  the  surveying,  excavating,  concrete 
footings,  and  the  work  in  general,  until  finally  there  developed 
a  natural  desure  to  know  why  certain  things  were  being  done. 
Since  the  instructor  in  the  capacity  of  inspector  was  required 
to  be  about  the  operations  most  of  the  time  outside  of  school 
hours,  the  boys  easily  fell  into  the  habit  of  questioning  him 
about  the  many  phases  of  the  work.  This  was  the  opportunity 
awaited  by  the  teacher, — to  direct  this  interest  toward  the 
fullest  developing  of  the  pupils.    When  the  boys  had  mani- 
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fested  a  desire  to  be  conducted  in  a  group  over  the  new  building, 
ten  were  chosen  from  the  physics  class  to  visit  the  site,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  industrial  arts  instructor.  Concrete  piers 
were  pointed  out,  together  with  the  methods  of  calculating  the 
strength  of  the  piers  and  the  nimiber  necessary  for  this  build- 
ing. The  subject  of  concrete  mixing  and  reinforcing  was  dis- 
cussed, the  building  of  forms  and  the  use  of  beams,  girders  for 
heavy  reinforcing,  and  steel  bars  for  ordinary  reinforcing. 
Mr.  Merrick,  of  the  Merrick  Fireproof  Construction  Company, 
gave  a  talk  to  the  boys  on  the  site  of  the  new  school,  discussing 
the  problems  that  confront  architects  and  engineers  in  design- 
ing such  a  building.  Mr.  Merrick  succeeded  in  arousing  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  boys  and  laid  the  foimdation  of  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  work  at  hand. 

During  the  construction  of  the  concrete  footings,  piers  and 
walls,  the  boys  wanted  to  know  just  what  were  the  ingredients 
of  concrete  and  the  proportion  of  each  ingredient.  They  were 
told  to  investigate  and  report  individually  what  proportions 
they  thought  were  used.  Most  of  them  brought  back  the  cor- 
rect mixture;  i.e.,  i  part  of  cement,  to  2%,  parts  of  sand,  to  5 
parts  of  broken  stone.  They  were  not  yet  satisfied,  but  wanted 
to  know  why  this  proportion  was  adhered  to.  It  was  explained 
that  through  experiments  and  tests  it  was  found  that  when 
broken  stone  is  put  in  a  glass  jar  there  will  be  spaces  or  voids 
between  the  pieces.  These  voids,  in  making  concrete,  must  be 
filled,  therefore  sand  is  added  until  the  spaces  seem  to  be  filled. 
Since  there  are  minute  voids  between  the  grains  of  sand,  there 
is  poured  in  to  fill  these  spaces  a  very  fine  cement,  whose  chem- 
ical reaction  when  water  is  added  produces  a  solid  conglomera- 
tion. Because  of  the  durability  of  this  mixture  (i:2j^:s)  it  is 
commonly  used  for  solid  walls  and  concrete  piers. 

The  interest  of  the  boys  grew  so  great  that  they  began  asking 
more  pertinent  questions  concerning  cement  and  concrete;  so  it 
was  decided  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  lecture  on  this  subject. 
Accordingly,  the  industrial  arts  instructor  gave  to  the  boys  of 
the  eighth  grade  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  and  use  of 
concrete.  In  the  mechanical  drawing  classes  sketches  were  made 
of  the  kiln  and  ball  mills  used  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial 
Portland  cement.    Next  the  English  instructor  required  the 
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children  to  write  a  theme  about  what  they  had  learned  and 
observed  concerning  Portland  cement. 

As  theory  alone  would  have  stimulated  interest  merely  for 
the  moment,  it  was  decided  after  the  boys  had  made  several 
observations  to  give  them  something  practical  to  do.  Nimierous 
pieces  of  garden  furniture  were  constructed  of  concrete  during 
the  year.  These  included  stucco  dog-houses,  horse-blocks, 
flower  urns,  sun  dials,  etc.,  but  the  stucco  dog-house  seemed  to 
be  the  pet  idea.  The  construction  of  a  stucco  building,  even 
though  it  be  but  a  dog-house,  will  epitomize  the  builders'  labor 
in  calculating  the  cost  of  materials  and  in  observing  and  apply- 
ing the  methods  used.  Then  the  boys  were  told  that  there 
were  places  in  the  Grant  School  that  could  be  repaired  by  them. 
A  niunber  of  boys  volimteered  to  go  down  to  do  the  work.  A 
wheel-barrow  was  borrowed  from  the  concrete  man,  and  two 
boys  carried  bags  of  cement  from  the  Washington  School  to 
the  Grant  School.  The  apertures  that  had  never  been  finished 
over  the  stairs  were  first  worked  at.  The  cement  and  sand 
were  mixed  in  proper  proportions  with  water.  Each  boy  had 
a  hand  in  filling  the  opening  and  it  was  finally  smoothed  off  and 
finished  in  a  good,  workmanlike  manner.  In  the  same  building 
at  another  time  repairs  were  made  on  the  third  floor  where 
thresholds  had  not  been  put  in.  Materials  were  carried  by  the 
boys  on  Saturday  morning  and  the  concrete  mixed  in  proper 
proportions  and  set  in  place.  The  boys  did  excellent  work  in 
the  matter  of  repairs.  In  the  basement  of  one  of  the  older 
schools  the  concrete  floor  showed  a  number  of  holes.  These 
places  were  filled  with  concrete  and  smoothed.  A  large  niunber 
of  such  places  were  mended  during  the  year.  No  attempt, 
however,  was  made  to  outline  a  course  of  study  in  repairs  but 
such  work  was  sought  by  and  given  to  boys  capable  of  ac- 
complishing it. 

During  the  fall  months  many  observations  such  as  the  ones 
already  mentioned  were  made.  On  one  occasion  the  eighth 
grade  boys  with  their  regular  geography  teacher  and  the  indus- 
trial arts  teacher  visited  the  site  of  the  new  building  while 
concrete  footings  and  piers  were  being  constructed.  Quick- 
sand had  previously  been  discovered  by  borings,  which  made 
it  necessary  to  do  additional  excavating  in  order  to  have  con- 
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Crete  piers  rest  on  solid  ground  foundation.  The  boys  observed 
the  strata  of  soils  at  different  levels  and  this  was  later  associated 
with  their  regular  geography  lessons.  Samples  of  soils  were 
taken  from  different  levels  and  kept  for  further  study  in  the 
dass  room.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  soils,  the  method  of 
]3Lying  out  piers,  reinforcing  of  concrete,  damp-proofing  and 
blue-printing  were  explained  to  the  pupils,  llie  intelligence 
of  the  questions  asked  indicated  what  valuable  information 
these  boys  were  gaining. 

While  the  first  floor  of  the  new  building  was  being  constructed 
it  was  necessary  to  erect  centerings  below  a  temporary  wooden 
floor,  over  whidi  a  reinforced  concrete  floor  was  poured.  Many 
pupils  saw  the  metal  lathing  being  laid  over  this  wooden  floor, 
observed  the  placing  of  long  inverted  pans,  between  which  were 
heavy,  reinforcing,  corrugated  bars  with  a  span  of  twenty  feet 
from  the  outer  walls  to  the  first  row  of  columns.  The  boys 
asked  questions  about  points  imknown  to  them.  Accordingly, 
during  the  next  session  of  the  class,  a  talk  was  given  by  the 
industrial  arts  instructor.  The  history  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion from  the  arched  brickwork,  through  the  hollow-tile  system, 
to  the  one  used  in  the  building  was  discussed,  and  the  Merrick 
system  was  explained.  This  historical  tracing  of  the  develop- 
ment of  any  line  of  work  gives  to  the  children  an  appreciation 
of  their  sodal  heritage  and  a  better  perspective  of  that  which 
is  studied.  Samples  of  the  materials  used  were  brought  before 
the  class  and  discussed.  A  section  drawing  was  made  by  all 
the  boys,  and  compositions  were  written  in  the  English  classes, 
thus  correlating  the  work  with  other  school  subjects.  The 
interest  in  floor  construction  led  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  boys  to  construct  in  full  size  a  section  of  the  floor  as  it 
was  actually  being  laid  in  the  new  high  school.  Metal  pans, 
reinforcing  bars,  metal  lathing,  etc.,  were  secured  from  the 
contractors.  The  actual  making  of  a  section  of  the  floor, 
together  with  observations,  talks,  and  drawings,  gave  the  pupils 
a  good  insight  into  the  methods  of  this  v^y  important  phase 
of  modem  building  construction.  Two  of  these  full-size  sections 
were  made; 

At  the  time  of  the  installation  of  the  large  Thatcher  double 
boiler,  there  was  again,  manifested  keen  interest  which  offered 
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a  motive  for  careful  study  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  system 
in  the  new  school,  which  was  easy  to  follow  while  the  building 
was  being  constructed.  Two  groups  of  boys,  forty-two  in  all, 
visited  the  new  high  school  building  with  the  industrial  arts 
instructor.  A  representative  of  the  heating  and  ventilating 
company  explained  the  system  to  the  pupils.  Starting  in  the 
boiler  room  where  the  new  Thatcher  steam-boiler  had  recently 
been  installed,  the  boys  were  shown  just  how  this  boiler  operated: 
the  outlets,  return  pipes,  pressure  gauges,  the  amoimt  of  pressure 
used  in  testing  the  boiler  (591  lbs.),  etc.  Then  the  boys  were 
conducted  above  where  the  unit  system  of  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing was  explained.  The  grills  in  the  wall  were  pointed  out  and 
the  method  of  drawing  fresh  air  into  the  room  and  the  system 
of  eliminating  foul  air  were  explained.  The  boys  were  shown 
blue  prints  and  given  some  fundamental  information  before 
leaving  their  class-room,  and  notes  were  taken  during  the  ob- 
servations from  which  English  themes  were  to  be  written.  Many 
questions  pertaining  to  other  phases  of  the  building  construction 
were  asked  by  the  boys,  and  definitely  answered  on  the  site  of 
the  new  building  by  the  practical  contractor  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  line  of  work.  It  was  noted  that  such 
visits  by  the  boys  seemed  to  have  a  democratic  influence,  giving 
them  some  appreciation  of  the  laborers'  work.  It  was  thus 
possible  to  have  the  children  gain  a  more  intelligent  attitude 
toward  labor  in  general. 

One  aim  of  the  instructor  was  to  encourage  the  boys  to  in- 
spect and  report  as  far  as  possible  the  activities  going  on  in 
the  new  building.  While  the  regular  industrial  arts  classes  were 
working  in  the  shop  with  wood  and  concrete,  a  copy  of  the 
specifications  was  given  one  boy  who  read  clauses  pertaining 
to  the  work  which  was  at  that  time  going  forward.  He  became 
familiar  with  what  was  specified,  so  that  he  could  observe  and 
report  intelligently  the  materials,  mixtures,  etc.,  that  were 
being  used. 

As  the  instructor  was  imable  to  check  up  the  work  in  pro- 
gress while  in  charge  of  a  class,  a  boy  acted  in  his  place  as 
inspector.  For  example,  concrete  was  being  poiired  for  the 
basement  walls,  and  the  pupil,  after  studying  the  portions  speci- 
fied by  the  ardiitect,  checked  up  and  reported  just  how  much 
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sand,  cement  and  stone  were  being  used.  It  was  ejcplained  to 
each  boy  that  the  reason  for  watching  the  mixture  was  not  so 
much  that  the  contractor  had  a  disposition  to  cheat,  but 
rather  that  the  workmen  might  be  careless  about  proper  pro- 
portions, since  they  did  not  have  as  great  an  interest  in  the 
building  as  did  the  owner.  This  inspection  in  checking  was 
carried  on  throughout  the  entire  process  of  construction,  so  that 
many  different  boys  became  acquainted  with  the  actual  carry- 
in  out  of  plans  and  specifications.  The  boys  also  reported  the 
number  of  men  at  work  on  each  contract. 

Other  instances  where  the  boys  participated  in  the  affairs  of 
the  new  building  occurred.  The  engineers  of  the  Corrugated 
Bar  Company  requested  a  sample  of  the  concrete  being  used, 
to  keep  for  testing,  and  a  boy  was  asked  to  take  care  of  this 
work.  A  box  was  made,  6''  x  6"  x  6",  and  a  sample  of  the  con- 
crete was  obtained  and  kept  in  the  industrial  arts  room  to  set. 
A  sample  of  the  concrete  mixture  for  each  section  was  taken  and 
put  away  after  being  properly  labeled.  The  architect  found  it 
necessar>'  to  examine  and  test  one  of  these  samples,  some  doubt 
having  arisen  as  to  the  strength  of  a  certain  section  of  the 
floor.  The  industrial  arts  classes  examined  the  freshly  poured 
concrete  at  the  time  when  it  was  taken  from  the  mixture.  At 
another  time  the  architect  advised  taking  temperature  readings 
three  times  a  day  for  protection  in  case  of  disputes.  This  work 
was  entrusted  to  a  seventh  grade  boy,  and  his  daily  report  was 
verified  by  the  industrial  arts  teacher.  This  boy  became  very 
enthusiastic  in  making  the  temperature  readings.  His  parents 
also  expressed  their  appreciation  of  an  opportunity  to  bring 
children  in  touch  with  something  useful  as  well  as  interesting. 

The  engineers  of  the  new  building,  after  examining  slag  stone 
on  the  grounds,  thought  it  necessary  in  order  to  insure  safe 
floors  to  test  slag  which  was  used  as  an  aggregate  in  the  con- 
crete mixture.  A  box  was  made  and  a  sample  of  slag  was 
packed  and  with  proper  data  shipped  by  parcel  post  to  New 
York  for  examination.  Three  boys  were  engaged  in  the  different 
stages  of  this  transaction  and  being  told  of  the  reasons  for 
testing  ingredients  for  concrete  work,  they  gained  some  profit 
in  doing  something  practical  in  connection  with  the  new  build- 
ing.   The  slag,  on  being  examined,  was  foimd  to  contain  a 
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small  quantity  of  sulphur,  which  made  it  unfit  for  fireproofing 
floors.  Samples  of  slag  stone  were  also  used  in  chemistry 
classes  in  the  high  school,  the  instructor  explaining  where  slag 
came  from  and  why  it  sometimes  contained  sulphur. 

When  the  floors  in  the  new  building  were  tested,  a  talk  was 
given  to  both  eighth  grade  classes  on  the  methods  employed  in 
applying  loads  and  measuring  deflection  of  floors.  The  pupils 
wrote  compositions  of  their  observations  for  the  English  classes. 
Equally  interesting  was  a  visit  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
drainage.  The  instructor  with  a  group  of  high  school  students 
started  in  the  basement,  observing  concrete  colmnns,  ceilings, 
floor  construction  and  other  points,  as  well  as  drainage.  In  the 
study  of  corridor  construction,  the  difference  between  the  con- 
struction of  floors  was  indicated,  and  the  immediate  difficulties 
met  by  the  workmen  in  the  case  of  the  drainage  system  were 
shown. 

The  inspector  being  in  dose  touch  with  the  different  con- 
tractors persuaded  them  from  time  to  time  to  give  talks  to 
groups  of  boys  explaining  different  processes  while  the  work 
was  in  progress.  The  mason  contractor,  a  man  of  many  years' 
practical  experience  in  the  building  trade,  discussed  plans  with 
the  pupils,  and  showed  them  how  to  calculate  the  number  of 
bricks  necessary  for  a  certain  job,  amount  of  mortar  required, 
scaffolding,  methods  of  laying  brick,  labor,  etc.  The  import- 
ant matter  of  calculating  for  bids  from  plans  and  specifications 
was  outlined  in  so  simple  a  way  that  the  boys  got  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  many  phases  of  brick  contracting.  The  Mer- 
rick Fireproof  Construction  Company  had  the  contract  for  all 
the  concrete  and  steel  work  in  the  new  building,  and  Mr.  Mer- 
rick was  induced  to  come  to  the  Washington  School  and  talk 
to  the  boys  from  his  wide  experience  in  the  field  of  engineering. 
He  related  some  very  interesting  incidents  to  show  what  condi- 
tions a  boy  would  meet  after  leaving  school,  and  answered  many 
eager  questions.  This  plan  of  bringing  into  the  school  men  of 
unusual  experience,  engaged  in  activities  of  practical  life,  proved 
especially  gratifying.  They  are  almost  always  willing  to  help 
the  school  by  telling  of  their  work,  and  through  the  medium  of 
these  men  the  school  is  associated  with  real  social  activities  in 
their  broadest  sense.    As  has  previously  been  said,  Westfield 
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is  a  town  where  practically  no  industrial  work  is  carried  on,  and 
as  a  result  the  children  meet  few  labor  conditions.  The  new 
building  afforded  some  material  at  first  hand  in  the  study  of 
labor  and  capital.  On  coming  from  schobl  one  day  the  pupils 
noticed  all  the  workmen  standing  idle  outside  of  the  building 
at  a  time  when  they  were  usually  at  work.  Formerly  the 
word  "strike"  had  for  them  no  definite  meaning,  but  they 
now  learned  that  all  imion  men  had  been  "called  off"  the  job 
by  a  walking  delegate,  because  the  steamfitter  was  not  a  union 
contractor.  Through  conversation  with  the  laborers  the  boys 
learned  that  they  did  not  want  to  stop  work.  Here  was  a 
difficulty  which  even  the  boys  felt  to  be  imusual.  Why  could 
one  man  order  many  others  to  "quit  work"  against  their  wish, 
and  delay  the  progress  of  the  building,  causing  general  incon- 
venience? Here  was  a  phase  of  an  important  and  interesting 
subject.  What  were  the  meaning  and  the  purpose  of  a  labor 
organization?  The  boys  showed  by  asking  questions  that  they 
had  the  intelligence  to  learn  something  about  imions,  strikes, 
labor,  and  other  important  factors  in  our  modem  social  life.  The 
architect  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  contractors  with  the  walk- 
ing delegate  of  the  imion,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  matters; 
and  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  being  explained  to  the 
boys,  they  followed  the  strike  with  a  better  understanding. 

Whatever  the  future  of  the  child  may  be,  he  will  profit  by 
an  imderstanding  of  how  men  band  together  for  a  common 
good,  and  how  each  individual  has  a  part  in  social  organization. 
These  matters  may  be  explained  very  simply,  associating  the 
larger  phases  of  life  with  the  child's  own  activities.  After 
becoming  familiar  with  the  various  operations  the  instructor 
noticed  that  the  boys  asked  many  questions  about  the  "busi- 
ness end"  of  erecting  the  building;  such  as,  "How  and  where 
is  the  money  raised  before  beginning  work?"  "Why  was  this 
certain  site  selected?"  etc.  This  interest  manifested  by  the 
boys  was  directed  toward  some  very  valuable  ends.  They 
began  to  feel  that  people  must  work  together  to  bring  about 
a  common  good,  such  as  a  school  house,  and  they  got  some- 
thing out  of  the  idea  that  men  to-day  work  together  as  a  unit 
to  accomplish  big  things.  As  a  result  of  this  interest  shown  by 
the  children,  there  was  a  talk  on  the  history  of  the  new  school, 
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setting  forth  what  had  to  be  accomplished  before  such  a  build- 
ing could  be  erected.  The  children's  thoughts  were  directed 
toward  a  form  of  social  service  and  dvic  interest  exemplified  by 
the  men  who  worked  for  the  commimity.  Practical  arithmetic 
and  modem  business  methods  were  employed  in  the  bonding, 
awarding  of  contracts,  etc.  As  the  work  of  utilizing  the  new 
building  as  a  source  for  practical  problems  progressed,  it  became 
apparent  that  a  very  large  number  of  typical  experiences  in 
some  form  were  to  be  had  in  connection  with  the  project,  and 
various  problems  arising  were  made  the  subject  of  practical 
class  instruction  by  different  teachers.  When  a  six  ton  steel 
girder  was  being  raised  by  means  of  pulleys  and  gear  wheels, 
one  boy  in  the  watching  high  school  group  was  quick  to  notice 
that  here  was  a  good  practical  problem  for  the  physics  class. 
Taking  the  necessary  data  for  figuring  the  amoimt  of  power 
required  to  raise  this  steel  girder  they  foimd  out  how  many 
men  were  needed  to  do  it.  Drawings  were  made  showing  pul- 
leys and  the  niunber  of  teeth  in  the  gearing,  and  the  problem 
was  worked  out  enthusiastically  in  class.  Many  other  appli- 
cations of  pulleys  and  gearing  were  made  use  of  when  girders 
were  being  raised. 

Another  problem,  that  of  the  inclined  plane,  naturally  emerged 
after  a  group  of  boys  had  observed  men  wheeling  loads  of  con- 
crete up  an  incline,  to  be  poured  for  the  basement  walls.  Prac- 
tical application  of  this  common  phase  of  physics,  the  mechan- 
ical advantage  of  the  inclined  plane,  helped  to  vitalize  the  work 
and  to  make  the  boys  generally  observant  of  out-of-school 
application  of  their  studies. 

Some  of  the  boys  started  a  discussion  as  to  why  laborers 
always  kept  the  handles  of  their  wheelbarrows  as  low  as  possible. 
One  boy  tentatively  applied  his  knowledge  of  fulcrums  and 
stated  that  the  wei^t  would  be  less  as  the  handles  were  raised. 
Several  experimented  to  see  if  this  theory  of  fulcrums  held,  and 
soon  discovered  that  it  did  not  fit,  for  when  the  handles  were 
held  low,  less  force  was  required  to  push  the  weight.  They 
deduced  from  this  that  less  friction  exists  when  the  force  is 
parallel  to  the  motion. 

Electrical  wiring  and  power  were  next  studied.  The  boys 
observed  the  laying  of  conduits  for  wires  and  followed  all  phases 
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of  the  electrical  work  about  the  new  building.  Their  observa- 
tions were  applied  by  doing  electrical  repair  work  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  old  school.  One  high  school  boy  was  so  interested 
that  he  made  a  drawing  of  the  wiring  system  for  electricity  in 
the  new  building.  He  observed  the  actual  work  being  done, 
along  with  his  study  of  specifications.  This  boy  intends  to 
take  up  electrical  engineering  after  leaving  school,  so  that  a 
study  of  plans  of  wiring  specifications,  observation,  and  prac- 
tical work  should  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  him. 

During  a  talk  by  the  concrete  and  steel  contractor  the  ques- 
tion-was asked  by  the  boys  why  reinforcing  bars  were  always 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  a  concrete  beam,  as  in  the  floor  construc- 
tion. The  contractor  explained  by  breaking  a  piece  of  wood 
and  showing  that  the  br^  occurred  directly  beneath  the  place 
where  the  pressiire  was  exerted.  This  illustrated  that  a  beam 
must  be  strongest  at  the  base,  since  it  is  here  that  the  greatest 
tension  comes.  The  boys  by  this  time  had  begun  to  think  in 
a  scientific  way  and  to  appreciate  reasons  underlying  certain 
processes.  At  another  time  it  was  noted  that  the  cast  iron 
colunms  used  were  not  encased  in  concrete  as  were  the  steel 
colunms  and  girders.  The  reasons  for  allowing  cast  iron  to  be 
exposed  to  fire  were  not  imderstood  imtil  the  question  was  re- 
ferred to  the  chemistry  classes.  It  was  foimd  that  cast  iron 
does  not  warp  and  twist  when  heated,  as  does  steel.  Twisting 
of  colunms  of  course  would  be  dangerous  in  the  greater  part  of 
a  building.  The  use  of  cast  iron  for  stoves  was  referred  to  as 
a  common  example  of  the  employment  of  this  form  of  iron 
where  heat  is  present. 

The  tracing  of  the  soiirces  of  all  materials  used  in  the  new 
building  afforded  an  exceptionally  interesting  problem  to  the 
classes  in  geography.  A  list  of  these  sources  and  materials  was 
typewritten  by  the  students.  General  questions  relative  to 
geographical  study  were  added,  such  as.  What  railroads  were 
employed  in  conveying  materials?  What  were  the  freight 
charges?  Was  there  a  reason  for  manufacturing  a  certain  com- 
modity in  a  certain  place?  and  general  information  concerning 
railroads.  For  example,  the  steel  sash  was  shipped  from  De- 
troit, Michigan.  Detroit  was  located  on  the  map  and  traced 
by  railroads  to  Westfield,  New  Jersey.    The  railroads  employed 
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were  investigated,  the  cost  of  freight  ascertained.  It  was  like 
playing  a  game  with  informational  value.  This  project  was 
carried  on  in  the  commercial  geography  classes  in  the  high 
school  with  marked  success  and  interest,  the  teacher  in  charge 
taking  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  elaborating  upon  suggestions 
furnished  by  the  industrial  arts  instructor.  In  the  grammar 
school  the  sources  were  ascertained  but  the  work  was  made 
more  simple.  This  one  problem  alone  could  have  furnished  an 
almost  unlimited  opportunity  for  correlation. 

Many  problems  involving  arithmetic  necessarily  came  up  in 
connection  with  the  new  building.  Owing  to  some  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  architect  and  engineers  as  to  the  ultimate 
strength  of  the  first  floor  construction,  it  was  thought  best  to 
increase  the  amount  of  concrete  used  in  the  second  and  third 
floors.  A  calculation  of  the  per  cent  and  weight  of  concrete 
required  made  interesting  problems  for  the  arithmetic  class. 
This  percentage  of  increase  had  to  be  figured  by  the  architect 
and  was  a  practical  problem  that  meant  much  to  him  and  to 
the  contractor.  The  informational  side  was  also  valuable  and 
interesting,  involving  a  study  of  the  system  of  floor  construc- 
tion used  in  the  new  building.  At  another  time  the  arithmetic 
class  figured  from  measurements  how  much  concrete  would  be 
necessary  for  the  thirteen-foot  concrete  wall  which  was  in 
process  of  construction.  The  area  of  the  irregular  lot  of  land 
on  which  the  new  building  was  erected  was  also  computed 
by  the  class. 

The  main  entrance  stairs  seemed  to  those  that  studied  them 
to  be  too  steep.  It  was  suggested  that  the  treads  be  made 
wider,  leaving  the  risers  as  originally  plaimed.  It  was  decided 
to  widen  each  tread  one  inch.  This  addition  would  involve 
an  extra  cost  to  the  owner.  One  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  asked  to  have  the  children  figure  out  how  much 
extra  concrete  would  be  necessary  to  improve  the  steps  and 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  imdertaking  the  work.  The  original 
steps  were  measured  and  it  was  foimd  that  a  little  over  two 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  would  have  to  be  added.  The  usual 
price  of  extra  concrete  work  was  seven  dollars  a  cubic  yard, 
but  the  children,  after  investigating,  discovered  that  the  labor 
in  "cribbing,"  or  the  making  of  wooden  forms,  would  justify 
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more  than  fifteen  dollars  for  the  ''extra."  Here  the  important 
question  of  labor  came  in,  for  it  required  skilled  labor  to  erect 
forms  for  the  concrete.  The  contractor  asked  fifty  dollars  for 
the  ''extra/'  and  although  some  thought  the  price  a  little  too 
high,  it  served  to  show  the  children  that  materials  play  but  a 
small  part  in  figuring  jobs,  the  labor  being  the  important  fea- 
ture in  most  cases. 

Some  mention  has  already  been  made  of  what  was  accom- 
plished in  the  English  department.  Practically  all  important 
phases  of  the  building  problem  were  used  by  the  English  teach- 
ers, who  heartily  codperated  with  the  industrial  arts  teacher 
throughout  the  entire  work.  In  the  study  of  cement  and  con- 
crete, where  the  children  became  interested  in  the  history, 
manufacture,  and  uses  of  cement  and  concrete,  their  observa- 
tions were  carried  into  the  English  classes.  Themes  were 
written  on  floor  construction,  with  a  study  of  the  history  of 
this  phase  of  building. 

In  the  commercial  department  a  great  deal  of  work  was 
done.  The  inspector  for  the  Board  of  Education,  who  was 
also  the  industrial  arts  teacher,  made  out  a  daily  report  of  the 
progress  on  the  new  building.  These  reports  were  taken  by 
the  typewriting  classes  each  day.  A  number  of  copies  were 
made  and  s^nt  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  architect, 
while  copies  were  also  kept  on  file  in  the  school  office.  The 
students  were  thus  able  to  follow  daily  the  interesting  develop- 
ment of  the  work.  Practically  all  of  the  business  correspon- 
dence of  the  building  operations  went  through  the  hands  of 
the  high  school  students.  One  feature  of  the  typewriting  class, 
involving  no  little  labor,  was  the  getting  out  of  a  number  of 
copies  of  specifications  bound  in  book  form  and  containing 
eighty-three  sheets.  Copies  were  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Education  and  others  associated  with  the  work. 

Since  the  industrial  arts  teacher  also  had  charge  of  the  me- 
chanical drawing  it  became  possible  to  take  many  problems 
directly  from  the  new  building.  There  were  two  classes  in 
mechanical  drawing  in  high  school,  two  in  the  eighth  grade, 
and  one  class  in  the  evening  school.  Practically  all  sections 
of  the  building  were  drawn  to  scale  by  the  boys  from  measure- 
ments made  on  the  site.    Some  of  the  work  involved  the  study- 
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ing  and  copying  of  architect's  plans.  The  boys  observed  the 
parts  of  construction  that  they  were  drawing,  thus  motivating 
their  work  and  making  it  practical.  Their  technique  was 
especially  good.  It  was  found  that  better  work  and  a  more 
vital  interest  can  be  had  when  problems  are  made  thus  tangible. 
The  drawings  made  included  elevations,  plans  of  the  basement, 
the  first,  second  and  third  floors,  and  the  roof.  Detailed  sec- 
tions of  the  stairs,  entrances,  and  balconies  were  drawn  from 
the  engineer's  standpoint  by  the  use  of  careful  studies  made 
while  the  sections  were  being  constructed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
school  had  in  mind  cettain  aims  and  values  in  all  the  studies 
made  in  connection  with  the  new  school  building.  The  children 
were  actively  interested  in  the  whole  project.  To  direct  these 
interests  to  worthy  ends  was  the  problem  of  the  school.  In 
studying  the  history  of  each  activity  the  pupil's  mind  was 
directed  toward  an  appreciation  of  what  men  had  to  do  in  order 
to  develop  certain  social  ideals.  The  children  went  home  and 
interested  their  parents  in  what  they  were  observing  and  writ- 
ing. This  work  tends  towards  a  doser  relationship  of  home, 
school,  and  dvic  interests. 

There  is  not  always  a  new  school  building  to  be  erected  to 
which  one  may  turn  for  practical  problems,  but  in  many  com- 
mimities  there  are  manufacturing  establishments  of  one  kind 
or  another  which  can  be  visited  and  used  to  vitalize  school 
work.  Another  association  of  the  school  with  technical  pur- 
suits would  be  similar  observation  and  study  of  any  new  dwel- 
ling or  other  building  near  the  school.  Other  opportunities  will 
present  themselves  to  those  who  believe  that  such  work  is  of 
real  value. 

Every  community  has  agendes  which  should  become  hdpful 
in  bringing  about  a  closer  relation  between  the  school  and  real 
life  problems,  in  order  to  give  a  broader  social  and  industrial 
meaning  to  the  schools.  The  industrial  arts  teacher  might 
profitably  get  in  touch  with  live  agendes  in  the  community, 
such  as  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  board  of  trade,  select- 
men or  dty  council,  town  engineers  and  other  town  or  dty 
departments;  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  the  press. 

The  plants  and  processes  of  local  industries  can  be  studied 
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by  visits  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  of  industrial 
artSi  after  which  pupils  may  make  practical  applications  in  the 
shop  by  constructing  even  a  simple  article  which  would  involve 
the  use  of  their  observations.  This  will  tend  to  give  to  the 
children  an  appreciation  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
various  occupations.  Mathematics  and  natural  science  could 
be  enriqhed  by  having  the  pupils  use  problems  emerging  from 
these  studies  of  the  industries. 

It  is  important  that  the  superintendent  or  principal  in  charge 
should  believe  in  such  work  and  arrange  with  the  other  teachers 
to  meet  the  industrial  arts  instructor  in  co5peration  and  correla- 
tion gI  studies.  Problems  arising  from  industrial  occupations 
may  then  be  offered  by  pupils  themselves  in  the  regular  classes. 

The  responsibility  of  finding  problems,  however,  naturally 
rests  with  the  industrial  arts  instructor  who,  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  technical  occupations,  may  secure  the  cooperation 
of  those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  and  work  with  the  other 
teachers  to  vitalize  the  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum  and 
find  concrete  problems. 

A  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions  and  processes  should 
come  through  the  children's  observation  and  activities  which 
would,  in  turn,  strengthen  and  motivate  school  subjects. 

The  work  in  Westfield,  though  experimental,  has  proved  its 
value,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  the  means  of  aiding  other  school 
communities.  Professor  John  Dewey  says,  in  his  "Schools  of 
To-Morrow":  "But  we  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  problem  of  readjustment,  not  of  original  creation.  It 
will  take  a  long  time  to  complete  the  readjustment  which  will 
be  brought  about  gradually.  The  main  thing  now  is  to  get 
started  and  to  start  in  the  right  direction.  Hence  the  great 
importance  of  the  various  experimental  steps  which  have  already 
been  taken." 


A  COURSE  IN  COSTUME  DESIGN 

By  JANE  FALES 
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and  RUTH  WILMOT 
Inttnictor  in  Coctuine  Derign,  Teachera  College 

A  costume  design  course  may  be  taught  in  two  ways,  de- 
pending upon  its  use  in  the  future  work  of  the  student;  that 
is,  the  emphasis  may  be  placed  on  representation  or  upon 
design.  Generally  speaking  the  first  method  of  approach  is 
necessary  in  the  training  of  an  illustrator;  the  second  in  that 
of  a  designer  or  dressmaker. 

Practically  the  same  preparation  is  required  for  the  course 
whether  its  aim  is  to  teach  iUustration  or  design.  The  student 
should  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of  design  as  presented  in 
classes  of  art  structure  and  with  costmnes  of  all  periods  from 
early  Egyptian  to  the  present  day,  as  outlined  in  any  course 
in  historic  costume. 

The  subsequent  training  of  the  student,  however,  should 
differ.  For  the  iUustrator  the  costume  design  course  should 
be  followed  by  other  similar  ones  to  perfect  technique  in  the 
use  of  pencil,  pen,  ink,  crayon,  and  water  color.  For  the  edu- 
cation of  the  designer  or  dressmaker  there  must  be  opportunity 
for  continuing  the  work  by  designing  and  draping  in  materials 
in  order  to  test  the  suitability  of  the  design  and  to  add  to  the 
problem  of  line  and  color  that  ol  texture,  which  plays  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  success  of  the  finished  product. 

Let  us  say  then  that  while  the  aim  of  all  costume  design 
courses  is  practically  the  same, — that  of  teaching  the  general 
principles  of  design  as  applied  to  costmne, — ^if  it  is  arranged  for 
dressmaking  students  it  must  be  a  class  in  design  rather  than 
in  iUustration  and  any  emphasis  laid  on  the  technique  of  design 
is  only  such  as  is  necessary  in  teaching  the  student  to  represent 
her  ideas  in  an  attractive  way.    Not  infrequently  during  the 
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course,  however,  unexpected  talent  in  representation  is  dis- 
covered, and  the  intended  costume  designer  becomes  the  fashion 
illustrator. 

For  general  method  the  teaching  of  a  course  in  costume 
design  may  be  said  not  to  differ  materially  from  that  followed 
in  an  English  course.  In  EngKsh,  before  any  effort  at  compo- 
sition is  required,  the  student  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
best  in  literature  to  iUustrate  certain  principles  and  to  stimulate 
the  imagination.  In  design  it  is  the  same.  As  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Dow  has  said,  "Contact  with  the  best  works  of  art  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  art  education,  for  from  them  comes  power  and  the 
stimulus  to  create."  Consequently  before  undertaking  each  new 
problem,  the  student  is  shown  the  best  examples  in  art  which 
it  is  possible  to  secure  to  iUustrate  the  principle  presented. 

The  first  part  of  a  costume  design  course  is  devoted  to  train- 
ing the  student  in  appreciation  of  good  lines  and  spacing,  dark 
and  light,  color,  etc.  Many  carefully  chosen  illustrations  are 
presented  which  show  good  design  in  costimie.  By  discussion 
and  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  value  of  these  designs  as  iUus- 
trating  certain  principles  a  foundation  or  background  is  formed 
to  guide  the  student  in  her  subsequent  choice  of  designs  and 
to  stimulate  her  imagination  when  original  work  is  attempted. 

Historic  costumes  form  the  major  part  of  the  iUustrative 
material  used.  These  may  be  found  in  books  on  historic  cos- 
tume and  as  well  in  reproductions  of  fine  old  paintings  and 
sculptures.  Greek  costumes  of  the  classic  period,  which  have 
served  as  an  inspiration  to  designers  of  all  periods,  have  chiefly 
come  down  to  us  in  the  photographs  and  reproductions  of  the 
work  of  the  Greek  sculptors.  Interesting  illustrations  are  also 
frequently  found  in  the  current  fashion  magazines.  These  are 
usually  the  photographs  of  people  rather  than  the  fashion 
sketches.  The  latter,  showing  as  they  do  the  fashion  artist's 
interpretation  of  the  costume,  are  too  frequently  affected  by  an 
eccentric  style  or  method  of  representation  to  be  generally  useful. 

Following  this  study  of  design,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  exerdse  in  training  the  eye  and  mind,  even  as  scales  on 
the  piano  train  the  fingers,  the  student  is  asked  to  do  "original'* 
work.  "Original"  work  does  not  mean  the  creation  of  some- 
thing entirely  new.    There  is  nothing  new:  every  conceivable 
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kind  of  design  seems  already  to  have  been  suggested.  It  means 
rather  a  new  presentation  of  an  old  idea — an  adaptation  of  the 
old  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  present,  an  interpretation  of  the 
"feeling"  of  the  historic  costume  into  something  which  is  the 
student's  own. 

While  this  work  is  being  done  the  current  fashion  magazines 
are  banished  as  they  offer  too  many  solutions  of  the  problem 
for  those  whose  imagination  has  not  been  stirred  by  the  previous 
exercises.  Historic  costimie  books  and  prints  are  again  used 
and  in  addition  there  are  many  books  such  as  the  "Arabian 
Nights"  illustrated  by  Dulac,  "In  Powder  and  Crinoline"  and 
"East  of  the  Sun,  West  of  the  Moon"  illustrated  by  Kay 
Nielsen  which  are  invaluable  and  frequently  easier  to  procure 
than  some  books  on  historic  costumes.  Aside  from  the  stim- 
ulus to  the  imagination,  they  also  give  many  practical  and 
interesting  suggestions  for  the  costimies,  which  are  good  in 
line  and  color. 

A  study  of  color  is  made  through  dyeing.  The  object  of  the 
work  in  dyeing  is  twofold.  It  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  theory  of  color  and  at  the  same  time 
to  provide  her  with  what  Lady  Duff  Gordon  has  called  a  "little 
color  box"  for  future  use.  Three  colors  are  used  in  the  dyes: 
red,  yellow  and  blue.  From  these  the  students  mix  the  differ- 
ent hues  in  different  degrees  of  value  and  intensity.  An  inex* 
pensive  and  rather  lustrous  silk  is  very  satisfactory  for  this 
work.  When  the  dyeing  is  finished  each  student  has  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  s£^nples  to  use  in  studying  color. 

Much  the  same  method  is  then  followed  as  in  studying  design. 
Examples  of  fine  color,  as  shown  in  historic  textiles  and  in  prints 
such  as  the  Japanese  prints,  are  assembled  and  studied  to  train 
in  appreciation.  From  these  examples  combinations  are  made 
in  the  samples  by  matching  colors.  This  exercise  is  completed 
by  the  making  of  original  color  schemes,  taking  the  motives 
from  nature,  from  books  or  from  any  source  which  the  student 
finds  suggestive.  Much  training  is  required  in  this  work  before 
the  average  student  is  able  to  get  away  from  the  usual  combina- 
tions. 

Texture,  which  is  closely  allied  to  color  in  material,  is  con- 
sidered last.    Again  the  same  method  is  used.    Different  tex- 
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tures  axe  shown  by  the  use  of  photographs  and  actual  fabrics. 
Of  the  latter  there  should  be  a  large  collection  as  the  fabrics 
themselves  give  a  more  direct  message  to  the  student  than  any 
other  medium.  The  collection  should  include  as  great  a  variety 
of  surface  finishes  as  possible. 

Based  on  this  study,  combinations  are  made  by  the  student. 
Many  find  it  difficult  to  separate  color  irom  texture,  and  com- 
binations are  made,  which,  upon  analysis,  are  found  to  be 
based  on  color  rather  than  on  texture. 

In  planning  a  course  in  costume  design  it  is  generally  neces- 
sary to  have  it  stand  as  a  complete  unit  in  itself  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  governing  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  pre- 
requisites and  parallels  taken  by  the  students.  No  matter  what 
the  exact  method  of  presentation  may  be  the  underlying  thought 
or  motive  of  such  a  course  is  to  teach  appreciation  and  based 
on  that,  discrimination.  It  is  in  short,  to  train  the  taste  of 
the  student.  The  present  standards  in  dress  caimot  be  raised 
nor  the  constantly  changing  and  frequently  undesirable  fashions 
be  controlled  except  by  training  the  taste  of  our  future  teachers 
and  designers. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  AND 
DEPARTMENTAL  NOTES 


TRUSTEES 


At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Teachers  College  held 
April  7,  Mrs.  Willard  D.  Straight  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
College. 

Dr.  Frederick  G.  Bonser,  associate  professor  of  industrial 
education,  was  promoted  to  a  full  professorship  of  education 
and  given  charge  of  the  courses  concerned  with  the  elementary 
school  curriculum.  This  promotion  provides  for  the  work  left 
vacant  by  Professor  Hillegas  who  recently  resigned  to  accept 
the  commissionership  of  education  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 
Professor  Bonser's  courses  will  be  arranged  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  superintendents  and  principals  of  schools,  normal 
school  teachers,  and  school  supervisors.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  needs  of  supervisors  of  vocational  and  rural 
schools.  Professor  Bonser  will  continue  his  course  on  the 
teaching  of  industrial  arts,  but  other  courses  of  his  department 
will  be  assigned  to  professors  to  be  appointed  later. 

Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Gambrill,  instructor  in  history,  was 
promoted  to  an  assistant  professorship  with  a  seat  in  the  faculty 
of  practical  arts. 

Special  provision  was  made  for  rural  education  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  as  advisor  to  students  in 
this  field.  The  advanced  course  on  the  rural  school  curriculum 
will  be  given  by  Professor  Bonser.  Miss  Marie  Lovsnes  was 
appointed  an  instructor  to  assist  Professor  Bonser  and  Dr. 
Wilson.  Arrangements  were  also  made  to  have  short  courses^in 
rural  education  given  by  Professor  Edwin  L.  Holton  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  and  Professor  Guy  M.  Wilson  of 
the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College.  Provision  will  be  made 
later  for  the  work  in  rural  school  administration. 
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LORAM'S  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  NATIVE 

Mr.  Charles  Templeton  Loram  of  Durban,  Natal,  South 
Africa,  has  recently  completed  an  important  dissertation  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  on  the  education  of  the 
South  African  native.  Bom  in  Maritzburg,  Natal,  Mr.  Loram 
received  his  B.A.  degree  with  honors  from  Maritzburg  College 
in  1900.  He  attended  Kings  College,  Cambridge,  1901-1906, 
receiving  his  M.A.  degree  in  the  last  year  from  that  imiversity, 
and  a  teaching  certificate  from  Cambridge  Training  College. 
From  October,  1914  to  December,  1915  Mr.  Loram  was  at 
Teachers  College,  completing  his  requirements  for  the  doctorate 
last  February.  Mr.  Loram  has  now  returned  to  South  Africa 
where  he  is  assistant  inspector  of  schools.  The  following  is  a 
siunmary  of  his  dissertation. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  of  black  and  white  in  British 
South  Africa  is  probably  the  most  diificult  current  question  in 
racial  sociology.  In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  in  India,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  many  of  the  European  colonies  in  Africa,  we  find  a 
handful  of  white  men  ruling  vast  masses  of  blacks,  but  in  these 
countries  there  is  no  thought  of  white  settlement.  The  white 
man  is  there  as  an  official  to  rule  the  country  for  the  native, 
to  maintain  peace  and  order  so  that  the  black  may  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  settled  government,  and  the  white  man  may  carry 
on  his  trade.  It  is  only  in  the  southern  states  of  North  Amer- 
ica, where  the  two  races  exist  side  by  side  as  co-inhabitants 
and  citizens,  that  we  have  a  problem  at  all  comparable  with 
that  of  British  South  Africa,  and  there  the  presence  of  a  vastly 
preponderating  white  population  in  the  central  and  northern 
states  and  in  Canada  precludes  any  possibility  of  a  struggle 
for  race  supremacy.  How  difficult  it  has  been  to  find  a  basis 
for  race  adjustment  even  in  a  coimtry  where  the  whites  out- 
number the  blades  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  one,  the  history 
of  the  southern  states  since  1863  can  tell.  How  much  more 
difficult  must  that  question  be  in  a  country  where  a  million 
and  a  quarter  Europeans  and  four  and  a  half  million  natives 
have  made  their  permanent  homes. 

It  was  in  1652  that  the  colonization  of  the  Cape  Colony  by 
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the  Dutch  first  began.  At  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Cape  were  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  two  comparatively 
feeble  races,  who  were  easily  subdued  by  the  hardy  and  more 
intelligent  Europeans.  When  the  Dutch,  however,  began  to 
extend  eastwards  and  northwards  they  came  into  contact  along 
the  banks  of  the  Kd,  and  north  of  the  Vaal  rivers,  with  the 
Bantu,  a  virile  and  warlike  people,  who  for  several  centuries 
past  had  been  slowly  migrating  down  from  Central  Africa. 
Abantu  or  "the  people"  is  the  proud  generic  name  which  the 
several  negro  tribes,  the  Zulus,  the  Amaxosa,  the  Basutos  and 
the  Bechuanas,  to  name  but  a  few,  gave  themselves.  From 
the  first  there  was  race  conflict.  For  a  long  time  the  issue  was 
in  doubt.  For  many  years  the  eastern  frontier  line  was  the 
scene  of  border  raids,  skirmishes  and  long  protracted  wars,  but 
in  the  end  the  superior  intelligence  and  military  training  of 
the  European  trimnphed,  and  the  native  settled  down  more 
or  less  willingly  as  the  white  man's  vassal. 

The  treatment  afforded  to  the  native  has  varied  in  different 
parts  of  South  Africa.  In  the  Cape  the  natives  have  been  more 
liberally  dealt  with  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  sub-continent. 
There,  restrictive  legislation  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
the  parliamentary  franchise  has  been  granted  to  a  limited  nimi- 
ber  of  natives,  and  in  the  extensive  native  territories  a  very 
successful  form  of  local  self-government  has  been  established. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Transvaal  Republic  included  in  its 
Grondwet  or  constitution  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  equality 
between  European  and  native  would  not  be  tolerated.  This 
differential  treatment  existed  throughout  the  Colonial  Period, 
and  to  this  day  no  definite  and  uniform  policy  o{  native  adminis- 
tration has  been  evolved  by  the  governing  Europeans.  Since 
1910,  however,  when  native  affairs  became  a  matter  for  the 
Union  Government,  renewed  interest  has  been  evoked,  and  the 
present  study  is  an  attempt  to  establish  the  thesis  that  the 
solution  of  the  native  question  lies  in  the  conscious  education 
of  the  natives  in  the  light  of  their  history,  institutions,  environ- 
ment, mental  and  moral  make-up,  and  probable  social,  political, 
and  economic  future. 

From  the  first  coming  of  the  white  man  two  powerful  educat- 
ing influences  have  been  at  work  among  the  blacks,  the  indirect 
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and  unconscious  education  arising  from  mere  race  contact,  and 
the  conscious  and  purposeful  education  given  by  the  white  mis* 
sionaries.  Of  the  former  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  been  on  the 
whole  deleterious.  The  native  is  highly  imitative,  and  those 
aspects  of  European  civilization  which  he  has  picked  up  from 
contact  with  the  white  on  the  farm,  at  the  country  store,  in 
the  towns,  and  on  the  mines,  have  been  its  least  worthy  features. 
So  bad,  indeed,  have  been  the  effects  of  this  education  on  the 
natives  that  Johannesburg,  the  great  mining  centre,  which  em- 
pl03rs  over  one  himdred  and  twenty  thousand  natives,  has  been 
dubbed  a  ^Xriminal  University,"  while  the  famous  South  Afri- 
can Native  Affairs  Commission  of  1903-05  states  that  ''it  must 
apparently  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  contact  with  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  civilization  has  a  demoralizing  ten- 
dency in  its  first  effect  upon  primitive  races."  This  harmful 
education  increases  year  by  year,  and  to  those  in  South  Africa 
who,  contrasting  the  apparently  idyllic  life  of  the  respectful 
''raw"  native  with  that  of  the  swaggering  self-assertive  and 
often  immoral  "educated  Kafir,"  ask  repeatedly,  "Why  educate 
the  native?"  We  would  reply,  "We  cannot  help  educating  the 
native  by  our  mere  and  inevitable  contact  with  him." 

The  other  educative  force  operating  on  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  is  the  European  missionary.  One  of  the  avowed  objects 
of  the  Dutch  colonization  of  South  Africa  was  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  heathen,  and  the  first  school  to  be  established  in 
South  Africa  was  for  the  slave  children  from  the  West  Coast. 
No  finer  record  of  heroism  can  be  found  than  the  history  of 
missionary  enterprise  in  South  Africa.  The  success  which  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  has  been  remarkable. 
The  fifty-eight  societies  in  the  country  operate  from  over  five 
thousand  stations,  conduct  over  three  thousand  schools  and  have 
over  a  million  and  a  quarter  native  Christian  adherents.  The 
altruistic  nature  of  their  attitude  contrasted  with  the  selfish 
attitude  of  the  average  lay  Eiuropean  has  induced  the  natives 
to  divide  the  Europeans  into  two  classes,  viz.,  white  men  and 
missionaries.  That  the  missionaries  have  made  mistakes  in 
their  educational  policy  they  themselves  would  be  the  first  to 
admit,  but  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  efforts  of  the  missionary  that 
the  native  has  received  any  conscious  education  at  all. 
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The  attitude  of  the  colonial  governments  towards  native  edu- 
cation has  been  one  of  laissez  faire.  While  they  have  been 
very  zealous  in  establishing  state  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  European  children,  they  have  been  content  to  leave  the 
education  of  the  million  and  a  quarter  non-European  children 
of  school  age  for  the  most  part  to  the  missionaries.  In  return 
for  the  totally  inadequate  grants-in-aid  of  native  education 
they  have  required  the  observance  of  more  or  less  strict  regu- 
•lations  and  adherence  to  unsuitable  Europeanized  courses  of 
study.  Native  education  has  not  received  its  fair  share  of 
financial  support,  for,  comparing  the  amounts  contributed  in 
taxation  and  expended  on  education,  we  find  that  while  each 
European  contributes  in  taxes  twenty  times  as  much  as  each 
native  he  receives  fifty  times  as  much  financial  support  for  the 
education  of  his  children. 

The  courses  of  study  prescribed  and  enforced  by  the  Depart- 
ments are  not  suitable  for  natives.  In  the  largest  province,  the 
Cape,  there  is  the  same  curriculum  for  European  and  native, 
and  the  same  education  is  offered  to  the  son  of  a  raw  savage  as 
is  given  to  the  son  of  a  cabinet  minister.  In  the  other  provinces 
separate  courses  of  study  for  native  schools  are  prescribed,  but 
these  are  merely  modified  forms  of  the  European  syllabuses  and 
have  not  been  based  on  the  psychology  of  the  people  and  their 
immediate  and  future  needs. 

The  writer  has  made  an  attempt  to  compare  the  mentality 
of  the  natives  with  that  of  Europeans  by  the  application  to 
both  groups  of  certain  standardized  mental  tests.  The  results 
show  that  the  native  is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  European  in 
quickness,  accuracy,  memory,  and  reasoning.  Indeed,  the  only 
test  in  which  the  natives  were  superior  was  in  cancellation.  The 
general  inferiority,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  has  been  be- 
lieved, and  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  with  an  im- 
proved environment  and  better  teaching  the  difference  will  be 
still  further  reduced.  No  special  race  characteristics  appear 
in  the  results,  though  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  marked 
emotional  differences  exist  between  the  two  races.  No  evidence 
in  support  of  the  theory  of  arrested  development  at  and  after 
puberty  as  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  natives  is  found. 
While  these  facts  would  appear  to  argue  for  an  easier  form  of 
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the  European  curriculum  as  being  suitable  for  the  natives,  this 
is  not  the  case,  for  even  if  the  European  curriculiun  were  above 
reproach,  the  present  needs  and  future  destiny  of  the  two  races 
are  very  dissimilar. 

For  a  long  time  to  come  at  any  rate  the  European  will  admit 
of  no  social  or  political  equality.  In  their  own  interests  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  coimtry  the  majority  of  the  natives  must 
be  manual  workers.  The  openings  for  professional  and  clerical 
employment  are  few,  but  as  privates  in  the  ranks  of  industry, 
and  as  self-supporting  agriculturists  they  can  be  of  direct  and 
valuable  service.  Education  for  the  native  should  therefore 
have  an  industrial  bias,  and  industrial  education  must  include 
farming,  which  is  the  most  suitable  vocation  for  the  native 
both  because  it  is  the  hereditary  occupation  of  his  race  and 
because  he  can  follow  that  industry  without  competing  with 
the  European.  However  much  one  may  disapprove  of  the 
white  man's  attitude  to  restrict  the  native  largely  to  manual 
occupations,  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  and  provision  made 
accordingly  in  the  scheme  of  education. 

The  practice  of  agriculture  postulates  an  equitable  system 
of  land  tenure.  The  communism  of  the  natives  is  giving  way 
to  the  individualism  of  the  Europeans.  Individual  ownership 
of  land  with  a  form  of  local  self-government  and  direct  local 
taxation  for  education  is  recommended.  To  effect  this,  the 
form  of  semi-segregation  existing  in  Basutoland  and  the  Trans- 
keian  Territories  should  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
coxmtry. 

Native  education  must  for  the  present  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  missionaries.  Government  support  both  in  increased 
financial  aid  and  in  less  restrictive  regulations  is  needed.  A 
separate  government  department  for  the  administration  of 
native  education  should  be  established.  The  present  system  of 
inspection  should  become  more  a  matter  of  supervision  than  of 
examination.  A  special  corps  of  native  supervisors  who  are 
qualified  on  the  industrial  side  should  be  enrolled.  The  mis- 
sionaries and  the  teachers  in  native  schools  should  be  con- 
sulted in  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study  and  in  the  exami- 
nation of  teadiers. 

Finally,  the  "talented  few"  of  the  native  people  should 
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receive  the  best  education  of  which  they  are  capable  at  an 
inter-state  native  college  with  theological,  academic,  teacher- 
training,  commercial,  and  industrial  sides.  No  obstacles  should 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  any  native  who  is  capable  of  benefiting 
by  higher  education.  Such  natives  should  rather  be  encouraged 
since  they  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  their  people,  and  in  and 
through  their  efforts  lies  the  best  hope  for  the  solution  of  the 
native  problem. 

ALEXANDER'S  DISSERTATION  ON  THE 
GERMAN  VOLKSCHULE 

Mr.  Thomas  Alexander,  who  finished  his  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  October,  1915,  has  pre- 
pared an  interesting  dissertation  on  the  German  Volkschule. 
Mr.  Alexander  received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1910  from  Colimibia. 
He  then  attended  Roberts  College,  Constantinople,  and  spent 
1913  studying  elementary  education  in  the  German  schools, 
aided  by  a  foreign  grant.  Later  Mr.  Alexander  was  instructor 
in  elementary  education  in  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  His  dissertation  is  based  on  material  gath- 
ered in  Germany,  a  simMnary  of  which  follows. 

The  German  school  system  comprises  roughly  three  types 
of  schools.  They  are  the  Volkschidetty  the  middle  schools  and 
the  higher  schools.  The  Volkschiden  are  for  the  children  of  the 
lower  classes  and  cover  the  years  from  six  to  fourteen.  The 
middle  schools  are  for  the  lower  middle  classes  and  educate  the 
children  for  the  period  between  six  and  fifteen.  The  higher 
schools  take  the  children  at  nine  years  of  age  and  carry  them, 
to  the  age  of  eighteen,  through  a  nine-years'  course.  This  last 
type  of  school  is  for  the  higher  classes  of  society  and  prepares 
for  the  imiversities.  The  different  types  of  schools  are  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  social  rank  determines  which  a  child  shall 
attend. 

The  Volkscktde  is  the  school  under  discussion  here.  Students 
of  elementary  German  schools  often  err  in  their  judgment  of  this 
type  of  school  because  they  do  not  understand  its  relationship 
to  the  whole  educational  machinery.  The  Volkschule  is  only 
one  of  the  many  parts  which  make  up  the  educational  system. 
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Each  part,  whether  it  be  the  elementary  school  system,  the 
higher  school  system,  the  universities,  the  normal  schools,  the 
technical  schools,  or  the  continuation  schools,  performs  a  very 
definite  function  in  the  educational  work  which  the  state  re- 
quires to  be  done. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  leaders  of  Germany  de- 
cided that  Germany  should  assmne  leadership  in  this  world  in 
every  line  of  endeavor,  particularly  in  commerce  and  world 
power.  They  set  this  as  the  very  definite  goal  of  their  national 
ambition.  The  next  question  was  how  that  aim  could  be  ac- 
complished. It  was  to  be  done  through  education.  Accord- 
ingly, school  systems  were  organized  with  this  aim  in  view.  In 
a  state  such  as  the  Germans  proposed  building  there  were  to 
be  leaders  and  followers.  The  followers  were  to  be  trained  for 
a  docile,  eflStdent,  German  citizenship, — that  is,  the  lower  classes 
were  to  be  made  into  God-fearing,  patriotic,  economically  inde- 
pendent Germans.  This  was  the  task  of  the  Volkschide,  and 
it  has  been  wonderfully  accomplished.  This  type  of  German 
is  created  to  do  the  manual  labor  of  the  state. 

The  leaders  were  to  be  traiaed  in  the  middle  and  higher 
schools  and  in  the  universities.  There  were  to  be  different 
grades  of  leaders:  leaders  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  leaders  in 
the  middle  walks  of  life,  and  leaders  of  the  nation.  The  higher 
schools  and  universities  were  employed  to  produce  these  types 
of  leaders.  From  the  time  of  beginning  in  the  higher  schools 
at  the  age  of  nine  until  the  imiversity  courses  are  finished, 
barriers  are  placed  in  the  way  of  advancement  of  those  who 
would  become  leaders.  Those  who,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  fall 
at  the  first  barrier,  i.e.,  the  one-year  volunteer  examination,  or 
who  leave  school  then  are  destined  to  become  leaders  of  the 
lower  order.  Those  who  fall  before  the  barrier  of  the  leaving 
examination  of  the  higher  schools  become  leaders  of  somewhat 
higher  rank.  In  the  universities  the  restraint  of  the  higher 
schools  is  withdrawn,  and  the  students  are  given  absolute  free- 
dom. Those  who  can  survive  this  test  of  character  have  opened 
to  themselves  the  way  to  become  the  leaders  in  national  affairs; 
those  who  cannot  survive  must  accept  lower  positions. 

There  are,  then,  leaders  and  followers.  The  leaders  think 
and  do:  the  followers  merely  do.    The  schools  are  organized 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  producing  just  these  types.  It  is 
precisely  because  these  facts  are  true,  that  we  in  the  United 
States  cannot  take  over  the  German  system  or  any  of  its  parts 
without  radical  changes.  The  Germans  educate  the  individual 
for  the  state;  we  make  the  state  for  the  individual. 

The  lesson  to  learn  here  is  this.  The  Germans  set  definitely 
their  national  aims.  Those  in  authority  shaped  every  resource 
to  reach  that  goal.  The  schools  were  moulded  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  state.  We  in  America  should  formulate  very 
definitely  a  goal  in  keeping  with  the  democratic  principles  at 
which  we  are  aiming,  and  shape  our  educational  policies  toward 
that  end.  Unless  we  take  the  situation  in  hand  and  prepare 
our  citizenship  to  meet  shocks  from  without,  our  country  is 
almost  sure  to  meet  with  grave  disaster. 

Any  conclusions  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  German  schools 
must  be  drawn  with  due  regard  to  the  piupose  which  the  schools 
are  intended  to  subserve.  We  must  judge  the  achievements  of 
the  German  elementary  schools  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
German  citizen,  for  what  may  be  highly  inefficient  for  us  may 
be  of  the  greatest  efficiency  for  him.  The  school  that  can 
turn  out  a  good,  hard-working,  industrially  efficient,  law-abiding 
German,  content  to  plod  along  in  his  unchanging  groove,  must 
be  considered  excellent  in  Germany,  but  would  be  open  to  the 
severest  criticism,  if  it  were  establi^ed  in  America.  That  of 
which  we  disapprove  is  usually  condemnable  only  from  our  own 
standpoint,  although  it  may  be  highly  praiseworthy  when  judged 
from  the  German  point  of  view. 

The  first  great  aim  of  German  elementary  education  is  the 
production  of  an  efficient  German  citizen.  An  efficient  German 
dtizen  is  one  who  is  God-fearing,  who  is  economically  indepen- 
dent, and  who  is  ready  and  willing  to  take  his  place  in  that 
part  of  the  social  order  to  which  he  belongs,  lliis  comes  to 
mean  that  the  Volksckide  must  furnish  that  general  education 
which  is  necessary  to  ail  citizens  and  which  is  the  basis  of  sub- 
sequent occupational  training.  This  latter  training  is  usually 
cared  for  by  the  Fachschulen,  or  special  schools;  in  this  case  the 
continuation  and  trade  schools. 

The  second  aim  of  German  elementary  education  is  an  un- 
conscious one,  but  nevertheless  imavoidably  present.    We  in- 
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terpret  it  as  the  felt  need  of  producing  in  large  nximbers  a  type 
of  citizenship  easily  amenable  to  the  dictates  of  bureaucratic 
officialdom.  This  under-class  is  composed  of  the  peasants, 
small  tradesmen,  subordinate  officials,  artisans,  and  other  labor- 
ing classes,  together  comprising  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
total  population. 

Chief  among  the  avowed  aims  of  the  Volkschide  is  the  forma- 
tion of  moral  and  religious  character.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  reason  religion  is  made  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  schools  is  to  teach  the  lesson  of  obedience 
to  authority,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  German  state. 

The  reader  should  interpret  the  preceding  statements  in  the 
light  of  the  aims  of  the  elementary  school  which  we  have  just 
stated.  In  no  other  way  can  a  variety  of  practices  current  in 
the  German  Volkschide  be  justified. 

The  educational  system  of  Germany  has  developed  from  the 
higher  forms  of  education  downward.  Also,  as  a  corollary, 
schools  for  the  upper  classes  of  society  developed  long  before 
general  institutions  of  learning  were  established  for  the  com- 
mon people.  The  Volkschide  has  been  evolved  for  the  most 
part  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  a  period 
contemporaneous  with  the  universal  democratic  movement  in 
all  European  institutions.  The  Volkschide  is  not,  however,  in 
Germany,  the  product  of  a  desire  felt  by  the  masses  for  general 
culture  and  training  or  for  the  foundations  of  occupational  edu- 
cation. The  elementary  schools  have  been  given  to  the  people 
by  rulers  who  saw  that  the  strength  of  government  lay  in  a  body 
of  subjects  trained  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  state.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  clearer  to  say  that  the  elementary  school  system  of 
Germany  was  created  by  the  government  for  the  people.  The 
people  themselves  did  not  demand  it.  Nevertheless,  the  school 
system  is  now  a  thing  which  the  government  can  no  longer  take 
away  from  the  governed.  A  partial  explanation  of  the  lack  of 
sympathy  between  the  home  and  the  school  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  school  is  not  of  and  from  the  people.  Though  this  is 
not  the  only  cause  for  this  lack  of  sympathy,  it  is,  however, 
the  historical  factor  in  bringing  about  die  situation  of  which 
we  speak.  Because  over-centralization  of  administration  and 
the  paternalistic  attitude  of  the  government  in  educational 
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matters  have  largely  produced  a  vast  chasm  between  the  home 
and  school  in  Germany,  our  American  states  should  be  on 
guard  against  these  errors.  The  school  can  be  a  living  social 
factor  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  and  from  the  people  and  the 
product  of  their  own  activity. 

The  methods,  the  How  of  the  German  schools,  are  perhaps 
the  source  of  the  greatest  value  to  us.  How  they  teach  is 
much  more  important  than  what  they  teach,  although  the 
latter  subject  is  of  great  value.  We  refer  to  no  particular 
device  or  set  of  devices,  or  modes  of  procedure  in  any  subject. 
That  Germany,  by  her  methods  as  employed  in  the  Volkschulen^ 
can  make  seventy  million  think  and  act  as  one  man,  is  the 
most  significant  educational  fact  and  at  the  same  time  theory 
which  Germany  can  teach  us  to-day.  This  is  the  main  thesis 
of  our  argument.  We  believe  the  stenographic  lessons  and  the 
discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching  prove  that  it  is  the  teach- 
ing methods  employed  in  the  Volksckulen  which  have  wrought 
this  miracle  within  a  hundred  years.  The  important  lesson  of 
the  German  schools  is  that  a  nation  can  be  unified  in  thought 
and  action  by  means  of  education,  more  particularly  by  in- 
struction. The  great  masses  have  been  moulded  and  cast  in 
one  die, — they  think  alike,  they  act  alike.  What  they  think 
and  what  they  do  is  determined  by  the  leaders  of  the  nation. 
This  is  achieved  by  the  Volksckulen. 

At  this  point  the  selection  of  subject  matter  in  the  various 
subjects  in  the  elementary  school  plays  an  important  r61e.  In 
two  subjects,  history  and  religion,  is  found  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation.  The  courses  of  study  in  these  subjects  are  so  selected 
that  a  certain  mental  attitude  and  mind  content  are  afforded 
the  lower  classes  which,  when  finally  fixed  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  people,  means  devotion  to  the  Emperor,  and  self-abnega- 
tion and  subordination  to  the  state.  Those  portions  of  the 
Bible  are  chosen  which  have  most  to  do  with  obedience  to  the 
Heavenly  Father  and  His  representatives  on  earth,  which  are 
in  this  case  the  princes  of  Hohenzollem.  The  course  in  history, 
and,  indeed,  in  every  other  subject,  is  chosen  very  largely  from 
a  patriotic,  national  German  point  of  view.  So  much  for  the 
what  of  the  schools. 

By  an  inordinate  amount  of  memorizaiion  of  the  selected 
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facts,  by  constant  dfiU  on  the  achievements  and  power  of  the 
German  nation,  by  "line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept" 
for  eight  years,  and  then  by  service  in  the  army,  the  youthful 
mind  is  Germanized,  is  set  like  adamant  and  is  capable  of  no 
change.  The  work  of  the  Volkschule  is  accomplished,  for  the 
masses  think  alike  and  respond  as  a  man  to  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion from  authority. 

It  is  with  no  empty  bribe  that  the  common  people  of  Ger- 
many are  thus  led  into  spiritual  captivity.  Each  citizen  is 
educated  for  an  occupation,  his  home  is  secure  from  attack, 
his  children  are  in  good  schools,  he  is  protected  from  disease 
and  famine;  he  is  insured  against  accident  and  imemployment; 
old  age  has  no  terrors.  Why  should  a  man  not  sacrifice  him- 
self for  the  state  to  obtain  such  privileges?  To  a  man  who  has 
never  lived  in  a  state  of  free  opportunity  of  self-betterment,  to 
a  man  who  cannot  miss  what  he  has  never  known,  life  cannot 
hold  much  more  than  the  paternalistic  government  of  Germany 
affords. 

Methods  of  instruction  in  the  various  subjects,  particularly 
in  history,  religion,  science,  and  arithmetic,  hold  many  valuable 
lessons  for  teachers  in  the  American  elementary  schools.  The 
important  question  is,  however,  can  we  increase  our  national 
efficiency  by  content  of  curricula  and  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  lower  schools?  Of  course  it  cannot  be  done  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  done  in  Germany,  because  this  is  a  republic  and 
our  conception  of  the  individual  and  his  rights  is  not  the  same 
as  in  Germany. 

To  achieve  the  fidlness  of  our  national  possibilities  we,  as 
Germany  has  already  done,  must  set  definitely  the  goal  of 
national  aims.  We  must  know  the  end  of  our  efforts.  Then 
we  must  mould  our  means  and  methods  to  obtain  that  which 
we  have  fully  resolved  upon.  Germany  has  shown  us  what 
can  be  done  in  a  comparatively  short  time  with  a  definite  aim 
and  definite  methods.  The  methods  which  Germany  has  used 
would  not  be  applicable  here  for  they  lead  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  in  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  go. 

And  the  necessity  of  action  is  upon  us,  necessity  from  with- 
out, and  necessity  from  within.  The  education  of  patriotic, 
self-sacrificing,  capable  citizens  is  the  only  thing  which  can 
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solve  the  problems  which  are  near  at  hand.  Indefiniteness  and 
lack  of  purpose  mean  loss  of  leadership  in  every  field  of  en- 
deavor. The  golden  dream  of  being  the  favored  of  God  will 
end  in  a  horrible  nightmare  miless  the  youth  of  America  is 
taught  how  to  know  the  meaning  of  true  liberty,  of  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  of  the  value  of  industry,  of  courage 
and  of  character. 

The  methods  and  aims  of  the  Volkschule  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  stenographic  report  of  an  actual  lesson  in 
geography  given  to  boys  of  the  third  class  (fifth  year). 

Geography— m  Class  (Fifth  Year)  Boys 

Teachek  :    Where  do  yoa  live? 

Pupil:    We  live  in  Europe. 

T:    What  is  your  Fatherland? 

P:    Germany  is  my  Fatherland. 

T:    All  together.    Germany  is  our  Fatherland. 

Pupils:    Germany  is  our  Fatherland. 

T:    Who  is  our  LandesvaUrt  (father  of  the  country) 

P:    Emperor  William  n  is  the  father  of  our  country. 

T:    Why  is  he  called  loniesM^^ 

P:    Because  he  rules  the  German  fatherland. 

T:    No. 

P:    Because  he  cares  for  the  land  and  its  people  as  if  he  were  the  father. 

T:    Yes.    He  cares  for  the  land  as  a  father  cares  for  his  children,  whence  comes 

the  name.    What  is  the  emperor  called?    All  together. 
Pupils:    The  emperor  is  called  Landesvater. 

T:    Germany  is  shut  in  by  many  other  lands.    What  country  is  to  the  west? 
P:    France. 
T:    We  shall  hear  something  about  this  country  to-day.    What  country  are  we 

to  hear  about  to-day? 
P:    We  shall  hear  about  France  to-day. 
T:    Once  more. 

Another  Pupil:    We  shall  hear  about  France  to-day. 
T:    All  together. 

Pupils:    We  shall  hear  about  France  to-day. 
T:    What  is  the  name  of  this  country?    (Teacher  has  written  the  name  on  the 

board,) 
P:    France. 
T:   Who  has  ever  heard  of  it?    (Several  hands  are  raised.)    What  have  you 

heard? 
P:    It  is  a  republic. 
T:    All  together.    France  is  a  republic. 
Pupils  :    France  is  a  republic. 
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T:    \\liat  is  a  repuUic? 

P:    A  republic  has  no  king,  only  a  ruler. 

T:    Not  exactly. 

P:    France  b  not  ruled  by  a  king,  but  by  a  president. 

T:    Who  is  the  ruler  of  Germany? 

P:    The  kaiser  is  the  ruler  of  Germany. 

T:    And  after  his  death  who  shall  be  ruler? 

P:    The  crown  prince. 

T:    And  how  is  it  in  a  republic? 

P:    The  president  is  elected  by  the  people  as  often  as  they  wish. 

T:    Yes,  in  a  republic  the  president  is  elected  for  some  four  or  five  years  and  he 

may  be  elected  more  than  once.    He  rules  only  for  a  certain  number  of 

years.    How  long  does  a  king  rule? 
P:    A  king  rules  for  life. 
T:    What  are  the  boundaries  of  France?    (Pointing  ai  the  map.) 

P:    The  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Pyrenees  and 

T:    The  west  boundaries  of  France  are  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay; 

on  the  south  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  east  the 

Alps,  the  Jura,  and  Germany;  and  the  northern  boundaries  are  Belgium 

and  the  English  Channel.    Give  the  boundaries  of  France.    (A  pupil 

pointed  at  the  boundaries  while  another  pupil  recited.) 
P:    The  western  boundaries  are  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  the 

southern  boundaries  are  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  the 

eastern  boundaries  are  the  Alps,  the  Jura  and  Germany;  on  the  north 

are  Belgium  and  the  English  Channel. 
T:    Now  let  us  consider  the  east  boundaries  of  France  more  dosely.    They  are 

the  Alps,  the  Swiss  Jura,  and  the  Argonnen  Wald.    All  together.    The 

eastern 

Pupils:    The  eastern  boundaries  are  the  Alps,  the  Swiss  Jura,  and  the  Argonnen 

Wald. 
T:    Now  one  pupil  alone  give  the  boundaries  on  the  east. 
P:    The  eastern  boundaries  of  France  are  the  Alps,  the  Swiss  Jura,  and  the 

Argonnen  Wald. 
T:    Now  give  me  all  the  boundaries  of  France. 
P:    The  western  boundaries  of  France  are  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of 

Biscay;  the  southern  are  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  the 

eastern  boundaries  are  the  Alps,  the  Swiss  Jura,  and  Argonnen  Wald, 

and  Belgium  and  the  FnglUh  Channel  on  the  north. 
T:    What  you  told  me  of  France  was  not  very  much.    Can  anyone  give  me  the 

name  of  a  ruler  of  France? 
P:    Napoleon  I. 
P:    Napoleon  ra. 

T:    What  wars  did  Napoleon  I  wage? 
P:    The  wars  against  Prussia  one  hundred  years  ago. 
T:    What  wars  did  Napoleon  HI  conduct? 
P:    The  Franco-Prussian  War  in  1871. 
T:    Have  the  French  and  Germans  gotten  along  well  together? 
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P:    No,  they  have  had  many  wars  with  one  another. 

T:    Yes.    Now  we  must  study  and  find  out  more  about  this  country,  because  we 

may  have  trouble  in  the  future  with  them  (I).    The  chief  rivers  of  France 

are  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  the  Maas,  the  Mosel,  and  the 

Seine.    Repeat  that. 

P:    The  chief  rivers  of  France  are  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  the 

T:    Garonne. 

P:    the  Garonne,  and  the 

T:    Seine  (^vtn^  U  the  French  pronunciation). 

P:    ^the  Seine,  the  Maas,  and  the  MoseL 

T:    All  together.    {Pointing  at  the  rivers,) 

PuFTLs:    The  chief  rivers  of  France  are  the  Rhone,  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  the 

Seine,  the  Maas,  and  the  Mosel. 
T:    What  mountains  are  here  in  the  south  of  France? 
P:    The  P)rrcnees. 
T:    On  the  east  of  France  are  the  Alps,  the  Jura,  the  Argonnes,  the  Sevennes. 

The  Sevennes  stretch  up  as  far  as  the  Mosel.    Repeat  that. 
P:    The  mountains  in  eastern  France  are  the  Alps,  the  Swiss  Jura,  the  Argonnes, 

and  the  Sevennes. 
T:    Repeat  that  once  more.    These  mountains  in  here  are  the  Vosges. 
Pupils:    The  moimtains  in  eastern  France  are  the  Alps,  the  Swiss  Jura,  the 

Argonnes,  the  Vosges,  and  the  Sevennes. 
T:    Where  are  the  lowlands  of  France?    {No  reply,)    The  lowland  plain  of 

France  reaches  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Belgium.    Repeat  that. 
P:    The  lowland  plain  of  France  reaches  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Belgium. 
T:    Repeat  that  again. 

P:    The  lowland  plain  of  France  reaches  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Belgium. 
T:    There  is  another  lowland  plain  (valley)  along  the  Rhone. 

The  song  "  Deutschland,  Deutschland,  Qber  alles"  was  then  sung,  pre- 
sumably because  the  boys  were  getting  a  little  sleepy. 
T:    What  is  our  fatherland? 
P:    Germany  is  our  fatherland. 
T:    Who  is  our  kaiser? 
P:    William  II  is  our  kaiser. 
T:    What  can  we  call  him? 
P:    We  call  him  the  £(xmf«jva/fr. 
T:    What  country  are  we  studying  to-day? 
P:    We  are  studying  France. 
T:    What  border  of  Germany  is  France? 
P:    France  is  the  western  border  of  Germany. 
T:    What  is  the  capital  of  France? 
P:    Paris  is  the  capital  of  France. 
T:    What  is  the  best  train  for  Paris?    {No  reply.)    The  best  train  for  Paris 

passes  through  Hanover,  Cologne,  and  Brussels.    Repeat  that. 
P:    The  best  train  for  Paris  runs  from  Berlin  through  Hanover,  Cologne,  and 

Brussels.     (//  was  repeated  again,) 
T:    The  best  water  route  from  Berlin  to  Paris  is  down  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg, 
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then  through  the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel  to  Havre  and  then  by 

rail  to  Paris.    Or  one  may  go  by  way  of  Bologne  instead  of  Havre.    Give 

me  the  boundaries  of  France. 
P:    The  boimdaries  of  France  on  the  west  are  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Bay 

of  Biscay;  the  southern  boundaries  are  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 

Pyrenees;  the  eastern  boimdaries  are  the  Alps,  the  Swiss  Jura,  the  Argon- 

nen  Wald;  Belgium  and  the  English  Channd  are  the  northern  boundaries. 
T:    Give  me  the  chief  rivers  of  Fiance. 
P:    The  chief  rivers  of  France  are  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  the  Loire,  the  Seine, 

the  Maas,  and  the  Mosel. 
T:    Repeat  that  again.    (CaUing  another  pupil.) 
P:    The  chief  rivers  of  France  are  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  the  Loire,  the  Seine, 

the  Maas,  and  the  Mosd. 
T:    What  are  the  chief  mountains  of  France? 
P:    The  mountains  of  France  are  the  Alps,  the  Jura,  the  Vosges,  the  Argonnes, 

and  the  Sevennes.    (Repealed  by  another  pupil.) 
T:    Give  me  the  lowlands  of  France. 
P:    The  chief  lowland  of  France  reaches  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Belgium.     The 

other  plain  is  along  the  Rhone. 
T:    If  we  take  a  look  at  the  general  shape  of  France,  what  form  do  we  find  it 

to  have? 
P:    It  is  a  quadrilateraL 

T:    Yes,  there  are  two  peninsulas.    Normandy.    Say  that 
Pupils:    Normandy. 
T:    And  Brittany.    Pronounce  that. 
PUFUS:    Brittany. 
T:    These  peninsulas  used  to  reach  out  and  join  England  to  the  continent,  but 

the  North  Sea  broke  through.    What  was  the  result? 
P:    England  was  then  an  island. 
T:    What  lands  used  to  be  joined? 
P:    England  and  France  used  to  be  joined. 
T:    What  divided  these  countries? 

P:    The  North  Sea  broke  through  and  separated  them  by  the  English  Channel. 
T:    What  body  of  water  separates  England  and  France? 
P:    The  English  Channel  (Armel  Kanal), 
T:    Why  is  it  c&Hedtht  Armel  Kanal? 
P:    Because  it  has  the  shape  of  a  coat-sleeve. 
T:    The  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  is  at  Dover — Dover  Straits.    Where  is 

the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel? 
P:    The  narrowest  part  of  the  Channel  is  called  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
T:   What  are  the  chief  peninsulas  of  France? 
P:    The  chief  peninsulas  of  France  are  Brittany  and  Normandy. 
T:    What  have  we  talked  about  to-day? 
P:    We  have  talked  about  France. 
T:    What  was  the  name  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  France? 
P:    The  Franks. 
T:   Who  was  their  king? 
P:    His  name  was  Charles  the  Great. 
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T:    Give  me  the  boundaries  of  France. 

P:  The  boundaries  of  France  are  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
on  the  west;  the  Pyrenees,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  are 
the  southern  boundaries;  and  France  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Alps, 
the  Swiss  Jura,  and  Argonnes,  the  Vosges;  and  on  the  north  by  Belgium 
and  the  English  Channel. 

T:    Name  the  chief  rivers  of  France. 

P:  The  chief  rivers  of  France  are  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  the  Loire,  the  Seine, 
the  Maas,  and  the  MoseL 

T:    Give  the  names  of  the  mountains  in  France. 

P:    The  Alps,  the  Jura,  the  Vosges,  the  Argonnes,  and  the  Sevennes. 

T:    Where  do  we  find  the  Sevennes? 

P:    The  Sevennes  extend  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  MoseL 

T:    Where  are  the  lowland  plains  of  France? 

P:  The  great  lowland  plam  of  France  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  country  and 
extends  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Belgimn. 

T:    Give  the  names  of  the  chief  peninsulas  of  France. 

P:    The  chief  peninsulas  of  France  are  Brittany  and  Normandy. 

T:    Repeat  that  together. 

Pupils:    The  chief  peninsulas  of  France  are  Brittany  and  Normandy. 

T:    Why  is  the  channel  called  the  Armel  Channel? 

P:    It  is  called  the  Armel  Kanal  because  it  has  the  shape  of  a  sleeve. 

T:   What  did  we  study  about  before  vacation? 

P:    We  studied  about  the  Balkan  countries 

T:    What  are  the  Balkan  countries?    (Pointing  at  the  map.) 

P:  The  Balkan  states  are  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Senda,  Bosnia,  Mon- 
tenegro, Albania,  Hezorgovina,  and  Greece. 

T:    Repeat  that,  someone  else.    (//  was  repeated  again.) 

T:    Who  is  the  hew  prince  of  Albania? 

P:    Prince  Wlliam  of  Wied. 

T:    Yes,  he  is  a  German  prince.    What  is  the  capital  of  Albania? 

P :    The  capital  of  Albania  is  Durrazzo. 

T:    What  is  the  capital  of  Turkey? 

P:    Constantinople. 

T:    Give  me  the  route  by  train  from  Berlin  to  Constantinople. 

P:  The  train  passes  through  Dresden,  Prague,  Vienna,  Belgrade,  Sophia,  Adri- 
anople,  and  Constantinople,  and  the  name  of  the  train  is  the  Oriental 
Express. 

T:    How  do  you  go  to  Constantinople  by  water? 

P:  One  may  go  to  Trieste  by  train  and  then  by  boat  through  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
the  Aegean  Sea,  and  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  then  the  Bos- 
phorus. 

T:    What  other  water  route  is  there? 

P:  One  may  start  from  Hamburg,  down  the  Elbe,  through  the  North  Sea,  the 
English  Channel,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  the  Aegean  Sea,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
the  Bosphorus. 

T:    Tell  me  what  you  know  of  Constantinople. 
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P:    The  churches  have  no  bells  and  instead  of  a  spire  they  have  minarets.    They 

are  called  mosques. 
T:    How  are  the  faithful  called  to  prayer? 
P:    A  priest  calls  the  people  from  the  minaret. 
T:    Constantinople  lies  on  the  water.    What  is  the  meaning  of  that? 
P:    It  is  a  great  commercial  city. 

T:    Yes,  its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.    What  is  the  capital  of  Greece? 
P:    Athens  is  the  capital  of  Greece. 
T:    What  is  the  seaport  of  Athens? 
P:    It  is  Piraeus., 

T:    Who  is  the  Queen  of  Greece?    (No  answer.)    She  is  the  sister  of  our  emperor. 
(The  lesson  ended  at  ikis  point.) 

'  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  class  work  of  the  practicum  in  educational  administra- 
tion has  this  semester  been  based  very  largely  upon  a  survey 
of  the  school  systems  of  Nassau  Covmty,  Long  Island.  About 
thirty-five  members  of  the  class  have  been  engaged  in  the  field 
work  on  this  survey,  which  has  included  studies  of  the  classi- 
fication and  progress  of  pupils,  of  the  achievements  of  pupils 
in  handwriting,  spelling,  English  composition,  arithmetic,  lan- 
guage, and  reading,  of  buildings  and  equipment,  of  costs  and 
accounting,  of  special  classes  and  activities,  of  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  schools,  of  the  teachers,  and  of  the 
courses  of  study.  This  survey  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
Nassau  Coimty  Association,  and  is  imder  the  general  direction 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education.  Other 
members  of  the  practicum  have  been  doing  equally  important 
and  practical  work  in  the  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  school  sys- 
tem, under  Superintendent  Bliss. 

FOODS  AND  COOKERY 

During  the  winter  Miss  Barrows  made  a  io,coo-mile  trip 
through  the  West,  attending  conferences  and  giving  talks  and 
demonstrations.  Everywhere  that  she  went,  through  Oregon, 
Washington,  California,  Utah,  Idaho,  Arizona  and  Mississippi 
she  was  greeted  with  great  cordiality.  The  varied  programs 
of  the  conferences  showed  the  great  interest  of  the  West  in 
household  arts  and  home  economics,  and  not  a  few  of  our 
alumnae  who  are  teaching  all  over  the  country  came  to  greet 
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Miss  Barrows  at  different  points  in  her  exceedingly  enjoyable 
and  instructive  trip.  She  was  particularly  impressed  by  one 
item  of  knowledge  furnished  by  a  California  high  school  girl: 
''A  calorie  is  the  imit  of  value  to  raise  one  pound  of  protein  to 
one  centigrade  of  fuel,  or  one  grain  of  heat"!  Let  us  hope  she 
was  not  taught  by  a  Teachers  College  graduate. 


The  growing  activity  of  the  Foods  and  Cookery  Department 
has  resulted  in  the  much  needed  addition  of  another  room  for 
demonstration.  Class  room  214  in  the  Household  Arts  Build- 
ing has  been  converted  into  a  dining  room  for  informal  func- 
tions. The  furniture,  originally  in  use  in  the  apartment  on  the 
fifth  floor,  has  been  considerably  supplemented;  the  black- 
boards covered  with  drapery  to  match  the  tone  of  the  walls, 
and  chintz  and  scrim  curtains  hvmg  at  the  windows.  The 
general  effect  of  the  mahogany  table,  chairs,  sideboard,  and 
tea-wagon  combines  with  the  pink  and  gray  draperies  to  make 
a  very  attractive  and  homelike  place.  Since  its  transition  at 
mid-year  this  room  has  been  constantly  in  use  in  addition  to 
the  more  formal  Tudor  dining  room.  The  home  cookery  and 
table  service,  institutional  cookery  and  the  catering  classes 
have  all  asked  the  patronage  of  members  of  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege staff,  who  have  eagerly  responded,  engaging  the  dining 
rooms  for  over  thirty  functions,  i.e.,  afternoon  teas,  receptions, 
buffet  suppers,  Ivmcheons,  and  dinners.  A  great  deal  of  prac- 
tical work  of  a  very  useful  nature  has  thus  been  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  students  and  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  food 
material  in  the  cooking  laboratories  has  been  made  possible. 
Opportunity  has  also  been  given  to  study  table  decorations 
through  the  use  of  a  large  variety  of  cut  flowers  and  plants. 

Those  of  the  staff  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be 
served  at  these  functions  have  high  praise  for  the  deft  white- 
gowned  students  in  their  service  about  the  perfectly  appointed 
tables  as  well  as  for  the  delicious  food  offered. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

During  February,  March  and  April  a  very  interesting  series 
of  evening  lectures  was  offered  to  those  interested  in  the  teach- 
ing of  household  arts  in  vocational  schools.    The  lecturers  were 
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Mrs.  Mary  Schenck  Woolman,  formerly  director  of  the  Man- 
hattan Trade  School  for  Girls  and  professor  of  domestic  art 
in  Teachers  College;  Miss  Cleo  Murtiand,  director  of  woman's 
work  in  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education; 
Miss  Mary  Allinson,  Miss  Nellie  Smith  and  others.  From  the 
staflF  of  Teachers  College,  Professors  Kinne,  Cooley,  Fales, 
Gimther  and  Miss  Wilmot  also  spoke.  The  lectures  were 
grouped  in  three  main  divisions;  the  first  dealing  with  general 
vocational  problems,  the  second  with  the  teaching  of  sewing 
and  dress-making,  and  the  third  with  foods  and  cookery. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Field  Day  is  an  annual  event  in  Teachers  College.  As  all 
the  students  in  the  four  imdergraduate  classes  may  compete, 
it  has  come  to  be  the  most  vital  feature  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. Teachers  College  Field  Day  is  unique  inasmuch  as 
the  events  introduced  differ  widely  from  the  usual  college  field 
day  list  of  events.  The  throwing  of  the  discus  and  javelin 
as  well  as  the  lariat  are  both  interesting  and  popular,  as  is 
also  the  contest  in  dance,  in  which  the  even-year  classes  compete 
against  the  odd.  This  year,  group  contests  were  added,  which 
permitted  a  larger  nmnber  to  take  part.  All  who  desired  could 
enter,  the  score  each  one  made  being  recorded  as  the  nmnerator 
of  a  fraction  whose  denominator  was  the  nmnber  participating 
in  the  group.  Reducing  this  fraction  gave  the  average  of  the 
group.  Each  class  having  its  own  group,  the  average  for  the 
continuous  baseball  throw  and  the  continuous  broad  jimip  was 
recorded  in  this  way.  It  proved  a  very  satisfactory  method, 
and  permitted  nearly  two  hvmdred  students  to  participate  in 
the  events.  The  winner  of  the  entire  competition  was  the 
class  of  1919. 

A  life-saving  demonstration  in  the  Thompson  Gymnasium 
pool  by  the  seniors  was  the  culmination  of  their  year's  course 
in  swimming.  The  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  swinmdng 
run  throughout  the  year,  and  at  the  end  every  member  of 
the  class  has  to  swim  with  clothes  and  shoes  on,  and  undress 
in  the  water.  Mr.  Hobn  decided  that  this  year  life  saving  with 
clothes  on  should  be  added  to  the  final  test.  Early  in  the 
winter  the  seniors  imdertook  to  raise  money  for  the  Athletic 
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Association,  and  impersonated  the  Sniggles  Family  in  a  series 
of  episodes.  At  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Alma  Booth,  this  family 
gave  a  life  saving  demonstration  also,  dressed  in  their  stage 
costumes.  Baby  fell  overboard  and  Mother  Sniggles,  bonnet 
and  all,  dived  for  her.  Another  daughter  dived  after  mother, 
and  bringing  her  to  shore  applied  the  old  fashioned  Sylvester 
method  of  resuscitation,  but  to  no  avail  until  another  Sniggles 
produced  a  large  bicycle  pump  which,  combined  with  the  proper 
Schafer  method  of  laying  the  patient  on  her  stomach  had  the 
desired  effect.  Then  the  entire  family  dived  and  imdressed 
imder  water.  The  final  examination  in  swimming  is  thus  most 
practical  and  effective,  while  that  at  mid-year  is  a  written 
test  on  the  various  strokes  and  the  general  technic  of  swimming. 

Baseball  played  scientifically  is  another  development  of  the 
department.  For  three  years  there  has  been  a  series  of  games 
between  Teachers  College  and  Barnard  in  the  spring.  This 
year  three  games  were  played.  Teachers  College  winning  the 
first,  Barnard  the  second  and  Teachers  College  beating  Barnard 
badly  in  the  third.  Under  the  able  coaching  of  Dr.  Williams 
the  girls  play  exceedingly  well — ^better,  he  claims,  than  a  good 
many  of  the  men — and  Teachers  College  has  won  the  series 
every  year.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  can  be  done  without 
Dr.  Williams,  who  has  undertaken  work  in  another  field,  and 
against  Barnard  with  the  impetus  given  to  athletics  generally 
by  its  new  gymnasium  equipment. 

Pan's  Anniversary  or  the  Shepherds'  Holiday,  a  Masque  by 
Ben  Jonson,  was  held  in  the  gynmasimn  on  April  27,  all  stu- 
dents of  the  physical  education  department  participating.  The 
seniors  undertook  to  give  the  masque  as  a  piece  of  practical 
work,  and  with  the  proceeds  purchased  the  large  new  back- 
ground curtain  which  will  be  useful  for  many  future  gymnasimn 
events.  The  power  of  nature's  forces  as  opposed  to  the  skill 
derived  from  formal  mechanical  drill  was  the  theme  of  the 
masque  enacted  before  the  king,  queen  and  courtiers  (freshmen 
and  sophomores).  The  warriors  were  impersonated  by  juniors 
and  the  masquers  by  seniors;  the  wood  and  water  nymphs  by 
both  classes.  Rachel  Schwab  was  very  acceptable  as  the 
shepherd  and  Louise  Evarts  as  the  fencer.  The  three  effective 
priests  of  Pan  were  Gladys  Cook,  Nell  Baker  and  Frances 
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Curtis,  and  the  three  delightfiil  dandng  nymphs  were  Dorothy 
Lloyd,  Mary  0*Donnell  and  Muriel  Rogers.  The  pantomime 
was  contributed  by  Madame  Alberti's  pantomime  class,  while 
the  costuming  and  music  were  prepared  by  the  girls  and  the 
dancing  was  originated  in  the  department. 

RURAL  EDUCATION 

The  progressive  rural  educational  leaders  of  this  country 
recognize  the  fact  that  professional  preparation  for  educational 
leadership  in  the  country  should  be  of  as  high  quality  as  that 
of  the  educational  leaders  of  the  dty.  City  educational  leaders 
have  for  years  taken  advantage  of  the  work  offered  in  super- 
vision, administration,  and  teaching  of  special  subjects  by 
Teachers  College;  and  each  year  the  number  of  rural  educa- 
tional leaders  and  conmiunity  workers  who  have  come  to  the 
College  has  increased.  In  view  of  this  fact  courses  in  rural 
education  have  been  offered. 

Since  the  rural  problems  are  largely  social,  rural  sociology 
has  had  a  prominent  place  in  this  special  work.  County  super- 
intendents, district  supervisors,  instructors  in  normal  schools, 
teachers  in  model  schools,  rursd  training  teachers,  heads  of 
educational  bureaus,  managers  of  extension  work,  state  and 
national  workers  in  the  com  and  tomato  club  movement,  public 
health  nurses  and  overseers  of  districts,  superintendents  of 
churches  and  clergymen  interested  in  the  country  church  have 
been  among  the  students  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  first  course  in  rural  education  was  offered  in  Teachers 
College  in  the  summer  session  of  191 2  by  Professor  Bonser. 
Thirty  students  were  registered.  In  191 2-13  Professor  Bonser 
organized  a  series  of  lectures  in  rural  life  problems  open  to  all 
students  who  were  interested  Social  Problems  of  Rural  Life 
were  treated  by  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the 
department  of  church  and  country  life  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions;  Rural  Sanitation  and  Health  by  Dr. 
C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  curator  of  public  health,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History;  Rural  Education  by  Professor  E.  C.  Bran- 
son, professor  of  rural  economics  and  sociology  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  and  Miss  Mabel  Carney,  head 
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of  the  department  of  rural  education,  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  Normal,  111.  From  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
students  attended  each  of  these  lectures. 

In  the  siunmer  session  of  1913  Professor  Ernest  Bumham, 
head  of  the  rural  school  department  of  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  School  at  Kalamazoo,  gave  two  courses  in  rural  edu- 
cation, one  on  the  Organization,  Administration  and  Super- 
vision of  Rural  Schools,  the  other  on  the  Rural  School  Cmrric- 
ulum.  During  the  summer  session  of  1914  Dr.  Wilson  offered 
two  courses  in  rural  sociology.  In  1914-1S  Professor  Bonser 
and  Dr.  Wilson  offered  the  courses  in  rural  education  and  rural 
sociology. 

In  the  summer  session  of  1915  courses  were  given  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  Professor  Dodge,  Miss  Carney,  Commissioner  Finegan, 
Miss  Spohr,  and  Miss  Gowans. 

During  1915-16  Professor  Dodge  has  given  two  courses  in 
rural  education  and  Dr.  Wilson  two  courses  in  rural  sociology. 
Professor  Dodge  has  brought  into  his  coiurse  in  the  rural  school 
curriculum  other  Teachers  College  professors  who  have  each 
given  several  lectures.  Professor  Hillegas  gave  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  rural  supervision,  Dr.  Wood  on  rural  health  and  sani- 
tation. Professor  Bonser  on  industrial  arts  in  the  rural  schools, 
and  Miss  Spohr  on  household  arts  in  rural  schools.  Mr.  Eaton 
has  offered  a  course  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  The  de- 
partment oi  agriculture  of  Colmnbia  University  has  offered 
other  courses  that  are  open  to  Teachers  College  students. 

The  rural  education  department  does  not  plan  to  offer  so 
many  special  coiurses  in  rural  education  that  there  will  be  little 
time  for  a  student  to  take  the  work  offered  in  philosophy,  psy- 
chology, elementary  education,  supervision,  administration, 
secondary  education,  practical  arts  and  other  departments.  The 
work  in  these  departments  is  most  essential  to  good  rural  life 
leadership  and  should  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  students'  time. 

During  the  suromer  session  of  1916  Dr.  Wilson  will  offer 
two  courses  in  rural  sociology  and  Dr.  Harold  Foght  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  will  give  two  coiurses  in  rural  educa- 
tion. Miss  Spohr  will  give  a  course  in  household  arts  and  Miss 
Gowans  a  course  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 

In  1916-17  Professor  Bonser  and  Miss  Lovsnes  will  give  a 
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course  in  rural  school  curriculum,  Professor  Wilson  in  rural 
sociology,  Dr.  Trabue  and  Miss  Lovsnes  in  rural  school  admin- 
istration  and  supervision  and  Miss  Spohr  in  household  arts. 
The  following  rural  leaders  have  been  secured  to  give  unit 
courses: 

A.  C.  Monahan,  U.  S.  Department  of  Education;  Miss  Mabel 
Carney,  state  supervisor  of  high  school  normal  training  depart- 
ments in  Minnesota;  Professor  John  Phelan  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Amherst,  Mass.;  Mr.  W.  K.  Tate  of  Peabody 
College;  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  chief  of  division  of  vocational 
education.  State  Department  of  Education  of  New  York;  Pro- 
fessor Edwin  Holton  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College; 
Miss  Jessie  Field,  national  secretary  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association. 

Mr.  Abbot  L.  Combes,  instructor  in  industrial  arts  in  the 
Horace  Mann  Schools,  will  offer  one  imit  course  in  Rural 
Mechanics. 

Dr.  Wood  of  Teachers  College  will  give  a  course  in  rural 
hygiene  and  sanitation  and  Dr.  Bigelow's  course  in  nature- 
study  for  elementary  schools  will  be  open  to  rural  education 
students. 

The  Rural  Club,  which  is  a  student  organization,  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  secure  prominent  lecturers  for  its  meetings 
throughout  the  year. 

As  a  means  of  training  in  the  scientific  understanding  of 
country  life,  advanced  students  will  be  sent  into  country  com- 
mimities  not  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  dty  to 
make  sodal  and  educational  surveys,  the  findings  in  which  wiU 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  class  and  seminar  discussion.  Oppor- 
tunity will  also  be  given  for  active  work  in  farmers'  clubs  and 
similar  organizations. 

As  a  result  of  the  organization  of  full  college  courses  majors 
in  rural  education  have  been  established  leading  to  diplomas 
as  follows:  (i)  Supervisor  of  rural  schools;  (2)  teacher  of 
rural  education  in  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  group  of  courses  is  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  students  who  come  to  Teachers  College  in 
order  to  fit  themselves  for  leadership  of  country  people,  in 
educational,   religious,   economic   or   sanitarian   service.    The 
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principle  underiying  all  this  work  is  the  same,  namely,  that 
the  whole  community  is  to  be  served  by  the  worker  in  any 
institution.  It  is  expressed,  or  hinted  at,  in  the  saying  credited 
to  Florence  Nightingale,  ^^  Successfully  to  nurse  the  patient  the 
nurse  must  care  for  the  family  as  well."  By  this  principle  we 
believe  that  the  rural  school  falls  heir  to  the  experience  of 
workers  in  the  popular  arousal  of  the  farmer,  which  takes  the 
form  of  institutes,  boys'  and  girls'  dubs,  and  all  phases  of 
extension  service.  These  will  not  hit  their  mark,  nor  attain 
maturity,  until  their  essence  is  made  available  by  trained 
supervisors  in  the  work  of  the  school  in  the  rural  community. 
To  make  this  material,  American  and  European,  available  for 
the  worker  locally  employed  in  supervision,  not  only  of  the 
school  but  of  other  institutions  of  country  people,  is  the  pur- 
pose, of  these  courses. 


DR.  WILLIAMS  GOES  TO  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CINCINNATI 

In  September  Dr.  Jesse  Feiring  Williams  will  sever  his  con- 
nection with  the  physical  education  department  of  Teachers 
College  and  will  become  professor  and  director  of  hygiene  and 
physical  education  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Dr.  Williams  was  bom  in  Kenton,  Ohio,  and  attended  the 
public  school  there,  graduating  from  the  Kenton  high  school 
in  1904.  He  received  his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  in  1909  and  re- 
mained there  as  a  tutor  the  following  year.  After  graduating 
from  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Physical  Education  in  1907, 
he  became  an  instructor  of  ph3rsical  training  in  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  left  that  position  to  become  an 
instructor  in  the  physical  education  department  of  Teachers 
College.  In  1913  he  was  made  an  assistant  professor  in  the 
department,  and  in  1915  received  his  M.D.  from  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University.  The  office 
which  he  will  now  hold  has  been  newly  created  and  he  will 
assume  the  responsibility  of  building  up  the  department. 
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WOMEN'S  DISCUSSION  CLUB 

The  luncheon  meetings  of  the  Women's  Discussion  Club 
have  proved  very  successful.  Unfortunately  lack  of  space  pre- 
vents more  than  the  mention  of  the  recent  q>eakers  and  thdr 
interesting  topics.  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  spoke  on  Rural 
Education,  Dr.  McMurry  on  Women  in  Supervision,  Dr.  Cub- 
berley  on  the  Church  in  Rural  Districts,  Dr.  Hillegas  on  Women 
as  Supervisors,  Dr.  Bonser  on  Industrial  Arts  in  the  Grades, 
and  Dr.  Dewey  on  Private  and  Parochial  Schools  in  a  Democ- 
racy. At  the  evening  meeting  on  May  ii,  to  which  men  as 
well  as  women  were  invited,  Dr.  Salpatrick's  subject  was  The 
Lessons  of  the  War  for  America.  Our  self-consdousness,  he 
said,  is  being  awakened  by  the  spectacle  of  the  awful  efficiency 
which  Prussia  is  exhibiting,  and  we  begin  to  think  of  what  we 
are  and  whither  tending.  Individualism  in  the  old  sense  of 
every  man  for  himself  has  broken  down,  and  a  new  regulated 
democracy  must  take  its  place,  not  dominated  by  force,  which 
is  the  method  of  the  military  power,  nor  by  an  oligarchy  govern- 
ing a  subordinated  group  which  obeys  from  habit,  but  a  democ- 
racy persuaded  that  the  regulations  which  it  conspicuously  im- 
poses on  itself  are  just  and  right  and  determined  to  live  by 
them  until  changing  conditions  require  new  adaptations  for 
greater  efficiency. 

Members  of  the  Women's  Discussion  Club  were  delightfully 
entertained  at  tea  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Bonser  in  the  Tudor 
dining  room  on  Wednesday,  April  12. 

DEATH  OF  SUSAN  E.  BLOW 

Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  kindergarten 
education  in  America,  died  on  the  26th  of  March  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Berkeley  Hotel,  where  she  had  lived  for  several 
winters. 

Miss  Blow  was  bom  in  SL  Louis  in  1843,  <^<i  was  a  bril- 
liant representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  fami- 
lies of  the  South.  Her  interest  in  the  kindergarten  bepm  in 
1872  when  she  came  to  New  York  to  visit  one  of  the  first  kinder- 
gartens opened  in  this  country.  This  kindergarten  was  directed 
by  Miss  Maria  Boelte,  a  young  woman  who  had  studied  with 
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Frau  Froebel  in  Germany,  traveling  later  to  England  where  she 
codperated  with  Charles  Dickens  and  other  celebrities  of  the 
day  in  introducing  the  kindergarten  into  England.  Miss  Blow, 
then  a  young  woman,  persuaded  Miss  Boelte  (later  Madam 
Kraus-Boelte)  to  prepare  her  to  introduce  the  kindergarten  into 
the  schools  of  her  native  dty.  A  year  later  she  returned  to 
St.  Louis  and  gave  her  services  to  the  dty  in  training  both 
children  and  teachers  in  the  new  education,  in  codperation  with 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  who  was  at  that  time  superintendent  of 
schools.  A  lifelong  friendship  grew  up  between  these  two 
educators,  who  were  bound  together  by  a  common  interest  in 
the  idealistic  philosophy  of  Germany,  of  which  Froebel  was  the 
educational  exponent. 

Miss  Blow  was  the  undisputed  leader  in  the  whole  field  of 
kindergarten  education  until  about  1890  to  1895,  when  a  radi- 
cal school  of  kindergarten  arose  which  gradually  broke  away 
from  the  strictly  Froebelian  school,  of  which  she  remained  the 
most  brilliant  representative  and  leader  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death. 

In  1904  and  1905  Miss  Blow  was  associated  with  Teachers 
College,  serving  two  years  as  a  lecturer  to  the  classes  in  kinder* 
garten  supervision.  She  then  withdrew  from  Teachers  Coll^^, 
concentrating  more  and  more  on  her  duties  in  giving  instruc- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  the  New  York  Free  Kindergarten  Asso- 
dadon. 

Miss  Blow's  best  known  books  were  her  translation  of  the 
songs  and  commentaries  of  Froebel's  "Mother  Plays,"  "Sym- 
bolic Education,"  "Letters  to  Mothers,"  and  "Educational 
Issues  in  the  Kindergarten."  Her  last  writing  was  a  report  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  conservative  wing  oi  the  kinder- 
garten, written  for  the  Committee  of  I^eteen  of  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Union,  which  was  published  with  a  report 
on  the  radical  point  of  view,  drawn  up  by  Miss  Patty  S.  Hill, 
director  of  kindergarten  education.  Teachers  College. 
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Administration  Section 

At  the  alumni  conference  of  the  department  of  administra- 
tion, on  February  18-19,  ^^-  William  E.  Stark,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  presided.  Mr.  Angelo  Patri, 
principal  of  Public  School  No.  45,  New  York  City,  gave  an 
address  on  the  Larger  Use  of  the  School,  as  follows: 

The  mere  wording  of  the  topic  suggests  that  the  conmiunity 
has  not  as  profitable  a  use  of  its  school  as  it  should  have.  It 
has  not  this  larger  use  because  the  school  was  not  built  for 
the  commimity  but  was  built  to  do  the  specific  work  of  teach- 
ing the  essential  facts  of  the  curriculum.  Therefore  the  school 
has  become  a  cloistered  thing  in  which  the  teacher  pla3rs  the 
main  part.  The  teacher  made  the  curriculum,  the  text-books, 
the  grading,  the  building,  the  discipline,  the  supervision,  the 
measurements,  and  the  teacher  trained  the  future  teacher  to 
follow  the  school  path. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  school 
is  a  cloistered  thing,  that  it  is  apart  from  life,  that  it  is  a  teacher- 
made  world,  that  it  is  dogmatic,  selfish,  undemocratic,  wasteful. 
We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  school  does  not  believe 
in  children,  nor  in  teachers,  nor  in  parents. 

The  school  system  herds  children  fifty  and  sixty  to  a  class; 
puts  the  poorest  paid  and  poorest  trained  teachers  in  charge 
of  the  youngest  children  who  are  most  in  need;  reserves  the 
best  teachers  for  positions  that  are  farthest  from  the  children; 
builds  one  school  exactly  like  another  without  reference  to 
local  problems;  establishes  a  uniform  curriculimi,  and  that,  a 
book  curriculum  for  all  schools. 

The  school  system  keeps  the  parents  out  of  its  life;  disrupts 
the  home  by  unconsciously  setting  up  a  clean  collar  standard 
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as  against  a  work  standard,  fails  to  utilize  the  parents  to  make 
the  environment  of  the  child  a  moral  place  to  grow  in. 

The  school  system  oppresses  the  teachers  with  its  A-B-C-D 
ratings  and  boss  standards;  promotes  them  largely  on  book 
knowledge  and  not  with  respect  to  the  needs  of  the  job;  punishes 
them  for  being  ill. 

The  school  building  is  isolated,  the  class  is  isolated,  the 
teacher  is  isolated,  the  pupil  is  isolated.  In  a  field  where  co- 
5peration,  ease,  noise,  mistakes,  should  be  the  rule,  we  find 
isolation,  silence,  fear. 

We  are  demanding  a  larger  use  of  the  school  plant  but  we 
still  cling  to  our  old  notions  of  what  a  school  should  do.  There 
are  schools  that  are  used  from  9  to  3  for  the  regular  work,  from 
3  to  s  for  recreation,  from  7  to  11  for  lectures,  night  school, 
parents'  meetings  and  neighborhood  centers.  Sometimes  they 
are  used  on  Saturdays  and  occasionally  on  Sundays.  But  the 
mere  use  of  the  school  plant  all  the  time  does  not  mean  larger 
use,  because  each  of  these  activities  conducted  under  a  separate 
head  and  acting  independently  may  cause  a  spirit  of  isolation. 
Instead  of  making  the  school  the  means  of  larger  commimity 
life  through  more  intensive  use  of  the  school  plant  we  continue 
to  make  the  school  the  means  of  keeping  alive  group  helpless- 
ness, social  prejudices.  The  school  does  the  same  job  with 
the  extra  activities  that  it  did  with  the  children  and  with  some- 
what similar  results. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  realize  that  the  life  of 
the  school,  the  child's  life  in  the  school  should  change.  We 
have  reached  the  point  where  we  recognize  that  the  child's  life 
out  of  school  is  as  important  to  his  growth  as  his  life  in  school. 
We  have  controlled  the  life  in  the  school  and  made  a  mess  of 
it.  We  have  not  controlled  the  life  out  of  school  because  we 
were  helpless.  We  have  not  fully  directed  the  life  of  the  neigh- 
borhood through  the  greater  physical  use  of  the  plant  because 
we  did  not  know  how  to  make  tiiat  life  self  directing.  So  that 
life  out  of  school  would  become  the  school  continued. 

Some  of  the  things  we  need  to  do  may  be  summarized  thus: 

I.  Map  out  the  dty  in  terms  of  sodal  problems  and  build 
and  locate  schools  so  as  to  utilize  for  the  education  of  children 
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and  adults  whatever  is  rich  in  the  experiences  and  traditionB 
of  the  q)ecific  groups. 

2.  Put  the  neighborhood  problem  up  to  each  school  tmit, 
making  the  principal  the  most  important  member  of  the  school 
system.  Place  all  activities  under  his  charge,  night  school^ 
lectures,  parents'  meetings,  concerts,  day  school,  etc.  Thai 
let  the  system  be  at  the  service  of  the  individual  school  and 
not  let  the  individual  school  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  system. 
Allow  each  school  a  maximum  of  growth. 

3.  Let  the  school  for  children  be  such  that  the  children  can 
play,  work,  study,  where  discipline  is  not  a  matter  of  inaction 
but  a  matter  of  mistakes,  movement,  experimenting,  growing. 

4.  Train  the  teachers  differently,  so  that  they  can  really 
come  to  know  the  children  and  the  people  and  to  believe  in 
both.  Then  put  the  best  teachers  in  duurge  of  the  most  help- 
less, the  young.  The  present  practice  must  be  reversed  if  we 
really  believe  the  school  is  the  agent  of  democracy. 

5.  Let  the  school  come  out  of  its  four  walls  and  get  into 
ph3^cal  contact  with  the  neighborhood.  The  school  through 
the  child  must  go  out  to  the  neighborhood  individually  and 
collectively  so  that  the  world  may  see  it  at  work.  Make  the 
child's  needs  the  moving  factor  not  only  in  what  the  school 
does  during  regular  school  hours  but  in  what  the  school  does 
out  of  school  hours.  Let  the  imconsdous  philosophy  of  child 
life  become  the  conscious  philosophy  of  adult  life. 

The  mere  use  of  the  sdiool  plant  physically  is  not  enough. 
We  must  use  the  school  plant  physically  because  we  have  a 
fundamental  beUef  that  its  use  will  give  the  child  a  better  world 
to  grow  in.  Unless  that  is  done  the  work  with  adults  will  be 
ptuposeless.  The  school  does  not  go  into  these  extra  adult 
activities  to  uplift  the  adult  but  the  school  does  this  so  that 
the  adult  himself  becomes  the  school.  We  should  add  to 
Dewey's  "The  school  is  the  home  writ  large,"  the  equally  true 
statement,  "The  home  is  the  school  writ  large." 


At  the  dinner  of  the  department,  held  on  Friday  evening, 
Dr.  E.  P.  Cubberley,  professor  of  education  at  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University,  spoke  of  the  activities  of  Teachers  College, 
and  their  importance  in  the  field  of  education. 
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Elementary  Education  Sectk^ 

The  meeting  of  the  elementary  education  group  was  held 
in  Milbank  Chapel  on  Saturday^  February  19,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
From  the  point  of  numbers  present  and  enthusiastic,  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  audience  this  may  well  be  counted  one  of 
the  most  successful  meetings  that  the  alumni  of  Teachers 
College  have  ever  held.  To  Dr.  Lida  6.  Earhart  much  credit 
is  due  both  for  her  work  cm  the  committee  arranging  the  pro- 
gram and  also  for  her  delightful  leadership  at  the  meeting. 

The  outline  of  a  paper  on  Class  Responsibility  during  the 
Recitation  by  Mr.  Elmer  A.  Hotchkiss  follows: 

1.  The  present  tendency  of  educators  is  to  set  up  standards 
for  judging  the  quality  of  class-room  instruction  and  to  formu- 
late  scales  or  tests  for  measuring  the  mental  ability  of  children. 

2.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  above  efforts  have  not  reached 
the  class-room  teacher  in  a  way  that  is  affecting  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  her  class-room  instruction.  The  aim  of  the 
average  class-room  instructor  is  still  to  transfer  knowledge 
from  the  pages  of  a  book,  where  it  now  is,  to  the  mind  of  the 
child,  where  it  ought  to  be.  Teachers  too  often  fail  to  realize 
that  knowledge  does  not  consist  of  facts  but  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duct of  thinking,  and  that  before  anyone  can  master  and  use 
it,  he  miist  make  it  part  of  himself  by  thinking  it.  Therefore, 
the  problem  that  would  naturally  most  concern  a  teacher  should 
be,  how  to  cause  her  pupils  ''to  think."  In  other  words,  to 
bring  about  such  a  situation  that  the  pupils  will  ''learn  how 
to  study." 

3.  In  a  recent  investigation  made  among  two  hundred  high 
school  teachers,  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  if  the 
elementary  teachers  would  work  with  the  above  aim  con- 
stantly in  mind  and  so  organize  their  material  and  handle 
their  classes  as  to  reach  their  aim,  most  of  the  criticism  that 
is  now  laid  at  the  door  of  the  elementary  teacher  would  pass  away. 

4.  The  last  and  main  point  I  wish  to  make  is  with  reference 
to  the  application  of  the  McMurry  standards  to  class-room 
instruction.  What  shall  supervisors  say  to  teachers  that  will 
help  them  to  organize  and  handle  their  classes  and  select  and 
present  school  material  in  such  a  way  as  constantly  to  provide 
for  the  application  of  one  or  more  of  these  standards, — moti- 
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vation,  initiative,  organization  of  subject  matter  and  its  appli- 
cation? 

The  Use  of  Text  Books  and  References  was  treated  by  Miss 
Alice  M.  Paine,  who  described  actual  proceedings  in  class  rooms 
from  grades  four  to  seven  in  several  schools  and  made  sugges- 
tions for  leading  children  to  do  independent  thinking  by  the 
use  of  text-books  and  supplementary  material. 

Mrs,  Harriet  Strong  Wilson  talked  on  the  Use  of  the  Library, 
saying  in  part: 

Since  the  library  has  come  to  hold  an  increasingly  large 
place  in  the  scheme  of  education,  and  since  librarians  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  older  students  are  generally 
dependent  upon  the  librarian  for  direction,  it  becomes  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  make  definite  provision  for  developing  inde- 
pendence in  the  use  of  the  library  before  pupils  enter  high 
school.  Librarians  attribute  the  helplessness  of  students  to 
their  lack  of  library  training.  Can  we  not  remedy  this  defect 
in  large  measure  by  teaching  in  the  grades  the  use  of  indexes, 
tables  of  contents,  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias?  Li  brief, 
can  we  not  give  our  young  people  the  opportunity  to  ntiaster 
the  machinery  of  the  library,  since  such  mastery  makes  pos- 
sible more  efficient  self-direction?  Another  valuable  means  is 
making  the  study  hoiu:  approximate  the  work  of  the  library. 
The  value  of  a  class  library  becomes  most  apparent  here.  With 
indexes  and  reference  books  at  hand,  a  definite  topic  assigned 
may  be  hunted  down. 

The  Relation  of  Initiative  to  Results  was  the  subject  under 
which  Miss  Mary  H.  Lewis  gave  some  results  of  her  unique 
experiment  at  the  Park  School  in  Buffalo. 

Dr.  Kilpatrick  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson  dosed  the  meeting 
with  brief  emphasis  on  the  important  conclusions  reached  as 
to  the  use  and  limitations  in  ''Initiative  in  the  Elementary 
Schools." 

A  committee  was  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Section  at  the  next  Alumni  Conference  in  February, 
1917.  Miss  Bessie  Lee  Gambrill  of  Teachers  College  was 
elected  chairman,  with  Miss  Mary  Peabody  of  Horace  Mann 
School,  Miss  Jessie  Lowson  of  Teachers  College,  and  Dr.  George 
Meyers  of  Teachers  College  as  her  associates  on  the  committee. 
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Kindergarten  Section 

Two  meetings  of  Kindergarten  Education  were  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Alumni  Reunion^  February  18-19.  On  Friday 
evening,  February  18,  Dr.  James  Harvey  Robinson,  professor 
of  history  in  Columbia  University,  gave  an  address  on  "Edu- 
cation and  the  Intellectiial  Life  in  the  Light  of  Present  His- 
tory." On  Saturday  morning  Dr.  Colin  Scott,  professor  of 
education  in  Mount  Holyoke  College,  spoke  on  "Self  Organ- 
ized Groups  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Schools." 
This  address  was  followed  by  a  report  on  the  experimental 
playground,  a  phase  of  kindergarten  education  in  Teachers  Col- 
lege conducted  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Rankin.  Miss  Rankin's 
report  was  illustrated  by  pictures  of  the  groups  at  play. 

Miss  Angeline  Brooks,  first  head  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment of  Teachers  College,  was  guest  of  honor  at  the  Alumni 
luncheon  held  Saturday  noon  in  the  kindergarten  room.  Be- 
fore the  guests  were  seated,  an  interesting  ceremony  took 
place  when  Miss  Brooks  lighted  the  fire  in  the  fire-place  which 
she  planned  so  many  years  ago.  The  wood  for  this  occasion 
had  been  sent  by  Miss  Brooks  from  her  old  home  in  New  Eng- 
land. Little  Margaret  Noyes,  daughter  of  the  toastmistress 
of  the  day,  handed  Miss  Brooks  the  burning  taper  with  which 
she  lighted  the  fire. 

After  the  luncheon.  Professor  Hill  introduced  the  toast- 
mistress,  Mrs.  Charles  Noyes,  formerly  Miss  Gertrude  Noyes, 
a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1892.  As  the  wife  of  an  army  officer, 
this  is  the  first  opportunity  Mrs.  Noyes  has  had  in  twenty 
years  to  attend  the  Alumni  luncheon.  After  a  few  remarks, 
Mrs.  Noyes  introduced  Miss  Brooks,  who  spoke  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  department  in  the  early  days  when  she  was  in  charge. 
The  other  speakers  were  Miss  Luella  Palmer  of  New  York 
City,  Miss  Takamori  of  Japan,  Miss  Pawar  of  Lidia  and  Pro- 
fessor Patty  S.  Hill. 

After  a  cordial  welcome  to  Miss  Brooks  and  the  retiuning 
Alumni  members.  Professor  Hill  spoke  of  some  of  the  depart- 
mental changes  and  activities  of  the  past  year. 

The  death  of  Dr.  MacVannel  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
and  her  tribute  to  his  memory  and  to  his  influence  in  strength- 
ening and  uplifting  the  academic  standards  of  this  department 
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during  his  connection  with  it,  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Miss 
Hfll's  address.  All  who  knew  and  woiked  with  Dr.  MacVannel 
knew  him  as  a  scholarly  gentleman  of  fine  enthusiasm  and  high 
consecration.  That  the  kindergarten  department  has  been  put 
upon  a  full  university  credit  basis  is  due  largely  to  his  efforts. 
In  1904,  when  Professor  Hill  came  into  the  department,  there 
was  only  one  available  kindergarten  graduate  who  held  a  de- 
gree, but  at  the  time  of  Dr.  MacVannel's  death  the  number 
has  considerably  increased. 

When  the  Sdiool  of  Education  was  made  a  graduate  school 
last  year,  it  was  decided  to  accept  for  kindergarten  training 
college  graduates  who  after  a  year's  work  could  receive  a  mas- 
ter's degree  and  a  kindergarten  teaching  diploma.  Four  young 
women  have  been  enrolled  on  this  basis  during  the  current 
year,  with  satisfactory  results.  Another  new  and  successful 
activity  imdertaken  as  a  part  of  the  College  work  is  that  of 
classes  for  mothers,  over  two  hundred  of  whom  have  been 
enrolled. 

Looking  out  upon  the  futiu-e  progress  of  kindergarten  educa- 
tion, Professor  Hill  sees  work  with  the  children  in  the  direction 
of  greater  tests  of  the  holding  power  of  material  presented,  and 
less  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  of  less  emphasis  upon 
activities  which  involve  the  group  as  a  whole  and  more  em- 
phasis upon  the  "individual  pace." 

As  a  possible  aim  for  alumni  activities.  Professor  Hill  sug- 
gested that  a  scholarship  might  be  established  in  honor  of 
Miss  Brooks,  while  she  is  still  with  us  to  enjoy  the  thought 
that  she  has  an  active  representative  in  the  department. 

The  committee  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  is  as  follows: 
Miss  Annie  Moore,  chairman;  Miss  Louise  Atkinson,  Miss 
Delia  Kling,  Miss  Genevieve  Sherer,  Miss  Annie  B.  Kemp, 
Miss  Gertrude  Phillips  and  Mrs.  Brainerd  Phillipson. 

Nursing  and  Health  Section 

The  first  meetings  of  this  branch  of  the  Alumni  Association 
were  held  on  Friday,  February  18,  at  the  College  and  opened 
with  informal  roimd  tables  for  public  health  nurses,  instructors 
and  superintendents  of  training  schools. 
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The  first  general  meeting  was  held  Friday  evening,  Miss 
Anna  Ewing  presiding. 

Dr.  Howe  in  his  address  on  ''The  School  Nurse  as  a  Factor 
in  Public  Health  Work''  emphasized  the  rapid  growth  of  school 
nursing,  the  increasing  demand  for  it  in  small  communities, 
and  especially  the  need  of  state  supervision  by  specially  appointed 
nurses.  Slides  showing  a  series  of  standardized  cards  used  for 
keeping  records  of  the  children  were  exhibited. 

Miss  Stringer's  paper  dealt  with  the  problems  of  the  school 
nurse  in  rural  districts  where  ignorance  of  parents  prevents 
cooperation  and  lack  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  retards  effici- 
ency. 

Miss  Stanley  spoke  of  the  opportunities  of  the  school  nurse 
in  the  teaching  field,  as  reported  in  the  Cleveland  School  Survey. 

Following  the  papers  there  was  a  general  discussion  on  many 
phases  of  school  nursing:  such  as  the  number  of  children  a  nurse 
can  care  for  adequately  (at  present  varying  from  one  thousand 
to  3ix  or  seven  thousand) ;  whether  a  nurse  should  give  simple 
treatments  in  school  or  confine  her  duties  to  making  inspec- 
tions for  physical  defects  and  the  detection  of  communicable 
diseases,  and  other  important  questions. 

Miss  Nutting  spoke  of  the  present  demand  for  school  nurses 
and  the  preparation  which  is  needed  for  their  work.  Numerous 
requests  come  to  the  department  for  all  kinds  of  specially 
trained  workers,  some  of  them  combining  the  functions  of 
physical  educator,  health  officer,  physician  and  nurse.  Miss 
Nutting  did  not  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Howe  that 
the  training  schools  should  begin  to  establish  courses  in  school 
nursing  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course,  the  reason  being  that 
the  training  school  has  no  facilities  for  teaching  the  highly 
specialized  technic  of  school  work,  and  moreover  that  our 
schools  are  already  overburdened  with  their  task  of  preparing 
all-round,  expert  general  nurses.  She  did  emphasize  the  need, 
however,  of  a  much  more  thorough  prq>aration  for  all  nurses 
in  the  disease^  and  nursing  care  of  children,  infectious  diseases, 
skin  diseases,  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat. 
A  knowledge  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases  is  also  highly  im- 
portant for  the  school  nurse. 
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The  Nurses'  Club  of  the  College  held  an  informal  reception 
after  the  meeting  for  all  visiting  members. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  Saturday  morning,  Miss  Sara 
Parsons  of  Boston  presiding.  Miss  Nutting  gave  the  address 
of  welcome,  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  past  year  in  the 
department  of  nursing  and  health,  noting  several  important 
developments  in  the  field  of  nursing  education,  and  outlining 
some  of  the  lines  of  effort  in  which  our  graduates  have  been 
engaged. 

Dr.  Strayer  introduced  the  subject  of  the  morning  by  a 
brief  address  on  ^*  Standardization  in  the  Field  of  Education." 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  scientific  study  of  edu- 
cation is  a  comparatively  recent  development,  owing  its  imptdse 
largely  to  the  example  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Sdiool, 
which  was  the  pioneer  in  this  country  of  the  movement  for 
the  scientific  study  of  medicine.  Gradiially  the  idea  gained 
ground  that  other  problems  might  be  investigated  and  solved 
by  the  scientific  method  and  the  leaders  in  education  as  well 
as  those  in  other  fields  began  to  gather  together  data,  develop 
standards  of  measiurement,  and  replace  rough  generalizations 
and  personal  opinions  by  specific  principles  and  laws.  As  an 
example  of  the  application  of  standardization  in  the  field  of 
educational  administration,  Dr.  Strayer  referred  to  the  con- 
struction of  school  buildings,  where  the  most  definite  informa- 
tion regarding  the  best  site,  orientation,  plans,  materials,  venti- 
lation, etc.,  could  now  be  obtained,  and  a  fairly  explicit  standard 
of  excellence  set  up  which  serves  as  a  more  or  less  exact  measiure 
of  success  and  achievement  in  this  particular  field.  The  same 
method  has  been  applied  in  many  other  departments  of  educa- 
tional work  and  even  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  of  reading, 
or  of  history,  can  now  be  measured  by  such  a  scale  of  values. 
Two  common  mistakes  in  discussing  standardization  are,  first, 
the  idea  that  standardization  is  the  same  thing  as  uniformity; 
and  second,  that  a  standard  is  a  static  thing.  Standards  vary 
greatiy,  even  in  the  same  field,  some  being  excellent  and  some 
less  good,  but  still  much  better  than  no  standard  at  all.  The 
main  thing  is  to  work  out  the  best  standard  possible,  and  then 
steadily  to  improve  on  it.  When  once  this  method  has  been 
accepted,  the  possibilities  of  substantial  progress  are  assured. 
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In  a  very  comprehensive  paper  by  Miss  Alice  Lake  on  ''Prin- 
ciples of  Standardization  and  Applications  in  Fields  Related  to 
Nursing/'  the  tests  for  scientific  management,  the  principles 
fimdamental  to  this  movement,  and  the  methods  by  which 
standards  have  been  worked  out  in  various  fields  were  dis- 
cussed. Motion  study  and  cyclograph  studies  of  the  technic 
of  different  manual  procedures,  when  registered  by  the  moving 
pictiure  machine,  give  an  exact  record  of  the  movements  em- 
ployed. These  movements  are  later  analyzed,  and  wasteful 
motions- eliminated.  In  this  way  a  standard  method  of  technic 
may  be  finally  worked  out. 

Li  a  paper  on  ''The  Relation  of  Standardization  to  the  Teach- 
ing of  Nursing  Procedmres,"  Miss  Watson  showed  that  appli- 
cation of  the  general  principles  of  standardization  could  be 
made  to  such  nursing  tasks  as  bed-making,  the  giving  of  baths, 
the  tray  S3rstem  used  for  hypodermic  injections,  eye  treatments, 
catheterization,  cupping,  etc.  The  arrangement  of  materials, 
the  order  of  work  and  time  consumed  in  giving  the  treatments, 
are  all  factors  which  may  be  standardized,  though  the  end 
results,  so  far  as  the  well-being  of  the  patient  is  concerned, 
are  still  more  or  less  intangible  and  difficult  to  compute.  The 
materials  used  with  reference  to  cost,  durability  and  suitability 
may  be  studied  and  a  standard  established.  Even  the  expen- 
diture of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  nurse  is  subject  to  measure- 
ment. The  scientific  principle  of  written  standard  practice 
has  been  satisfactorily  adopted  in  several  training  schools. 
Nursing  procedures  are  outlined  in  detail  and  placed  in  the 
various  wards  and  departments  of  the  hospital,  supplemented 
by  diagrams  or  drawings  to  give  further  guidance  to  the  stu- 
dent nurse.  According  to  efficiency  principles,  the  best  results 
in  teaching  nursing  procedures  will  be  obtained  by  first  finding 
out  what  methods  are  now  in  use  (not  those  supposed  to  be  in 
use),  then  after  harmonizing  their  discrepancies,  eliminating 
what  is  tiseless  and  testing  out  results,  a  fairly  adequate  stan- 
dard may  be  finally  established.  This,  however,  should  be 
subject  to  change  whenever  an  improved  method  is  discovered. 

Miss  Amerman  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  discussed  the 
need  of  standardization  in  public  health  nursing.  She  felt  that 
it  was  most  desirable  to  have  uniformity  of  technic  among  mem- 
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bers  of  a  visiting  nurse  staff,  as  it  promotes  efficiency^  facili- 
tates the  work  of  the  supervisors,  and  tends  to  establish  con- 
fidence in  the  minds  of  patients.  Miss  Amerman  then  referred 
in  detail  to  the  standardization  work  carried  out  by  the  nurses 
of  the  Cleveland  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Miss  Goodrich,  in  discussing  the  papers,  called  attention  to 
various  departments  of  nursing  and  hospital  work  where  a 
higher  degree  of  standardization  is  urgently  required,  especially 
emphasizing  the  need  of  a  careful  study  and  computation  of 
the  practical  experience  given  to  pupil  nui^es.  The  resources 
of  the  hospital  have  never  yet  been  fully  utilized,  but  where 
they  are  weak  this  must  be  known  so  that  an  ^ort  can  be 
made  to  supplement  them  through  affiliation.  The  two  branches 
where  the  greatest  gaps  are  to  be  found  are  in  the  nursing  care 
of  infants  and  children  and  in  the  obstetrical  training. 

Following  the  general  discussion,  a  short  business  meeting 
was  held.  The  change  in  the  constitution  providing  for  an 
increase  of  dues  from  $i.oo  to  $1.50  a  year  (including  the 
Teachers  College  Record)  was  passed.  It  was  announced 
that  the  Association  had  contributed  over  a  hundred  dollars 
to  the  Isabel  Hampton  Robb  Scholarship  Fimd  and  that  the 
Loan  Fund  of  oiu:  own  Association  was  proving  very  helpful 
to  students  of  the  department.  The  Publication  Committee 
hopes  to  have  the  new  pamphlet  on  post-graduate  work  ready 
within  a  short  time. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
president.  Miss  Lillian  Clayton;  vice-president,  Miss  Bessie 
Amerman;  secretary,  Miss  Grace  Watson;  treasurer,  Miss  Amy 
Trench;  executive  committee.  Miss  Sara  Parsons,  Miss  Carrie 
Hall,  Miss  Isabel  M.  Stewart.  About  thirty-five  members  at- 
tended the  luncheon  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  meet- 
ing. Many  members  from  out  of  town  were  present,  including 
five  from  Boston,  one  from  South  Carolina  and  one  from  Maine. 

MARYLAND  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CLUB 

The  final  meeting  of  the  year  for  the  Maryland  Teachers 

College  Club  was  held  on  the  evening  of  May  12,  in  McCoy 

Hall  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.    Retiring  president  Weglein 

presided  and  Dr.  Edward  Buchner  welcomed  the  club  to  the 
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home  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr.  EUwood  P.  Cubberley, 
professor  of  education  at  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  spoke 
on  "The  Theory  of  Modem  Education."  The  public  was  in- 
vited to  hear  this  address  and  responded  by  a  large  attendance. 
A  sodal  and  business  meeting  for  the  club  members  took  place 
in  the  Donovan  Room  of  the  University.  Here  Dr.  Cubberley, 
as  visiting  professor  from  Teachers  College,  reported  the  current 
news  of  the  College.  The  new  officers  of  the  club  are  Mr. 
Samuel  M.  North,  president,  Miss  Anne  Brewer,  vice-president, 
and  Miss  Stella  E.  Brown,  secretary-treasurer. 

NEW  ENGLAND  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CLUB  FORMS 

A  New  England  Teachers  College  Club  was  organized  at  a 
luncheon  held  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel,  Boston,  on  Saturday, 
April  29.  Seventy-five  former  students  of  Teachers  College 
were  present  at  the  luncheon.  Professor  Strayer  represented 
the  College  on  that  occasion,  and  reported  College  news,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  new  appointments  and  new  courses, 
and  the  work  of  the  sunmier  session. 

Among  the  alumni  who  spoke  were  Commissioner  Snedden, 
of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Woolman,  Superintendent  E.  W.  Fel- 
lows, of  Framingham,  Mass.,  Mr.  E.  C.  Wixom,  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Winchester,  Mass.,  and  Superintendent  R. 
L.  Wiggin,  of  Falmouth,  Mass.  Superintendent  B.  J.  Merriam, 
of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  presided. 

It  was  voted  imanimously  to  form  a  New  England  Teachers 
College  Club.  Mr.  Merriam  was  elected  president,  and  Miss 
Cassie  Paine  secretary-treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
president  had  secured  in  advance  a  large  nmnber  of  copies  of 
the  Smnmer  School  Announcement,  which  were  eagerly  scanned 
by  those  present.  The  College  songs  were  sung,  and  other 
manifestations  of  enthusiasm  were  in  evidence  throughout  the 
meeting. 

TOLEDO  FORMS  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CLUB 

Alumni  of  Teachers  College  in  Toledo  and  its  vicinity  have 
just  formed  a  Teachers  College  club,  with  Miss  Xura  Whitney, 
supervisor   of   kindergartens,    as   president,   and   Miss   Mary 
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Peikins,  of  the  Toledo  Hig^  School,  as  secretaiy-treasurer. 
The  initial  membershq)  is  about  thirty  with  an  outlook  of  a 
rapid  increase. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CLUB 

The  alumni  of  Teachers  Collie  of  western  New  York,  on 
May  20,  formed  a  Teachers  CoU^e  club  to  be  known  as  the 
Teachers  CoU^e  Club  of  Western  New  York  with  Buffalo  as 
headquarters.  Mr.  D.  J.  MacDonald,  of  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Buffalo,  was  elected  president  of  the  dub.  The 
first  formal  meeting  was  addressed  by  Professor  Briggs  of 
Teachers  CoU^e.  There  is  every  prospect  that  this  new  dub 
wiU  within  a  short  time  number  among  the  most  prominent 
in  existence. 

BUTLER  SILVER  MEDAL  AWARDED  TO 
DR.  GOODSELL 

Dr.  ^n^3rstine  GoodseU,  assistant  professor  of  the  history  of 
education,  has  just  been  awarded  the  Butler  Silver  Medal  in 
recognition  of  her  contribution  to  education  in  her  book,  ''The 
Family  as  a  Social  and  Educational  Listitution."  The  Butler 
Silver  Medal  is  awarded  annually  to  that  graduate  of  Columbia 
University  in  any  of  its  parts  who  has  during  the  year  preced- 
ing shown  the  most  conq)etence  in  philosophy  or  in  educa- 
tional theory. 

In  1915  the  Butler  Silver  Medal  also  went  to  an  aliunnus  of 
Teachers  CoU^e,  Professor  EUwood  P.  Cubberley  of  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University,  in  recognition  of  his  contribution  to 
educational  administration. 

MR.  CONSTANTINE  ELECTED  SUPERVISOR  IN 
PASSAIC 
Mr.  J.  H.  Constantine,  for  the  past  four  years  instructor  in 
woodworking  in  Teachers  College,  has  just  been  dected  director 
of  industrial  and  vocational  education  and  household  arts  in 
the  public  school  system  of  Passaic,  N.  J.  In  this  important 
new  work  Mr.  Constantine  will  have  supervision  of  his  specialty 
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in  the  elementary  schools,  the  high  schools,  and  the  vocational 
schools  of  the  dty. 

Mr.  Constantine  was  graduated  from  the  School  of  Science 
and  Technology  of  Pratt  Institute  in  1908;  was  a  student  in 
the  Brooklyn  Pol3rtechnic  Institute,  1908-09;  studied  in  the 
Engineering  Department  of  Columbia  University  in  191 2,  and 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  in  1916.  He  has  had  considerable 
practical  experience  in  trade  and  engineering  work  and  as  a 
superintendent  of  shop  and  construction  work.  Before  coming 
to  Teachers  College  Mr.  Constantine  was  an  instructor  in 
machine  and  foundry  practice  at  Pratt  Institute  in  1908-09, 
and  head  of  the  department  of  industrial  arts  in  the  technical 
high  school  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  1909-12. 

MRS.  LEW  HOLDS  IMPORTANT  POST  IN  CHINA 

Mrs.  T.  T.  Lew  (n&  Miss  Y.  T.  Wu),  B.S.,  Feb.,  '15,  M.A., 
professional  diploma  in  kindergarten  supervision,  '15,  who  re- 
turned to  China  in  November,  191 5,  is  now  the  associate  of 
the  Kindergarten  Training  School,  Soochow,  China.  She  has 
about  forty  young  women  from  different  provinces  under  her 
training  to  be  kindergartners.  There  are  two  kindergartens, 
one  ''free"  and  one  ''per,"  in  connection  with  the  school,  and 
a  number  of  kindergartens  in  different  cities  and  towns  under 
her  supervision.  She  arrived  in  China  on  December  15,  started 
to  give  lectures  on  the  17th,  and  is  at  present  carrying  a  pro- 
gram of  twenty-six  hours  per  week.  The  Central  Kindergarten 
Association  of  China,  which  has  as  its  members  men  and  women 
of  different  nationalities  who  are  doing  kindergarten  work  in 
China,  held  its  last  conference  at  Shanghai.  Mrs.  Lew  was 
elected  president  of  the  Association. 

The  Kindergarten  Training  School  is  a  part  of  an  extensive 
school  system  in  Soochow  imder  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mis- 
sion South,  consisting  of  kindergartens,  elementary  schools, 
high  schools,  kindergarten  training  school,  and  industrial  school. 
The  principal  of  the  entire  system  is  Miss  V.  M.  Atkins.  She 
recently  wrote  about  Mrs.  I#ew: 

"I  am  delighted  with  her  and  with  the  spirit  she  has  brought 
back  to  her  work.    She  is  already  being  a  great  help  and  I 
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believe  will  be  nothing  but  a  help  to  us  in  this  great  work. 
She  is  putting  the  school  on  her  heart  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  bound  to  succeed.  She  is  self-sacrificing  and  willing  to  do 
everything  in  her  power  to  help,  not  only  in  the  class  room  but 
in  every  way  that  she  can.  The  atmosphere  that  she  creates 
aroimd  her  is  one  of  helpfulness  and  a  desire  to  serve  our  people. 
The  girls  are  already  very  fond  of  her  and  she  is  hard  at  work 
building  character  and  teaching  them  to  do  the  same.  She 
asks  nothing  for  herself  except  a  place  where  she  can  be  of  use." 
The  principal  of  the  Training  School  is  Miss  Kate  Hackney, 
for  years  a  kindergarten  supervisor  in  Tennessee,  who  went  to 
China  last  fall.  She  was  at  one  time  a  sxmmier  session  student 
at  Teachers  College. 

MR.  THEISEN  ELECTED  DIRECTOR  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENTS 

Mr.  William  Walter  Theisen  will  go  to  Wisconsin  next  fall 
as  state  sup>ervisor  and  director  of  educational  measurements. 
His  position  is  tmique  in  that  he  holds  the  first  state  position 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Theisen  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1907.  In  1907-08  he  taught 
science  and  mathematics  in  the  high  school  of  Westpoint, 
Nebraska;  from  1908-10  he  was  principal  of  the  schools  in 
Beemer,  Nebraska,  and  in  1910  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  schools  in  Pierce  of  the  same  state.  He  spent  the  smnmers 
of  1913  and  1914  at  the  smnmer  school  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  coming  to  Teachers  College  as  a  graduate  student 
in  1915,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In 
the  stunmer  of  191 5  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Educational  Survey,  returning  to  Teachers  College 
for  the  year  1915-16.  He  will  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  at  the  end  of  the  coming  simimer  session. 

MR.  WOODY  GOES  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Clifford  Woody  goes  next  fall  to  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, Seattle,  as  assistant  professor  of  education,  where  he 
will  be  associated  with  Dr.  Suzzallo. 
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Mr.  Woody  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana, 
graduating  from  the  Thornton  High  School  in  1903.  After 
receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Indiana  Uni- 
versity in  1908  he  taught  in  the  high  school  at  Gaston,  Indiana, 
1908-12,  becoming  in  the  last  two  years  of  his  stay  there 
the  superintendent  of  the  system.  He  was  a  graduate  student 
at  Indiana  University  during  the  siunmer  terms  of  1910,  191 2, 
and  1913  and  dining  the  academic  years  of  191 2-13,  receiving 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1913.  He  became  a  fellow  in 
education  in  1913-14  at  the  same  university  and  taught  in  the 
school  of  education  during  the  spring  terms  of  1913  and  1914. 
In  1914  he  came  to  Teachers  College  as  a  graduate  student,  was 
a  fellow  in  education  during  the  year  191 5-16,  and  will  receive 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  June,  1916.  In  the  two 
years  that  he  has  spent  at  Teachers  College  he  has  been  prom- 
inent in  the  student  and  club  life  of  the  College  and  carries 
with  him  the  well  wishes  of  both  faculty  and  students.  In 
his  dissertation,  which  is  entitled  "Measurements  of  Some 
Achievements  in  Arithmetic,"  ^  he  explains  how  he  has  devel- 
oped a  new  type  of  arithmetic  scale  for  the  measurement  of 
achievement  and  progress  of  pupils  in  elementary  grades. 

APPOINTMENTS 

The  following  appointments  are  among  those  made  for  the 
coming  year: 

Edwin  A.  Lee,  A.  M.,  1915,  assistant  professor  of  industrial 
education,  Carnegie  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mary  Louise  Tuttle,  B.  S.,  1910,  director,  household  arts 
department,  Russell  Sage  College  of  Practical  Arts,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Susie  E.  Purvis,  B.  S.,  1913,  English  department,  Dana  Hall, 
preparatory  to  Wellesley  College.  Miss  Purvis  has  been  in  the 
Teachers  College  English  department  for  the  past  two  years. 

Arthur  Deamer,  A.  M.,  1913,  superintendent  of  public  sdiools, 
Fargo,  N.  D. 

Bessie  Lee  Gambrill,  A.  M.,  191 1,  will  be  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  educational  psychology  in  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

^  Published  by  Teachers  College  Bureau  of  Publications. 
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Anna  J.  Gannett,  B.  S.,  191 1,  now  at  Bryn  Mawr  School, 
Baltimore^  will  take  charge  of  the  Brush  Hill  School,  Milton, 
Mass. 

Bessie  Goodrich,  formerly  assistant  in  the  department  of 
rural  education  at  Kalamazoo,  will  be  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Johnson,  Vt. 

Elbert  Wixom,  A.  M.,  1915,  now  principal  of  Winchester 
High  School,  Mass.,  will  have  the  same  position  in  the  high 
school  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

William  McCaU,  A.  M.,  1914,  at  present  assistant  in  the 
department  of  psychology,  will  be  instructor  in  experimental 
education  in  Teachers  College  next  year.  Mr.  McCall  will  re- 
ceive his  Ph.D.  degree  in  June. 

Jesse  H.  Newlon,  A.  M.,  1914,  now  principal  of  high  school 
at  Decatur,  HI.,  will  have  the  same  position  at  Lincohi,  Neb. 

John  S.  Hosterman,  A.  M.,  1910,  for  eight  years  supervisor 
and  principal  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  will  be  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Danbury,  Conn. 

Lawrence  van  den  Berg,  A.  M.,  1914,  now  superintendent 
of  the  training  school  at  the  Central  State  Normal,  Mount 
Pleasant,  will  have  charge  of  the  same  work  at  the  Oswego 
Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Anna  McMillan,  B.  S.,  1915,  director  of  domestic  art  at 
Lewis  Listitute,  Chicago,  111. 

Arthur  P.  D.  Tobien,  graduate  student,  and  instructor  in 
mathematics  at  Blair  Academy,  N.  J.,  becomes  assistant  dvil 
service  commissioner  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Elmer  S.  Redman,  A.  M.,  1915,  now  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Homell,  N.  Y.,  will  hold  tiie  same  position  in  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

Arthur  Trester,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Alexandria, 
Ind.,  goes  to  Martinsville,  Ind.,  in  the  same  capacity. 
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THE  STATE  AND  EDUCATION* 

BY  SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY 
Professor  of  Social  Legislation  in  Columbia  University 

It  is  a  most  interesting  and  highly  significant  task  to  which 
Dean  Russell  has  summoned  those  invited  to  participate  in 
these  conferences,  at  a  time  when  conflicting  theories  of  govern- 
ment are  being  weighed  in  the  balance  and  being  tested  by  an 
appeal  to  arms  in  a  world  war  more  terrible  in  its  proportions, 
in  its  toll  of  human  life  and  resources,  and  in  its  challenge  to 
civilization  itself,  than  any  struggle  hitherto  waged  since  the 
dawn  of  history. 

The  problem,  as  I  imderstand  it,  that  we  are  to  consider  is 
that  of  the  State  in  its  relation  to  education  involving  our  fun- 
damental concepts  of  the  State  itself,  our  appreciation  of  its 
processes  of  growth  and  development,  and  more  especially  of 
the  relations  of  government  in  general  to  education  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  that  term. 

Now,  I  confess  that  personally  I  am  less  interested  in  the 

concept  of  the  state  as  a  philosophical  entity  than  I  am  in 

government  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state  as  a  working 

mechanism,  an  agency  created  to  serve  the  collective  body  of 

citizens  who  make  up  the  state.    I  think  we  have  the  materials 

at  hand  to-day  as  never  before  that  enable  us  to  study  the 

state  in  action,  and  that  we  have  materials  at  hand  in  this 

country  for  this  purpose  on  a  scale  that  they  do  not  have  in 

any  other  country,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  here  a 

*This  18  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  addresses  given  before  the  staff  of  Teachers 
College.     See  page  329.  -  j  j 
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multiplicity  of  legislative  organs  of  the  state,  that  are  con- 
stantly formulating  the  policies  of  the  state  through  acts  of 
legislation.  The  extent  to  which  legislation  and  the  possi- 
bilities  of  the  comparative  study  of  legislation  in  this  country 
might  well  figure  in  a  reconsideration  from  time  to  time  of  our 
views  of  the  state  is  something  to  which  even  students  of  polit* 
ical  science  have  not  given  adequate  attention. 

There  has  been  comparatively  little  study  made  of  the  records 
of  legislation  in  any  country,  and  particularly  so  in  our  own 
country.  We  have  here  not  only  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  but  also  forty-eight  separate  and  independent  state 
legislatures  representing  quasi-sovereign  states,  and  several  terri- 
torial legislatures,  to  say  nothing  of  the  subordinate  legislative 
bodies  set  up  imder  municipal  corporations  by  charters  from  the 
states.  In  1915,  for  example,  forty-three  of  these  state  legis- 
latures were  in  session.  They  had  presented  to  them  58,600 
legislative  proposals  in  the  form  of  bills  for  their  consideration. 
In  addition,  Congress,  in  the  three  sessions  of  the  62d  Congress, 
which  was  in  session  part  of  this  year,  had  before  it  29,400 
legislative  proposals. 

We  have  not  the  complete  records  yet  of  the  1915  legisla- 
tures, as  to  the  final  results  with  respect  to  all  these  legislative 
proposals,  but  a  report  made  to  the  Bar  Association  for  forty 
states  last  summer  shows  that  16,000  statutes  were  passed 
by  these  forty  states.  One  thousand  of  them  were  guillotined 
by  the  governor's  veto,  leaving,  therefore,  at  least  15,000  stat- 
utes that  were  added  to  our  statute  laws  during  this  single  year. 

You  probably  do  not  wonder  that  the  average  practicing 
lawyer  is  becoming  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  niunber  of  books, 
digests,  reports,  et  cetera,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  consult  in 
order  to  get  any  appreciation  at  all  of  where  we  stand  in  the 
matter  of  current  statutory  law.  Of  course  much  of  this  large 
mass  of  material  represents  the  re-enactment  of  old  laws  with 
slight  amendments  rather  than  entirely  new  additions  to  the 
body  of  statute  law.  In  this  body  of  law  we  can  study  the 
state  at  work  formulating  policies.  We  have  here,  it  seems  to 
me,  something  definite  to  appeal  to  in  order  to  judge  just  such 
fundamental  questions  as  are  raised  in  the  basic  problems  of 
this  series  of  conferences  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
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State,  to  the  degree  to  which  liberty  is  being  infringed  by  the 
enactment  of  legislation,  and  to  the  degree  to  which  efficiency 
and  liberty  are  competing  rivals  for  supremacy. 

There  has  been  at  least  one  very  interesting  attempt  that 
has  succeeded  in  really  making  a  good  beginning  in  the  analysis 
of  legislation  with  respect  to  the  national  ideals  it  eaqpresses. 
I  refer  to  a  comparatively  recent  book  by  Professor  W.  Jethro 
Brown  of  the  University  of  Adelaide  and  formerly  professor 
of  constitutional  law  in  University  College,  London.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Underlying  Principles  of  Legislation/'  and  is  par- 
ticularly significant  because  it  represents  a  new  line  of  study 
which,  if  followed  up  in  the  far  richer  fields  of  American  state 
and  national  legislation,  is  going  to  offer  us  in  time  a  very 
substantial  inductive  basis  for  settling,  or  at  least  reaching 
somewhat  more  definite  conclusions  concerning  problems  like 
those  just  stated  which  we  can  only  discuss  in  very  general 
terms  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Brown  presents  a  brief  review  of  English  legislation 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  seeks  to  determine  whether 
that  legislation  has  been  impinging  upon  the  traditional  liberty 
in  the  English  state,  or  whether  it  has  been  in  its  main  pur- 
poses, an  effort  to  expand  or  extend  the  sphere  of  liberty  of 
the  individual  citizen. 

We  must  remember  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  England  the  participation  of  the  electorate  was 
very  limited  indeed.  It  was  not  imtil  after  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832,  which  even  then  brought  about  and  made  more  general 
only  a  partial  male  suffrage,  that  we  had  any  wide  participa- 
tion of  the  citizens  in  deciding  questions  of  legislation. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  well  before  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth centiiry,  a  system  of  parliamentary  procediu'e  was  estab- 
lished in  England,  which  has  done  for  British  legislation  and  for 
the  British  state;  both  in  England  and  her  colonies,  something 
for  which  there  is  a  crying  need  to-day  in  this  country  which 
we  are  just  beginning  to  realize  in  the  chaotic  conditions  of  our 
own  le^slative  procedure  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  several 
state  legislatures. 

I  refer  to  that  system  of  Budget  procedure  in  which  the  whole 
legislative  program  of  the  countiy  is  tied  up  with  its  most 
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fundamental  basic  principle  of  what  it  will  cost  and  how  it 
can  be  financed.  Furthermore  a  procedure  is  established  which 
fixes  executive  initiative  and  responsibility  for  that  which  the 
executive  alone  must  carry  out  or  execute  after  a  policy  is 
agreed  to,  and  the  legislature  is  put  in  the  position  of  a  critic 
and  informer  of  public  opinion  as  well  as  its  representative 
and  trustee,  and  the  majority  and  minority  are  equally  pro- 
tected in  their  right  to  information  upon  which  to  base  free 
and  untrammeled  discussion. 

Between  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  and  that  of 
the  so-called  Great  Budget  of  1853,  there  was  gradually  worked 
out  in  England  an  effective  engine  of  democratic  control  of 
government, — the  English  System  of  Budgetary  Procedure, — 
which  has  made  Great  Britain  the  freest  and  greatest  democ- 
racy in  the  world.  Budgetary  systems  may  sound  rather  tech- 
nical, and  perhaps  iminteresting.  It  was,  however,  due  to  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  what  is  a  technical  matter,  and 
a  mere  rule  of  procedure  which  imder  ordinary  circumstances 
would  be  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  has  become  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  system  that  has  brought  about  the  very  greatest 
and  most  significant  results  in  establishing  a  responsive  and 
responsible  government  in  England. 

Let  me  state  briefly  just  what  that  budgetary  system  is: 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  procedure  by  which  a  responsible 
minister  representing  the  entire  ministry,  which  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  comes 
before  and  appeals  to  the  Houise  of  Commons  as  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  electorate,  and  lays  before  the  House 
both  a  program  of  social  action  and  a  plan  to  finance  the  activ- 
ities of  the  government  for  a  definite  period.  This  means  that 
an  executive  official  representing  the  executive  arm  of  the 
government,  that  is,  the  division  or  section  of  the  government 
that  is  to  carry  out,  execute,  and  do  things,  presents  a  program 
of  work  that  the  government  proposes  to  carry  out 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  placing  before  the  chosen  represen- 
tatives of  the  p>eople  the  working  mechanism  of  the  state  for 
a  definite  period,  usually  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  "We  pro- 
pose to  do  thus  and  so":  All  of  the  leading  measures  of  legis- 
lation, all  of  the  measures  that  the  executive  must  take  to 
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enforce  existing  legislation,  that  is,  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  state  as  agreed  upon  in  the  past,  as  well  as  those  which 
the  House  of  Commons  is  about  to  be  asked  to  consider  for 
the  present  and  future, — all  of  these  measures  are  brought 
together  imder  one  general  review,  and  they  are  tied  up  definitely 
with  the  financial  measures  that  are  necessary  to  carry  them  out. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment.  Before  concluding  this  exposi- 
tion of  the  system  of  budgetary  procedure  and  its  significance 
as  an  instrument  of  democratic  rule,  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  recent  discussion  of  "The  Province  of  the  State'* 
in  which  some  interesting  but  quite  different  views  are  pre- 
sented from  that  principle  of  centralization  and  responsibility 
in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government  for  which  I  am  pre- 
paring your  minds.  There  was  revived  about  a  year  ago,  in 
a  very  interesting  volume  by  Sir  Roland  K.  Wilson,  an  effort 
to  present  and  defend  a  very  old  view  of  the  State  generally 
known  to  us  as  "the  policeman's  club  theory"  but  which  Sir 
Roland  calls  "Voluntaryism"  or  the  least  possible  coercion.  He 
frankly  admits  his  great  indebtedness  to  Bentham  and  to 
Herbert  Spencer,  that  is,  to  "Herbert  Spencer  of  the  social 
static  days,  not  the  synthetic  philosopher  of  later  years."  The 
Benthamite  view  of  the  state  which  insists  upon  the  reform 
of  Criminal  Law  Procedure  and  the  reform  of  the  Courts  as 
the  arm  of  the  government  that  enforces  the  law,  and  em- 
phasizes that  as  the  chief  fimction  of  the  state,  practically  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  kinds  of  state  activity,  and  the  Spen- 
cerian  view  of  the  state  as  brought  out  in  "Social  Statics," 
which  regards  everything  as  infringement  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
individual,  in  his  person  or  property, — these  are  the  foundations 
or  perhaps  rather  the  tests  of  soimd  political  action  and  of 
legislation  which  Sir  Roland  would  have  us  accept. 

It  would  seem  to  many  persons  that  that  view  of  the  state 
has  long  since  gone  out  of  fashion.  Nevertheless  here  is  a 
very  interesting  and  quite  up-to-date  volume  by  Sir  Roland 
K.  Wilson,  in  which  he  discusses  al  the  modem  questions, 
from  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  extension  of  state  activities 
in  matters  of  education,  to  the  particular  sickness  insurance 
bill  proposed  by  Lloyd  George,  which  was  in  the  process  of 
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second  reading  at  the  time  Sir  Roland  finished  his  volume. 
And  we  have  a  definite  stand  taken  against  the  whole  drift  of 
modem  tendencies  in  legislation,  in  England  at  any  rate,  on 
the  theory  that  the  British  Constitution  commits  the  British 
nation  to  a  view  of  the  State  based  upon  voluntaryism,  in  order 
that  the  protection  of  liberty  which  has  been  from  time  immemo- 
rial the  chief  fimction  of  the  British  State,  in  accordance  with 
that  view,  should  be  preserved. 

Sir  Roland  K.  Wilson's  voluntar3rism  sets  out  with  a  defini- 
tion of  the  state  as  "a  justice-enforcing  association"  and  pro- 
poses to  have  the  powers  of  government  restricted  absolutely 
to  those  activities  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  justice. 
This  would  permit  of  coiurse  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  judicial  tribimals,  the  maintenance  and  direction  of  a 
police  force  "to  deal  with  individual  law-breakers  and  contu- 
macious persons,"  and  of  military  and  naval  armaments  "to 
assme  the  general  supremacy  of  the  state  against  organized 
rebellion  within  the  territory  and  against  attacks  of  foreign 
powers  without."  It  would  also  provide  for  certain  depart- 
ments of  administration  such  as  a  foreign  office,  a  colonial 
office,  a  fiscal  department,  a  department  of  public  works  and 
management  of  the  public  domain,  and  also  for  the  custody 
and  maintenance  of  dangerous  or  derelict  individuals  such  as 
criminals,  Iimatics,  some  paupers  who  should  be  compelled, 
however,  to  return  a  part  of  the  cost  of  their  keep  by  enforced 
labor,  guardianless  children,  etc.  It  would  also  provide  for  a 
legislative  department  and  a  supreme  assembly,  or  combination 
of  assemblies  for  legislation  and  general  control.  These,  to- 
gether with  a  few  minor  state  functions,  as  Sir  Roland  calls 
them,  such  as  the  registration  of  necessary  facts  upon  whidi 
the  operations  of  even  so  little  government  as  he  deems  desir- 
able would  depend,  bring  us  to  the  end  of  legitimate  govern- 
ment activities  and  define  the  province  of  the  state.  Nothing 
is  taken  from  anyone  by  coercion  either  in  taxes  from  which 
those  who  do  not  pay  may  profit,  or  in  restraints  upon  liberty 
not  actually  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  acknowledged 
right  to  either  property  or  liberty.  There  is  to  be  no  state 
provided  or  controlled  education  either  higher,  secondary  or 
elementary,  except  possibly  a  modictun  of  the  latter  for  pauper 
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children,  no  provision  for  public  worship,  art,  patronage  of 
science,  libraries  nor  any  of  those  '^fundings"  of  the  social 
surplus  by  which  it  is  aistomary  now-a-days  to  conserve  and 
pass  on  from  generation  to  generation  the  richest  heritage  of 
social  life  and  modem  civilization. 

Even  public  health  measures  are  for  the  most  part  taboo 
and  the  great  body  of  social  legislation  in  all  countries  would 
be  necessarily  outlawed  though  Sir  Roland  disrlaims  such 
intention.  This  is  voluntaryism  and  with  government  thus 
hobbled,  it  might  even  be  safe,  as  Sir  Roland  suggests,  to  have 
universal  equal  suffrage,  land  nationalization,  and  some  other 
extensions  of  present-day  state  f imctions  without  making  vol- 
untaryism serve  any  less  as  an  antidote  to  socialism.  Vol- 
untaryism on  its  positive  side  would  help  to  relieve  government 
and  the  state  from  some  of  its  hardest  tasks, — ^impossible  tasks 
as  Sir  Roland  views  them, — and  thus  possibly  release  energies 
for  the  more  efficient  performance  of  more  elementary  tasks, 
at  least  those  more  closely  connected  with  the  enforcement 
of  justice. 

While  it  is  no  part  of  my  present  intention  to  expound  fully 
or  criticize  the  underlying  philosophy  of  voluntaryism,  certainly 
not  to  misrepresent  it  through  partial  statement,  it  does  seem 
worth  while  to  point  out  that  a  clever  English  writer  in  an 
up-to-date  discussion  of  modem  English  life  adheres  funda- 
mentally to  a  view  of  the  state  that  most  persons  would  not 
expect  to  find  outside  the  fossil  collections  of  political  science 
museums,  and  entirely  overlooks  the  real  and  possible  agencies 
of  control  of  state  activity  or  of  collective  action  applicable  even 
to  the  provisions  for  public  education  which  have  been  de- 
veloped and  are  secured  through  the  English  budgetary  system 
combined  with  the  other  safeguards  to  democracy  whidi  the 
present  scheme  of  parliamentary  government  in  England  affords. 

Over  against  Sir  Roland's  argument  we  have  Professor  W. 
Jethro  Brown's  contention  that  every  consecutive  step  in  legis- 
lation in  the  nineteenth  century  has  constituted  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  consciously  to  expand  the  sphere 
of  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  not  to  restrict  it,  that  every 
proper  restriction  placed  upon  liberty  is  in  the  interest  of  greater 
liberty  of  the  individual  and  in  order  to  assure  and  protect  him 
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in  a  greater  freedom  to  do  more  things  which  he  would  not  be 
strong  enough  unaided  to  do  without  the  prohibition  of  his 
doing  the  things  he  is  prohibited  from  doing,  and  also  to  give 
more  individuals  liberty  to  do  more  things  than  they  have  ever 
done  before.  You  have  in  those  two  opinions  the  contrasting 
views  of  the  great  contending  forces  which  have  evolved  in  all 
coimtries  where  free  governments  exist  and  popular  sovereignty 
is  expressed  in  a  legislative  assembly  with  real,  substantial  and 
final  powers.  Do  we  fear  state  activity  because  it  is  always 
less  eflSicient  than  volimtary  association  wherever  the  latter  is 
possible,  or  because  we  are  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  con- 
trolled in  justice  to  all  and  serve  the  ends  of  a  real  democracy? 

Let  me  now  return  to  the  subject  of  the  English  budgetary 
system.  What  happens  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
or  some  other  member  of  the  Cabinet  selected  for  that  purpose, 
whoever  it  may  be,  but  always  speaking  for  the  Cabinet  as  a 
whole,  that  is,  for  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
comes  before  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  plan  of  work, 
tied  up  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  doing  the  work?  He 
looks  upon  the  state  as  a  collective  agency  with  almost  xm- 
limited  powers  of  coercion  and  extent  of  resources  for  doing 
things.  He  speaks  for  the  ministry  as  a  whole  which  is  virtu- 
ally a  committee  of  the  leaders  of  the  majority  in  Parliament. 
The  critical  fimction  which  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons performs  when  he  rises  to  question  the  Chancellor  or 
any  representative  of  the  executive  department  upon  any  act 
of  the  Government,  is  very  important,  because  on  any  pro- 
posal any  member  has  a  right  to  raise  a  question  about  it. 
Likewise  with  respect  to  the  results  of  past  legislation,  if  he  has 
information  as  to  the  actual  workings  of  the  governmental 
activities  in  his  district  or  in  any  part  of  the  realm,  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  raise  questions,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Grovemment  will  reply  to  them  and  defend  the  action  or  pro- 
posal of  the  Government.  Thus  is  furnished  an  opportimity 
to  the  individual  legislator  scarcely  known  in  American  legis- 
latiures  to  make  a  reputation,  and  an  even  greater  opportunity 
for  service  and  for  leadership,  open  to  the  yoimgest  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  all  times. 

Now,  I  would  not  have  taken  so  much  time  to  discuss  these 
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relations  of  the  budget  system  to  legislation  if  it  did  not  have, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  vital  relation  to  the  more  f imdamental 
problem  involved  in  our  discussion  here  to-day  which  has  to 
do  with  the  relation  of  efficiency  to  liberty  as  shown  in  legis- 
lation and  the  exercise  of  the  superior  authority  of  the  State. 

The  progress  made  by  modem  Germany  in  the  development 
of  a  strong  national  government  in  which  divergent  types  of 
race,  language,  religion  and  industrial  enterprise  have  been 
imited  and  welded  into  a  most  eflFective  working  mechanism 
for  the  expression  of  the  collective  power  of  the  nation  would 
not  have  won  the  admiratign  of  the  world  and  deserved  the 
widespread  imitation  it  has  received  in  other  coimtries,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  predominant  social  character  of  legislation  of 
the  Empire  during  the  last  forty  years.  The  schoolmaster  has 
had  a  large  part  in  instilling  loyalty  to  the  state,  obedience  to 
authority,  and  in  moulding  individual  character  to  subordinate 
private  to  public  interest  because  the  state  has  made  the  school- 
master strong  and  given  him  both  the  opportunity  and  the 
motive  through  the  service  it  has  rendered  the  individual  citizen. 
It  has  developed  governmental  policies  and  created  a  sodal 
environment  worthy  of  the  support  which  the  schoolmaster  has 
cultivated  for  it  and  worth  the  cost  it  has  entailed. 

The  secu  ity  of  life  and  property  has  been  no  empty  meaning 
phrase  in  the  Fatherland.  It  has  meant  for  rich  and  poor  alike 
a  security  of  economic  life,  a  protection  from  exploitation  in  the 
enjoyment  of  sanitary  housing  and  public  necessities  of  all 
kinds,  a  protection  from  the  more  serious  hazards  of  illness, 
invalidity,  old  age,  and  even  to  some  extent  of  irregularity  of 
employment.  It  has  meant  on  the  positive  side  an  enlargement 
through  cooperative  and  governmental  agencies  of  opportimi- 
ties  for  education  and  development  of  individual  skill  and  talent 
unrivalled  elsewhere  in  the  world  and  impossible  of  realization 
where  such  collective  and  governmental  enterprise  is  not  found 
and  such  matters  are  left  to  individual  initiative  alone. 

With  the  autocratic  power  exercised  by  the  executive  arm 
of  the  government  in  the  Prussian  state  and  throughout  the 
German  Empire  there  has  been  manifest  a  concern  for  the 
weaker  elements  in  the  nation,  a  paternalistic  desire  to  conserve 
the  weaker  members  of  the  body  politic  and  an  enforcement 
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upon  the  stronger  elements  of  the  state  of  a  responsibility  to 
that  end,  that  has  not  been  found  in  any  other  modem  state 
to  the  same  extent. 

Of  course,  all  this  seems  to  be  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  that 
older  view  of  English  liberty  that  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  associate  with  our  theoretical  concept  of  the  state;  it  is  at 
the  opposite  pole  to  our  American  theories  of  liberty,  so  far  as 
we  have  had  any  philosophy  governing  legislation.  Legisla- 
tion has  been  developed  through  pressure  largely  coming  from 
spontaneous  forces  outside  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  state. 
It  has  not  been,  with  us,  the  result  of  any  conscious  planning 
upon  the  part  of  a  responsible  executive.  We  elect  governors, 
and  presidents,  legislators,  and  congressmen,  for  short  terms; 
they  hardly  are  well  fixed  in  office  and  scarcely  have  become 
faniiliar  with  their  routine  duties,  until  the  electorate  is  very 
likely  to  change  its  mind  and  put  in  representatives  of  the 
other  party;  and  we  have  no  machinery,  we  have  no  budgetary 
system,  by  which  the  electorate  can  do  anything  more  than  make 
the  most  fragmentary  proposals,  let  alone  making  definite  plans 
covering  the  operations  of  government  for  a  series  of  years.  In 
fact,  many  of  our  legislators,  because  of  the  pride  they  take  in 
the  initiation  of  legislation,  resent  upon  the  part  of  governors  and 
presidents  and  executive  officers,  any  attempt  to  formulate  legis- 
lative proposals;  and  so  the  legislative  proposals  do  not  get 
before  the  electorate  for  criticism  in  the  same  way  they  do 
imder  the  English  sjrstem,  neither  are  they  considered  by  an 
executive  that  assumes  responsibility  for  the  electorate,  whether 
the  electorate  has  any  control  over  its  executive  or  not. 

In  the  educational  influences  moulding  our  social  life  in 
America  and  creating  a  demand  for  social  legislation  suited  to 
the  needs  of  a  great  democracy  so  rich  in  its  endowment  of 
natural  resources  and  in  its  wealth  of  hiunan  resources  by 
reason  of  the  free  intermingling  of  the  pioneer  spirits  of  many 
races,  we  have  been  consciously  guided  more  by  the  teachings 
of  German  theory  than  by  the  somewhat  stronger  instinctive 
impulses  of  our  inherited  English  traditions.  But  we  have  not 
yet  worked  out  what  would  seem  to  be  entirely  feasiUe,  the 
basis  for  a  happy  blending  of  both  theories  of  state  action  by 
which  we  would  secure  the  maximum  of  the  results  of  Ger- 
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man  effidency  together  with  the  control  consonant  with  the 
English  safeguards  to  individual  liberty. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers,  I  am  told,  has  said:  ''The 
American  people  want  ^dency,  but  if  they  cannot  get  it 
except  at  the  price  of  individual  liberty,  they  will  do  without 
it,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  That  seems  to  me  a  very  true 
diagnosis,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  cannot  have  both. 

It  may  seem  at  first  glance  that  we  are  begging  the  entire 
question.  First  of  all,  do  we  want  effidency?  Do  we  want  to 
use  the  state  as  an  agency  for  making  us  freer  as  individuals 
to  do  more  things  effidently,  to  aid  us  to  do  the  things  we  do 
imdertake  more  effidently,  and  to  protect  our  collective  interests 
as  well  as  our  individual  interests?  We  have  our  individual 
liberty  restricted  in  many  ways  now  and  imder  any  system  of 
government.  Is  it  not  true  perhaps  that  it  is  more  restricted 
by  ineffidency  and  wastefulness  in  government  than  it  would 
be  if  government  did  all  it  does  now  and  more,  but  did  its  work 
more  effidently? 

The  first  steps  toward  the  reconciliation  of  effidency  and 
liberty  in  governmental  activities  in  America  must  be  to  make 
government  more  effident  and  economical,  and  more  directly 
subject  to  popular  and  universal  democratic  control.  That 
means  a.  new  mechanism  of  legislation,  more  powerful  execu- 
tives, more  centralization  of  authority  and  the  means  of  en- 
forcing responsibility  to  the  popular  will.  It  means  that  the 
schoolmaster  must  widd  the  power  that  is  his  due  in  turning 
the  minds  of  the  coming  generation  of  dtizens  into  new  paths 
and  toward  new  ideals.  The  traditional  attitude  of  the  fathers, 
which  had  some  justification  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
has  little  place  in  the  economic  and  sodal  conditions  of  the 
present.  We  must  cease  to  regard  all  government  as  a  neces- 
sary evil  which  must  be  gagged  and  fettered  so  that  it  cannot 
do  us  harm  and  we  must  set  it  free  from  the  checks  and  balances 
which  have  rendered  it  altogether  too  impotent  to  do  us  good, 
in  order  that  it  may  serve  our  growing  needs  for  collective  and 
constructive  enterprises. 

Having  thus  far  examined  briefly  some  of  the  imderlying 
theories  of  state  activity  and  the  basis  for  an  adequate  popular 
control  of  state  authority  as  expressed  through  the  legislative 
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function  of  the  state,  I  now  propose  to  conclude  with  a  few 
observations  on  the  specific  problem  of  state  education. 

It  is  no  longer  with  us  in  America  a  debatable  question  that 
we  are  to  have  a  state  system  of  education  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  imiversity.  While  oiu:  states  have  been  very  slow 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  all  the  modem  needs  of  a  com- 
plete public  school  system  and  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
development  of  the  latest  devices  for  rendering  such  a  system 
highly  efficient,  we  have  recognized  the  principle  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  two-thirds  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union,  and 
practically  in  the  recent  legislation  of  all,  that  education  in  all 
its  manifold  aspects,  not  merely  the  elementary  school  but  also 
the  high  school,  the  continuation  school,  the  trade  and  voca- 
tional school,  and  the  imiversity  with  all  its  professional  schools, 
is  a  state  fimction.  Henceforth  education  is  not,  in  theory  at 
least,  like  poor  relief,  public  health  and  sanitation,  fire  protec- 
tion, etc.,  to  be  left  largely  to  the  meagre  resoiurces  of  local 
taxation  and  to  the  tender  mercies  and  illogical  vagaries  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  smallest  imits  of  local  government,  imaided, 
to  formulate  the  policies  and  pay  the  bills  for  the  support  of 
our  educational  system.  We  have  at  least  arrived  at  state 
standards  and  a  very  considerable  amount  of  state  aid  to  local 
communities  in  the  execution  of  those  policies  and  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  we  shall  have  national 
policies  of  education  and  national  aid  to  states  and  local  com- 
mimities  in  their  execution.  In  these  respects  it  is  true  that 
England,  France,  and  Germany  are  far  ahead  of  us  on  the  road 
that  all  progress  dictates  we  must  travel.  Yet  it  was  only  a 
little  over  a  century  ago  that  Von  Humboldt,  who  foimded 
the  University  of  Berlin  as  the  crown  of  a  complete  system  of 
national  education  after  he  became  in  1808  Minister  of  Worship 
and  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,  had  previously  in  his  "  Sphere 
and  Duties  of  Government,"  published  in  1791,  vigorously  op- 
posed national  education.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  no  more 
consistent  in  theory  than  we  are  ofttimes  in  practice  when 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  essay  he  gives  us  two  such  con- 
trasting opinions  as  the  following: 

"That  the  whole  or  any  large  part  of  the  education  of  the 
people  should  be  in  state  hands,  I  go  as  far  as  any  one  in  de- 
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precating.  ...  A  general  state  education  is  a  mere  contriv- 
ance for  moulding  people  to  be  exactly  like  one  another;  and  as 
the  mould  in  which  it  casts  them  is  that  which  pleases  the  pre- 
dominant power  in  the  government,  whether  this  be  a  monarch, 
a  priesthood,  an  aristocracy,  or  the  majority  of  the  existing  gene- 
ration, in  proportion  as  it  is  efficient  and  successful,  it  estab- 
lishes a  despotism  over  the  mind,  leading  by  natural  tendency 
to  one  over  the  body."* 

"The  state  should  require  and  compel  the  education  up  to 
a  certain  standard  of  every  himian  being  who  is  bom  its 
citizen/'* 

Mill  himself  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  any  standard  once 
set  would  naturally  be  increased  and  that  the  state  cannot 
very  well  require  and  compel  without  providing  the  means  of 
compliance.  Certainly  a  half  century  after  the  publication  of 
his  essay  on  liberty  he  would  have  had  no  groimds  for  the  results 
he  anticipated  from  "a  general  state  education"  and  could 
scarcely  have  imagined  any  private  sjrstem  better  controlled 
by  both  tradition  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  day  and  more 
diversified  in  its  cultivation  of  individual  character,  modes  of 
conduct  and  types  of  skill  and  culture  than  that  resulting  from 
the  state  aided  and  supervised  educational  institutions  of 
Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Sadler,  of  the  British  Board  of  Education, 
who  has  made  such  exhaustive  studies  of  foreign  systems,* 
speaks  very  appreciatively  of  the  German  system  and  those 
modelled  on  it  as  "calculated  to  produce  what  is  organizable 
and  imitative  rather  than  what  is  creative  and  independent" 
because  "at  a  time  like  the  present,  which  is  a  time  not  only 
of  national  and  social  consolidation  but  of  new  departures  and 
readjustments  of  aims  and  principles,  both  sets  of  qualities  are 
necessary;  and  the  habit  of  subordination  without  the  gift  of 
initiative  may  prove  more  perilous  in  the  long  run  than  the 
gift  of  initiative  unaccompanied  by  trained  power  of  subordi- 
nation." Thus  the  German  system  might  be  expected  to  cor- 
rect its  own  deficiencies  and  in  any  event  its  excellencies,  as 
Dr.  Sadler  well  recognizes,  consist  in  its  responsiveness  to  the 

*  From  Chap.  V  of  essay  On  Liberty,  p.  205. 
•On Liberty,  p.  187. 

*  See  Board  of  Education,  Special  Reports,  Pari.  Papers,  1902. 
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national  spirit  and  temperamental  qualities  of  the  German 
people,  such  as  their  devotion  to  knowledge,  the  self-sacrificing 
labor  of  their  teachers,  their  cultivated  homes,  parental  interest 
in  the  progress  of  their  children,  their  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains,  etc.,  and  no  dangers  from  the  machinery  of  state 
control  in  which  Dr.  Sadler  thinks  some  peril  lies,  will  be  serious 
so  long  as  the  popular  control  can  be  secured  which  will  keep 
it  responsive  to  the  German  national  life. 

That  state  education  might  motild  citizens  after  a  single 
pattern  is  not  anything  that  we  need  fear,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  experience  now  of  several  generations,  and  especially  the 
experience  of  more  recent  years,  which  have  witnessed  so  re- 
markable a  development  in  varieties  of  public  education  in 
our  own  coimtry  and  in  practically  all  modem  coimtries.  The 
danger  rather  is  that  education,  like  other  state  activities,  will 
not  be  suflSdently  controlled  by  the  electorate  so  as  to  repre- 
sent and  be  responsive  to  the  changing  theories  of  our  own 
times,  to  their  new  needs,  and  especially  to  the  demands  of 
eflidency. 

Why  is  it  that  the  German  school  develops  an  efficiency  along 
particular  lines  that  are  particularly  suited  to  the  German 
state?  It  is  because  there  is,  assimiing  to  act  as  a  trustee  for 
the  people,  a  conscious  planning  power,  a  central  executive. 
We  may  not  like  to  hand  over  our  liberties  in  that  way  to  so 
highly  a  centralized  power,  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  that 
efficiency,  we  can  get  it  through  diffused  general  and  more 
democratic  control  only  as.  we  develop  the  machinery  for  mak- 
ing our  governments  responsive  and  responsible.  There  is  one 
thing  that  the  schoolmaster  can  do  that  is  fimdamental.  The 
teacher  must  inculcate  a  different  social  psychology  from  that 
which  is  the  most  prevalent  at  the  present  time  in  this  country, 
and  indeed,  in  every  other  country  that  I  know  anything  about, 
outside  of  the  German  Empire.  We  need  in  America  a  social 
psychology  that  will  instil  in  the  yoimgest  pupils  in  the  public 
schools,  and  will  disseminate  through  the  entire  population  to 
all  ages,  the  spirit  of  faith  in  public  service,  and  willingness  to 
participate  in  public  service  for  the  state,  not  because  neces- 
sarily the  state  is  superior  to  the  individual,  or  to  any  collec- 
tion of  individuals,  not  because  it  is  a  thing  outside  of  oiu:- 
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selves,  but  because  it  is  our  collective  organization  for  doing 
things  that  we  cannot  do  as  individuals,  nor  by  means  of  any 
lesser  authority  than  that  which  the  state  itself  possesses. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  brief  paragraph  from  Dr.  Frederic 
C.  Howe's  recent  interesting  volume  on  "  Socialized  Germany," 
which  brings  out,  I  think,  the  way  the  new  social  psychology 
works  there.  He  is  sjpeaking  of  the  state  socialism  of  modern 
Germany.  He  says:  ''And  state  socialism  has  reacted  on  the 
people.  It  has  not  only  increased  their  dependence  on  the 
state;  it  has  created  afifection  for  the  state  as  well.  One  expla- 
nation of  the  devotion  of  the  German  people  to  the  Fatherland 
is  the  devotion  of  the  Fatherland  to  the  people.  This  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  psychology  of  modem  Germany,  a  factor 
that  has  been  generally  overlooked.  We  in  America  find  this 
difficult  to  comprehend.  For  with  us  the  state  performs  but 
few  services  for  the  citizen.  Our  political  philosophy  permits 
everyone  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleases.  Neither  the  nation, 
the  states,  nor  the  cities  engage  in  any  positive  helpful  activi- 
ties. Germany  has  the  other  point  of  view.  The  common 
good  is  a  matter  of  constant  concern,  and  the  state  is  the  greatest 
of  all  agencies  of  service.  More  than  3,000,000  persons  are  in 
civil  service.  This  is  one  person  out  of  every  twenty.  And 
state  positions  are  highly  prized.  They  carry  dignity,  social 
position,  permanent  tenmre,  and  a  pension  on  retirement.  These 
employees  and  those  dependent  on  them  believe  in  the  Father- 
land and  all  that  it  stands  for.  It  is  their  whole  life  to  an 
extent  that  is  difficult  for  us  to  imderstand.  In  addition,  and 
this  is  very  important,  the  state  looks  after  the  individual  in 
coimtless  ways.  It  serves  him  all  the  time.  The  service  is  of 
a  paternal  sort,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  German 
people.  And  this  in  turn  creates  a  reciprocal  love  on  the  part 
of  the  people  for  the  state.  In  addition  they  have  a  sense  of 
conmion  ownership  in  the  railroads,  the  telegraph,  the  mines, 
forests,  and  the  agricultural  estates.  There  are  insurance 
fimds  which  provide  against  accidents,  sickness  and  invalidity, 
as  well  as  the  old-age  pensions.  If  a  citizen  lives  in  a  dty, 
as  forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  people  do,  he  is  a  joint  owner  of 
the  street  railways  and  gas,  water  and  electric-lighting  plants, 
as  well  as  numerous  other  activities  which  touch  his  life  in  many 
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ways.  He  is  educated  in  the  pubKc  schools;  the  teacher,  the 
health  officer,  and  even  the  rdief  committees  come  to  him  as 
aids  to  his  ambition  and  his  wdlbdng.  Even  the  taxes  are 
adjusted  so  as  to  fall  most  heavily  on  those  best  able  to  bear 
them.  For  the  bulk  of  the  revenues  of  the  cities  and  a  large 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  come  throu^  the  income  tax, 
a  tax  that  is  paid  directly  and  that  is  consciously  felt  by  the 
payer.  The  payment  of  direct  taxes  in  turn  creates  an  interest 
in  the  state  and  its  many  activities.  And  nowhere  in  the 
worid  do  people  pay  taxes  more  willing  than  in  Germany." 

There  is  another  ade  to  the  picture,  which  so  fair  an  observer 
as  Dr.  Howe  does  not  fail  to  notice.  After  describing  with 
deamess  and  enthusiasm  the  immense  gains  and  the  compara- 
tive security,  richness,  and  happiness  of  life  for  the  great  mass 
of  men  in  socialized  Germany,  Dr.  Howe  has  also  this  to  say 
in  somming  up  his  conduaons:  ''It  should  not  be  inferred  that 
there  are  no  faults  in  the  system  described.  Paternalism  and 
autocracy  involve  costs  of  a  serious  diaracter.  They  are  polit- 
ical, social,  and  personal.  They  are  costs  to  the  individual. 
And  as,  according  to  our  conception  of  sodety,  the  state  exists 
for  the  individual  rather  than  the  individual  for  the  state, 
they  are  costs  to  the  state  as  well.  And  the  most  serious  price 
which  the  Gennans  pay  for  an  autocratic  state  is  caste,  a  caste 
that  runs  through  the  very  fibre  of  the  state.  Caste  is  found 
everywhere.  And  it  is  not  challenged  by  the  majority  of  the 
people.  It  is  assumed  that  the  individual  is  bom  to  his  place 
in  sodety  and  that  only  in  exceptional  cases  may  he  hope  to 
rise  from  iL  That  is,  of  course,  most  true  of  politics,  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  old  privil^ed  dasses  who  consider  that 
they  have  an  almost  divine  right  to  rule.  It  extends  even  to 
the  dties,  where  some  concessions  have  been  made  to  represen- 
tative institutions. 

''Caste  prevails  in  all  social  intercourse.  Qffidal  rank  car- 
ries an  authority  and  a  distinction  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
civilized  country.  This,  too,  is  part  of  the  bureaucratic  idea 
of  the  state.  It  strengthens  the  caste  to  identify  with  itself  a 
large  number  of  people. 

"Caste  rules  in  education.  This  is  possibly  the  most  serious 
criticism  that  can  be  made  against  the  educational  system  of 
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Germany.  It  affects  the  universities  in  which  conformity  is 
the  <^>en  door  to  advancement.  This  destroys  criticism,  it 
censors  the  intellectuals,  it  identifies  the  entire  scientific  world 
with  the  state,  and  the  state  as  interpreted  by  the  ruling  caste. 
This  is  a  fault,  imhappily,  of  higher  educational  institutions  in 
other  coimtries,  but  nowhere  is  the  intellectual  and  scientific 
world  so  frankly  and  officially  identified  with  the  state  as  in 
Germany.  The  same  is  true  of  the  church  which  is  a  state 
institution. 

'^Elementary,  secondary,  and  technical  education  partakes  of 
the  same  caste  system,  the  same  state  control.  The  individual 
child  is  educated  for  the  station  in  life  to  which  he  is  bom. 
Schools  are  classified  accordingly.  The  choice  once  made  is 
in  the  majority  of  cases  irrevocable.  Moreover,  all  education, 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher,  is  pyramided  to  a  central 
control.  There  is  state  and  for  the  most  part  imperial  imi- 
formity.  Localities  are  not  permitted  to  experiment  as  they 
do  in  America;  the  local  school  board  is  not  autonomous  as  it 
is  with  us.  The  child  is  moulded  by  the  state,  to  the  state's 
idea  of  what  is  best  for  the  state,  and  only  incidentally  what 
is  best  for  the  child.  There  is  uniformity  rather  than  variety, 
and  in  consequence  that  initiative  so  characteristic  of  America 
is  almost  wholly  lacking  in  the  average  child. 

"Prussia  has  ironed  out  personal  individuality  by  the  educa- 
tional system  described.  She  has  also  ironed  out  most  of  the 
individuality  of  the  states,  an  individuality  that  made  the 
Germany  of  ^ty  years  ago  what  she  was  to  the  world.  And 
this  is  a  terrible  loss,  as  is  any  system  that  fails  to  awaken  and 
keep  alive  the  spontaneity  and  resoiurcefulness  of  the  people. 

"There  is  nothing  democratic  in  the  German  idea  of  the  state. 
The  measmres  enumerated  have  not  been  carried  through  by 
the  Sodal  Democratic  party,  although  it  has  imdoubtedly  been 
indirectly  responsible  for  much  of  the  public  opinion  that 
sanctioned  them.  There  was  nothing  like  referendum  to  ascer- 
tain public  opinion.  Nowhere  in  German  statecraft  is  there 
any  belief  in  democracy  or  representative  institutions  or  in 
manhood  suffrage.  Even  in  the  more  democratic  states  of  the 
south  the  suffrage  is  limited  by  property  qualifications. 

"State  socialism  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  feudalism.    It 
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has  its  roots  far  back  in  German  traditions  and  the  eiqperiences 
of  the  people.  It  is  the  eighteenth-century  state  adjusted  to 
twentieth-century  conditions.  And  it  has  largely  made  Ger- 
many what  she  is,  a  menace  and  a  model,  a  problem  to  states^ 
men  of  other  countries,  and  a  pathfinder  in  sodal  reform." 

Is  then  democracy  foreordained  to  inefficiency  and  impotency 
in  the  organization  of  its  forces  to  promote  social  welfare?  Is 
autocracy  the  only  outcome  of  that  centralization  of  power 
and  responsibility  which  seems  so  essential  to  sodal  achieve- 
ments and  is  liberty  to  be  forever  subject  to  benevolent  des- 
potism? No,  not  if  the  remarkable  progress  of  government  in 
American  dties  during  the  past  two  or  three  decades  teaches 
us  the  lessons  it  should.  No  one  questioned  the  fairness  of 
Bryce's  condusions  more  than  a  quarter  century  ago  when  in  the 
American  Commcmwealth  he  pointed  out  that  in  the  govern- 
ment of  its  munidpalities  American  democracy  had  failed 
miserably,  and  no  one  questions  to-day  that  we  have  succeeded 
through  centralization  of  power  and  the  application  of  new 
machinery  to  government  in  making  dty  governments  rela- 
tively models  of  effident,  honest,  and  capable  administration 
of  more  complex  business  undertakings  than  have  yet  been 
tried  in  the  governments  of  the  states  or  nation,  and  with  a 
gain  rather  than  a  loss  in  democratic  character.  No,  Prussian 
autocracy,  caste,  militarism  and  all  that  goes  with  the  imfor- 
tunate  historical  traditions  of  the  Prussian  state  while  they 
have  played  their  part  in  the  making  of  the  modem  German 
nation,  have  not  been  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
sodal  polidei  which  have  made  that  nation  great  and  strong 
enough  to  stand  such  a  handicap.  We  here  in  America  are 
not  yet  a  nation  in  any  such  vigorous  sense  but  out  of  the 
Aggregation  of  radal  and  even  sectional  groups  which  constitute 
the  rapidly  growing  populations  of  many  of  our  states,  and  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  we  have  the  possibilities  of  build- 
ing a  nation  on  the  traditions  of  liberty  and  democratic  control. 
It  will  not  take  shape,  however,  or  give  birth  to  a  patriotism 
that  makes  it  worth  fighting  for,  until  we  place  sodal  welfare 
above  individual  rights,  until  we  cultivate  sodal  polides  and 
sodal  legislation  defining  and  using  the  collective  authority  and 
power  of  the  nation  to  create  a  sodal  wealth,  security,  and 
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welfare  in  which  every  individual's  voice  and  share  shall  consti- 
tute his  priceless  and  greatest  individual  right. 

Let  the  schoolmaster  in  America  bestir  himself  and  the  still 
more  numerous  schoolmistress  sei^e  her  <^portimity,  forget  to 
teach  the  hackilied  and  dead-letter  phrases  of  the  constitution, 
and  cast  aside  the  formal  civics  that  never  gets  beyond  a  dry 
description  of  government  as  it  might  have  worked  but  never 
did,  and  instil  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  to-day  a  real  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  what  our  dty  councils,  commis- 
sions and  legislatures,  the  health,  labor,  education,  and  other 
departments  of  dty,  state,  and  national  governments  are  doing 
or  failing  to  do  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  e^ch  commimity. 
Let  them  above  all  fight  the  cynicism  that  regards  a  public 
officer  as  a  weakling  or  a  crook.  Let  them  foster  a  respect  and 
ambition  for  public  service  of  every  kind,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  a  new  national  spirit  will  be  aflame. in  the  land, 
and  the  genius  of  the  American  people,  enriched  as  it  has  been 
by  the  pioneer  spirit  of  so  many  lands,  will  devise  the  neces- 
sary machixiery  for  sodal  and  democratic  government  in  which 
liberty  and  effidency  are  no  longer  alternatives,  but  are  one 
in  the  basic  institutions  of  a  free,  happy,  and  united  people. 

Note — The  above  article  by  Professer  Lindsay  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of 
addresses  given  before  the  staff  of  Teacheis  CoUege  with  the  aim  of  studying  the 
basic  principles  which  must  underlie  a  system  of  education  suited  to  the  needs  of 
a  democratic  society  such  as  ours.  An  important  topic  discussed  throughout  the 
series  is  the  nature  of  the  state  and  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  it.  The  next 
article  of  the  series  will  be  by  Professor  Thomdike  and  will  be  printed  in  the  Nov- 
ember number  of  the  Record. 

Addresaes  of  this  series  given  previous  to  this  and  printed  in  the  Recosd  are: 
"  Education  for  Citizenship  "  by  Dean  James  E.  Russell,  March,  1916. 
**  Organization  in  American  Education  "  by  Professor  John  Dewey,  March,  191 6 
''Politics  and  Education"  by  Professor  Charles  A.  Beard,  May,  1916. 


THE  USE  OF  CHILDREN'S  INITIATIVE  IN 
BEGINNING  READING 

By  ANNIE  £.  MOORE 
Imtnictor  in  Elementary  and  Kindergarten  Education,  Teachers  College 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  given  today  to  the  question 
of  providing  abundant  opportunity  in  school  for  the  exercise  of 
initiative  on  the  part  of  children.  The  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  such  provision  in  the  lower  grades  is  the  urgency  of 
the  demand  that  children  shall  early  master  the  technique  of 
reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic;  and  that  in  the  art 
of  reading  especially  this  mastery  shall  proceed  along  certain 
very  narrowly  prescribed  lines.  As  a  result  of  this  attitude,  a 
large  nimoiber  of  highly  elaborate  Systems  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing beginning  reading  have  been  evolved,  few  of  which  leave 
any  scope  for  the  independent  effort  of  yoxmg  pupils  or  for 
individual  variation  in  procedure.  With  a  perfection  of  detail 
which  leaves  little  for  the  individual  teacher  or  child  to  con- 
tribute, this  elaborated  material  is  dealt  out  from  day  to  day; 
and  by  much  drill  of  one  kind  or  another,  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  method,  the  little  pupils  are  carried  along.  Some 
of  the  modem  methods  of  beginning  reading  ofifer  a  little  more 
opportunity  for  self-directed  effort  on  the  part  of  children  than 
do  others,  but  in  all  of  them  the  teacher  is  the  center  and  the 
dispenser  of  knowledge  for  many  weeks. 

It  often  has  been  remarked  that  children  who  learn  to  read 
at  home  as  the  result  of  their  own  desire,  do  so  largely  through 
spontaneous  effort  and  by  the  use  of  a  variety  of  means.  Very 
often  they  begin  with  the  alphabet.  They  spell  words  in  signs, 
in  newspapers,  and  in  story  books  and  ask  someone  to  pro- 
noimce  them.  Frequently  they  follow  with  their  eyes  the 
printed  page  as  favorite  stories  and  poems  are  read  aloud  to 
them,  noting  where  certain  prominent  and  oft-repeated  words 
occur.    Gradually  these  selections  are  unconsciously  memorized' 
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and  certain  words  are  singled  out  so  often  that  at  last  they 
come  to  be  known  wherever  they  are  seen.  Many  children  are 
keen  enough  to  pierce  through  the  vagaries  of  the  English 
language  and  by  making  associations  of  sound  between  such 
words  as  y7y,  try,  pig,  big^  and  the  like,  to  build  up  for  themselves 
a  working  basis  of  phonetics.  These  are  exceptional  children  but 
the  conditions  of  their  learning  also  are  exceptional. 

The  question  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  many  children 
might  not  pass  almost  unconsciously  into  the  art  of  reading, 
and  largely  by  their  own  spontaneous  effort,  if  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  right  stimuli  and  freed  from  subjection  to 
highly  spedalized,  closely  regulated  methods,  applied  by  over- 
anxious adults  who  are  determined  that  nothing  shall  interfere 
with  the  particular  scheme  in  vogue.  For  example,  the  names 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  taboo  in  many  of  the  accepted 
plans  for  teaching  beginning  reading.  Parents  are  advised  not 
to  encourage  their  children  to  learn  the  names  of.  the  letters 
on  the  ground  that  such  knowledge  will  interfere  with  a  par- 
ticular method  used  in  the  school.  Calling  the  letters  in  a 
word  (or  spelling)  and  asking  what  the  word  is,  also  interferes 
with  soimd  foundational  work  according  to  another  large  group 
of  specialists.  By  teachers  who  ardently  espouse  the  ''whole 
thought,''  content,  or  sentence  method,  the  tendency  of  chil- 
dren to  pick  out  single  words  would  be  discouraged.  To  the 
advocate  of  a  systematic  phonetic  method,  any  effort  of  the 
child  directed  along  other  lines  would  be  considered  very  waste- 
ful and  therefore  carefully  to  be  guarded  against.  Thus,  one 
avenue  after  another  which  children  have  foimd  useful  in  teach- 
ing themselves  to  read  is  blocked  successfully  in  school,  sup- 
posedly in  the  interests  of  economy.  Even  where  an  eclectic 
method  is  used,  very  little  has  been  done  to  devise  ways  by 
which  the  child  may  help  himself  in  the  learning  process. 

The  purpose  of  the  experiment  here  described  was  two- 
fold;— ^first,  to  see  what  could  be  accomplished  in  beginning 
reading  through  self-directed  individual  effort  with  the  mini- 
mum of  group  work  conducted  by  the  teacher;  second,  to  note 
the  children's  reactions  in  contact  with  materials  calculated  to 
lead  to  reading,  in  order  to  select  those  which  seemed  to  have 
the  strongest  appeal  and  to  be  most  effective. 
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For  several  years  I  have  de^ed  to  institute  some  practical 
attempt  at  solving  the  questions  suggested,  but  not  until  the 
winter  of  1914-15  was  an  unobstructed  path  found.  Then  it 
was  decided  that  we  might  begin  an  experiment  with  the  most 
advanced  group  in  the  Horace  Mann  Kindergarten.  We  started 
with  these  children  because  a  first  grade  class  was  not  available. 
The  element  of  anxiety  as  to  progress  thus  was  removed,  since 
kindergarten  children  are  not  expected  to  learn  to  read. 

As  we  had  an  alUed  problem  to  solve — ^that  of  the  fuller  utili- 
zation in  primary  grades  of  the  abilities  and  knowledge  acquired 
in  the  kindergarten — ^it  seemed  a  good  thing  to  conduct  the 
experiment  with  kindergarten  children  imder  the  direction  of 
teachers  experienced  in  both  kindergarten  and  primary  work. 
Since  pupils  cannot  be  promoted  to  the  first  grade  in  this  school 
at  mid-year,  there  are  always  a  number  of  children  who,  though 
not  ready  for  the  first  grade  in  September,  by  February  are 
reaching  out  for  something  not  provided  by  the  ordinary  kinder- 
garten activities.  The  object,  however,  has  not  been  to  see 
how  much  primary  work  might  be  introduced  into  the  kinder- 
garten, but  to  work  out,  under  very  free  conditions,  materials 
and  methods  which  might  prove  valuable  in  primary  grades. 

I  was  assisted  ably  in  the  experiment  of  191 5  by  Miss  Clara 
£.  Kaps,  a  Teachers  College  student  in  elementary  education, 
and  in  1916  by  Miss  Harriet  Howard,  a  student  in  kindergarten 
education.  Points  of  contact  with  the  other  kindergarten  activi- 
ties were  looked  after  by  Miss  Charlotte  Garrison,  director  of 
the  kindergarten. 

The  first  group  in  the  experiment  consisted  of  ten  children 
whose  average  age  was  5  years,  11  months,  at  the  time  we 
began,  February,  191 5.  The  second  group  consisted  of  twelve 
children  whose  average  age  was  5  years,  9  months,  at  the  time 
we  began,  February,  1916. 

Provision  for  the  exercises  described  could  be  made  for  half 
hour  periods  two  or  three  days  a  week  through  one  semester 
only,  because  those  directing  the  work  could  give  it  but  limited 
time.  The  first  group  starting  in  February,  1915,  was  engaged 
in  these  activities  only  28  periods  or  14  hours  in  all,  the  child 
most  regular  in  attendance  having  about  12  hours  and  the 
child  least  regular  having  about  9  hours.    The  second  group 
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Starting  in  February,  1916,  had  30  periods  or  15  hours,  the 
largest  amount  of  time  for  any  one  child  being  28  periods  or 
14  hours.  Individuals  worked  independently  with  materials 
of  their  own  choice  most  of  the  time.  Not  more  than  one  hour 
in  every  ten  was  given  to  group  exercises,  including  time  for 
the  use  of  the  reflectoscope. 

In  this  report  it  is  necessary  to  describe  in  succession  the 
various  activities  and  materials  used.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
several  different  materials  and  activities  were  introduced  almost 
simultaneously.  From  these,  free  choice  was  made  by  the 
children  and  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  exercises  did  not 
succeed  each  other,  one  being  well  developed  or  exhausted 
before  another  was  begun,  but  that  many  lines  of  work  were 
going  on  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  definite  step  in  the  work  was  to  acquaint  the  chil- 
dren with  their  own  names  in  printed  form.  They  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  marking  their  work  in  some  manner  imderstood 
by  themselves,  usually  by  printing  either  the  first  name  or  the 
initials.  Some  trouble  had  been  experienced  in  distinguishing 
the  proper  chairs  for  individual  children  according  to  their 
size,  and  we  decided  to  print  their  names  on  cards  and  fasten 
these  on  the  backs  of  the  chairs.  Later,  when  new  lockers 
were  installed  we  put  each  child's  name  on  his  locker.  The 
children  needed  but  a  few  minutes  to  learn  the  appearance  of 
their  own  names  and  they  never  made  a  mistake  afterward. 
Several  children  soon  learned  to  recognize  other  n^mes  as  well 
as  their  own. 

Boxes  of  colored  crayons  had  been  distinguished  up  ^o  this 
time  by  a  paper  of  the  proper  color  pasted  on  the  ends  of  the 
boxes.  It  was  suggested  that  the  printed  names  of  the  colors 
attached  to  the  boxes  woud  be  a  convenient  way  of  marking 
them.  An  outfit  of  No.  17  Superior  T)rpe  was  provided  and 
in  the  holder  which  is  furnished,  the  words  red,  yellow,  blue, 
green,  etc.,  were  set  up.  The  children  did  the  printing,  which 
is  simply  a  stamping  process,  and  cut  the  labels  apart.  They 
also  sorted  the  labels  and  pasted  them  on  the  boxes.  Even 
then  they  did  not  know  all  the  words  at  sight,  and  a  puzzle 
designed  by  Miss  Kaps  was  introduced  by  means  of  which  they 
could  teach  themselves  to  recognize  the  words.    As  similar 
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puzzles  for  other  related  word  groups  were  used  a  description 
will  be  in  order. 

A  key  card  was  made  on  which  were  pasted  squares  of  paper 
of  various  colors.  The  names  of  the  colors  were  printed  beside 
the  squares.  Separate  small  cards  each  containing  a  single 
colored  square  and  other  cards  of  the  same  size  each  containing 
a  corresponding  word  were  provided.  The  puzzle  was  to  match 
up  all  the  colors  and  words,  using  the  key  card  at  first  and  then 
discarding  it.  This  puzzle  was  very  popular  with  the  children 
and  in  191 5  was  chosen  more  frequently  than  any  other  material 
except  the  printing  outfits.  Many  other  puzzles  involving  the 
reading  of  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  were  invented,  and  in  all 
of  them  the  element  of  individual  control  was  present  so  that 
the  children  could  use  them  entirely  alone  and  know  whether 
work  was  correct  or  not. 

Reading,  making  and  using  signs  offered  a  rich  field  for  in- 
teresting activity.  Signs,  Which  are  everywhere  about  the  child 
in  a  dty  environment,  are  an  early  source  of  interest  in  the 
printed  symbol.  Often  in  connection  with  their  building  with 
the  big  floor  blocks  the  children  made  crude  attempts  at  pro- 
ducing such  signs  as  For  Rent,  Bank,  Keep  Out.  It  was  not 
at  all  imcommon  for  them  to  notice  the  signs  about  the  school 
and  college  buildings  and  in  the  neighborhood  and  to  attempt  to 
find  out  what  they  told.  They  always  asked  about  a  placard 
that  occasionally  was  placed  on  the  door  of  the  kindergarten 
room  annoimcing,  "This  room  is  not  open  to  visitors  today," 
picking  out  the  different  words  and  asking  what  they  were. 
They  discovered  also  the  meaning  of  the  words  Push,  Pull, 
In,  Out,  attached  to  certain  doors  and  showed  interest  in  the 
significance  and  use  of  such  signs  as.  Take  East  Elevator,  Take 
West  Elevator,  Please  Keep  Off  the  Grass,  and  many  others. 

About  the  time  we  began  this  experiment,  the  custom  of 
stopping  street  cars  on  the  near  side  of  the  street  was  intro- 
duced in  New  York,  and  numerous  notices  containing  the 
annoimcements.  Cars  Stop  Here,  or  Cars  Do  Not  Stop  Here, 
were  posted  conspicuously  at  different  comers.  Several  of  these 
signs  were  near  the  school  and  the  children  noticed  them  on 
their  walks  and  soon  could  tell  what  each  said.  We  found  that 
several  of  the  group  already  were  familiar  with  such  signs  as 
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Subway,  Express,  Local,  Up  Town,  Down  Town,  U.  S.  Mail. 
Some  of  these  were  printed  on  cardboard  and  were  freely  used 
by  the  children  in  connection  with  their  representation  of  the 
environmental  life,  particularly  through  the  medium  of  the 
large  floor  blocks. 

The  children  also  made  signs  for  themselves.  The  Superior 
Type  outfit  was  used  for  matter  of  permanent  or  general  interest 
sudi  as  labels,  valentines  and  greetings,  and  titles  of  pictures. 
The  form  had  to  be  set  up  by  the  teacher  and  the  child's  activity 
consisted  in  stamping,  cutting  out,  sorting,  and  applying  to  the 
desired  end.  Another  sort  of  type  was  used  very  freely  by  the 
children.  We  found  this  type  small,  and  inexpensive,  similar  to 
the  ''Price  and  Sign  Marker"  and  we  bought  several  sets.  There 
is  one  objection  to  this  type,  however.  It  contains  only  capital 
letters.  We  also  allowed  die  children  to  use  the  more  complete 
''Price  and  Sign  Marker"  which  contains  a  full  upper  and  lower 
case  alphabet.  They  learned  to  put  the  type  back  in  correct 
alphabetical  order  after  using  it,  because  they  found  it  incon- 
venient to  have  to  search  for  letters  which  had  been  misplaced. 
Those  who  knew  the  order,  gradually  taught  those  who  did 
not.  With  these  outfits  the  children  love  to  print  their  own 
names,  various  signs  for  their  village  stores,  hotels,  boats, 
engine  houses,  banks,  and  other  enterprises.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  signs  which  the  children  have  made  and  used: 
Toy  Shop,  Hotel,  Grand  Central,  Macy,  Bank,  Flowers,  To 
Rent.  One  day  after  several  of  these  signs  had  been  made  and 
aflSxed  by  their  owners,  we  noticed  a  group  of  children  quite 
spontaneously  passing  around  the  play  village  asking  one 
another  what  the  different  signs  said. 

Other  environmental  interests  were  drawn  upon  for  material. 
Small  kodak  pictures  were  taken  of  the  group  and  of  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  different  activities  which  they  enjoyed,  such 
as  playing  on  the  campus,  working  in  the  garden,  swinging, 
feeding  the  squirrels,  climbing  ropes,  on  the  slide,  on  the  see- 
saw, and  at  tea-parties  with  dolls.  Then  individual  books 
called  "My  Kindergarten  Book"  were  planned.  Copies  of  the 
different  pictures  and  printed  slips  containing  explanatory 
phrases  or  sentences  were  given  to  the  children.  They  matched 
these  slips  to  the  pictures  a  number  of  times,  a  key  or  guide 
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set  being  accessible  whenever  they  needed  to  consult  it.  As 
soon  as  any  child  could  match  his  slips  independently,  he  under- 
stood that  he  might  complete  his  book  and  proceeded  to  mount 
pictures  and  titles,  and  to  tie  the  sheets  together.  A  few  of 
the  phrases  and  sentences  which  were  matched  to  appro- 
priate pictiures  were, — ^AU  the  boys  in  my  class;  All  the  girls 
in  my  class;  On  the  big  rock;  In  the  garden;  See-saw,  up  and 
down;  Down,  down  we  go,  (for  the  slide);  Up,  up,  so  high, 
(climbing  ropes) ;  Our  dolls,  Mary  Horace  Mann,  Charles,  Jack, 
Tom,  and  Betty. 

Some  of  the  best  work  that  has  been  done  in  recent  years 
in  beginning  reading  has  been  based  upon  literatiure.  Several 
popular  methods  require  the  children  to  memorize  verse  or 
stories  and  then,  by  frequently  pointing  out  oft-recurring 
phrases  and  words,  recognition  at  sight  is  secured.  This  pro- 
cedure provides  for  some  initiative  on  the  psjjit  of  the  children 
inasmuch  as  they  very  early  master  the  process  of  finding  out 
imknown  words  by  their  place  in  a  known  line  of  verse  or  story 
and  they  can  therefore  help  themselves  somewhat.  A  serious 
defect  in  this  method  is  the  lack  of  purpose  which  is  felt  by 
the  children  after  the  same  material,  with  but  slight  change 
of  thought,  has  been  read  over  and  over  again.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  six  weeks  to  be  spent  on  such  a  stOry  as  *^The 
Little  Red  Hen"  or  on  pafts  of  three  or  foiu:  Mother  Goose 
rhymes.  The  notion  is  very  prevalent  that  pupils  must  know 
with  absolute  certainty  every  word  in  a  given  story  or  rhyme 
before  another  is  introduced,  and  hence  the  weary  repetition 
of  the  same  thoughts  in  a  slightly  changed  phraseology.  Natural 
expression  constantly  is  checked  and  thwarted  because  the 
method  breaks  down  it  pupils  do  not  give  the  story  in  the  exact 
form  of  the  text  book.  What  has  been  dignified  by  the  term 
"content"  or  "thought"  method  is  often  sadly  lacking  in  this 
quality. 

Oiu:  children  have  occupied  themselves  with  pictiure  story 
books  and  with  a  varied  and  rich  selection  of  literature  pre- 
sented in  an  extensive,  rather  than  an  intensive  way.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment  we  foimd  they  possessed  a  wide 
knowledge  of  Mother  Goose  rhymes.  They  handled  and  talked 
about  at  least  thirty-five  pictures  illustrating  as  many  different 


The  Little  Girl  is  Printing  a  Sign  for  Her  Hotel.    The  Boy 
Arranging  a  Reading  Puzzle  Preparatory  to  Making 
His  Mother  Goose  Book.    See  pp.  330-343. 
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rh3anes,  and  a  few  children  knew  every  one  of  the  rhymes  in 
whole  or  in  part.  More  than  twenty  selections  were  known  by 
practically  all  the  children.  They  knew  also  a  large  number  of 
familiar  nursery  tales. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  sensible  and  economical  thing  in  general 
practice  to  capitalize  this  extensive  knowledge  when  the  children 
begin  to  read,  instead  of  limiting  them  for  weeks  to  one  or  two 
stories  and  a  very  small  vocabulary.  We  have  acted  in  the 
belief  that  charming  books  of  the  right  kind  handled  and  ex- 
amined freely  by  the  children  will  lead  in  time  to  the  singling 
out  of  certain  words  and  phrases  occurring  in  connection  with 
pictures.  They  may  learn  only  one  or  two  phrases  in  a  single 
selection,  but.  if  the  scope  is  great  enough  and  the  interest 
spontaneous  and  real,  there  should  be  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  words  mastered  with  no  drill  at  all  except  that  to 
which  the  children  themselves  resort. 

We  have  used  in  our  experiment,  the  Caldecott  Picture 
Books,  Walter  Crane's  "This  Little  Pig"  and  "Sing  a  Song  of 
Sixpence,"  Kate  Greenaway's  "Mother  Goose,"  "Heart  of  Oak 
Book,  No.  I,"  and  "Peter  Rabbit."  These  books  were  placed 
where  they  could  be  chosen  from  among  other  materials.  The 
only  suggestion  made  was  that  slips  be  placed  in  the  books  to 
mark  the  pictures  which  had  been  shown  with  the  reflectoscope 
and  which  the  children  would  like  to  see  again.  These  slips  had 
printed  on  them  some  explanatory  phrase  and  they  could  be 
placed  properly  only  when  read  correctly.  How  they  learned  to 
read  these  phrases  and  sentences  will  be  understood  when  the 
use  of  the  reflectoscope  and  reading  puzzles  is  explained.  The 
children  were  very  quick  and  accurate  in  placing  these  markers 
and  they  liked  to  do  it.  The  Greenaway  Mother  Goose  proved 
most  popular  for  this  exercise.  A  large  assortment  of  beautiful 
separate  pictures  illustrating  rhsrmes  and  stories  with  accom- 
panying titles  gave  pleasure  in  a  similar  way. 

Among  the  pictures  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  work  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  children's  knowledge  of  Mother 
Goose  and  other  literature,  were  two  dozen  of  the  Willabeek 
Le  Mair  postcards  and  about  an  equal  number  of  Stampkraft 
pictures.  On  seeing  the  pictures,  the  rhymes  were  redted 
quite  spontaneously  by  the  children  and  names  or  titles  were 
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given  to  the  pictures  such  as  Old  Mother  Goose,  Old  King  Cole, 
This  Little  Pig,  Three  Little  Kittens.  The  pictures  were  com- 
pared with  those  in  books  owned  by  the  children  and  in  the 
books  mentioned  above. 

The  children  decided  that  they  would  like  to  make  Mother 
Goose  books  for  themselves  and  thought  they  would  like  to  have 
names  for  the  pictures  similar  to  those  in  the  Caldecott  ajid 
Walter  Crane  books.  To  place  titles  properly,  they  saw  that 
it  was  necessary  to  read  them.  Reading-puzzles  were  made 
which  involved  the  matching  of  appropriate  titles  to  pictures. 
For  example,  Stampkraft  pictures  illustrating  well-known 
Mother  Goose  rhymes  were  selected.  They  were  mounted, 
and  under  the  pictures  the  phrase  or  couplet  selected  by  the 
children  was  printed.  Duplicate  pictures  were  mounted  on 
plain  cards  and  the  same  titles  were  printed  on  small  separate 
cards.  The  children  played  with  these  very  often,  impelled  by 
the  puzzle  interest  and  by  their  desire  to  make  the  books.  Li 
the  use  of  this  material  they  were  entirely  independent  from 
the  very  beginning.    The  following  is  the  usual  procedure. 

The  two  sets  of  cards  were  spread  out  on  table  or  floor  and 
the  duplicate  pictures  were  arranged  in  pairs.  Then  the  sepa- 
rate printed  cards  were  matched  to  the  pictures  which  had  no 
printing,  by  comparison  with  those  which  had.  Next,  a  few 
of  the  cards  containing  both  pictures  and4>rinting  were  put 
away  or  turned  face  down,  and  titles  were  placed  from  memory. 
The  children  proceeded  in  this  manner  until  all  the  guide  cards 
could  be  dispensed  with.  With  the  excq>tion  of  two  or  three 
children  out  of  the  twenty-two  who  were  in  the  two  groups  this 
process  was  not  very  long,  and  the  end  in  view,  that  of  inalfing 
the  books,  was  not  long  deferred. 

Tests  show  that  the  printed  slips  were  usually  distinguished 
at  first  by  some^utstanding  element  such  as  the  t:apital  M's 
in  Mistress  Mary  or  the  S's  in  Simple  Simon  and  such  dues 
serving,  there  was  often  no  recognition  of  other  words.    The 
next  step  was  to  cut  between  the  two  lines  of  a  couplet  as 
Baa,  baa,  black  sheep 
Have  you  any  wool? 
and  let  the  children  try  to  combine  the  two  lines  which  belong 
together.    A  few  ill-assorted  pairs  resulted,  causing  unbounded 
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merriment  and  incidentally  arousing  much  keener  observation. 
Such  funny  combinations  as 

This  is  the  man 
Went  to  market 

This  little  pig 

All  tattered  and  torn 

came  about  accidentally  and  later  many  such  jokes  were  pur- 
posely contrived,  the  perpetrators  always  calling  on  some  other 
child  to  read  the  combination. 

As  soon  as  an  individual  child  could  match  titles  to  pictures 
correctly,  he  proceeded  to  make  his  book.  A  set  of  twelve 
pictures  immounted,  sheets  of  mounting  paper,  and  twelve 
printed  slips  which  corresponded  to  the  titles  in  the  puzzle  were 
given  him.  The  children  often  worked  in  pairs,  consulting  and 
advising  each  other.  They  finished  at  different  times  and  took 
their  books  home  as  soon  as  they  could  read  the  rhymes  with 
the  pictures  covered. 

A  Peter  Rabbit  book  was  made  in  the  same  way. 

The  Congdon  materials  consisting  of  charming  pictures  with 
accompanying  verse,  separate  words  for  matching,  and  very 
satisfactory  frames  for  building  verses,  were  used  with  great 
delight. 

The  reflectoscope  proved  tabe  a^ery  valuable  and  delightful 
means^f  carrying  on  a  little  group  work.  We  used  the  Calde- 
cott,  Greenway,  Le  Mair,  Willy  Pogany  and  Stampkraf t  Mother 
Goose  pictures,  and  the  Stampkraft  Peter  Rabbit  and  Farm- 
yard Animal  pictures.  The  procedure  was  about  as  follows:  A 
series  of  pictures  dealing  with  familiar  subjects  was  selected. 
These,  with  a  few  words  of  e^lanation  prmted  below.  Were 
thrown  on  the  screen  one  at  a  time.  For  example,  the  Pogany 
picture  of  Boy  Blue  with  the  printed  title  may  be  thrown  on 
the  screen.  The  children  will  recognize  the  subject  and  will 
talk  freely  about  the  picture  and  the  story.  Other  pictures 
and  titles  will  follow.  Then  a  phrase  alone  will  be  thrown 
on  the  screen,  as  "Little  Boy  Blue."  and  the  children  will  be 
asked  what  the  next  picture  is  to  be.  In  this  maimer  the  series 
may  be  repeated,  the  reading  preceding  the  appearance  of  the 
picture  and  revealing  what  is  to  follow.    Occasionally  with  our 
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children  the  cue  to  the  anticipated  picture  consisted  of  two  or 
three  separate  words  as,  sheep,  black,  wool.  The  reading  never 
was  made  the  central  thing.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  the  pic- 
.  tures  and  telling  the  stories  was  the  main  object.  The  printed 
matter  for  one  picture  was  never  more  than  a  short  sentence 
as,  "Oh  where  has  my  little  dog  gone?"  or,  "Old  Mrs.  Rabbit 
and  four  little  rabbits." 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  minds  of  those  who  con- 
ducted and  observed  the  experiment,  that  the  keen  interest 
which  was  aroused  by  the  charming  pictures  and  the  unusually 
fine  social  opportimity  offered,  gave  a  vivid  impressiop)  of  the 
printed  words.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  th?  matter  of 
fixation,  such  a  presentation  is  piany  times  more  effective  than 
the  wearisome  exposure  of  a  succession  of  perception  cards. 

The  only  step  in  ph^mcTw^ch  we  cared  to  take  with  these 
children  had  to  do  with  initial  sounds  and  letters.  Most  of 
them  knew  the  meaning  of  the  term  "initials"  and  could  tell 
their  own  initials.  Pronouncing  distinctly  the  names  of  char- 
acters in  verse  and  story  we  asked  their  initials  as,  "What  are 
the  initials  of  Boy  Blue,  of  Betty  Blue?  What  are  the  initials 
of  Mistress  Mary,  of  Mr.  McGregor,  of  Miss  Muffet?  What 
are  the  initials  of  Jack  Spratt?"  Then  puzzles  involving  initials 
were  made  for  .the  children  to  play  with.  These  consisted  of 
cards  on  which  were  printed  "B.  B.  stand  for,"  "J.  S.  stand 
for,"  and  others.  With  passe  partout  binding,  shallow  pockets 
into  which  pictures  could  be  slipped  were  pasted  on  the  cards 
under  these  words  and  the  game  was  to  slip  the  proper  pictures 
into  the  pockets.  The  first  day  these  puzzles  were  shown, 
one  little  girl  who  wanted  one  to  play  with  but  who  had  to 
wait  imtil  another  time  because  other  children  chose  them  first, 
turned  instantly  and  quite  happily  to  one  of  the  printing  appli- 
ances and  proceeded  to  make  a  puzzle  herself.  She  printed 
several  initial  combinations  which  she  had  seen  and  then  began 
to  invent  new  ones.  She  had  "A.  A."  on  one  card  and  when 
asked  what  that  stood  for  said,  "A.  A.  stand  for  A  diller,  a 
dollar."  After  making  several,  she  took  her  cards  without 
pictures  aroimd  to  other  children,  asking  them  to  guess  her 
puzzles.  This  game  especially  was  popular  and  was  one  which 
several  children  enjoyed  engaging  in  together.  Such  groups 
always  were  formed  by  the  children  themselves. 
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In  the  future  we  do  not  expect  to  take  the  kindergarten 
children  into  another  room  at  scheduled  times  for  this  sort  of 
work.  It  was  necessary  to  do  this  while  we  were  evolving  the 
various  exercises,  but  we  feel  that  this  practice  tends  to  isolate 
certain  activities  from  the  life  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  whole. 
The  plan  is  to  have  a  cabinet  containing  these  new  materials 
at  a  convenient  place  in  the  main  kindergarten  room  where 
the  children  can  get  them  whenever  the  desire  or  the  need 
arises.  For  instance,  last  fall  the  children  were  decorating 
paper  plates  for  a  tea  party.  One  child  tried  to  make  an 
alphabet  plate  and  was  able  to  get  about  half  the  letters  arranged 
in  order.  That  was  the  time  to  direct  him  to  some  source  where 
he  could  >get  the  Help  he  desired. 

Last  spring  a  rabbit  was  brought  to  the  kindergarten,  and  the 
children  nailed  wooden  strips  on  a  box  and  then  painted  the 
box  as  a  cage  for  the  rabbit.  A  thoughtful  little  boy  without 
suggestion  from  any  one,  made  a  sign  for  the  cage  in  staggering 
letters  reading,  "Paint."  Perhaps  if  good  type  had  been  at 
hand  he  would  have  used  it.  There  are  scores  of  natural  situa- 
tions in  which  some  of  the  preliminary  steps  in  reading  may  be 
taken  provided  the  teacher  knows  how  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  children  and  has  the  necessary  tools  and  appliances. 

The  purposes  of  this  experiment,  as  explain^  before,  must 
be  considered  in  an  attempt  to  evaluate  results  and  to  arrive 
at  conclusions.  The  first  object  was  to  see  what  could  be 
accomplished  in  beginning  reading,  through  self-directed  indi- 
vidual effort.  Results  in  the  narrow  sense  would  call  for  an 
estimate  of  the  children's  ability  to  read.  No  child  arrived  at 
the  point  where  he  could  get  unfamiliar  thought  independently 
from  the  printed  page  and  it  was  not  expected  that  any  child 
would  accomplish  this.  The  attention  of  readers  of  this  article 
is  called  again  to  the  statement  on  page  332  regarding  the  brief 
amount  of  time  covered  by  the  experiment.  The  child  most 
regular  in  attendance  had  in  these  exercises  only  what  would 
be  equivalent  to  one  hour  a  day  for  fifteen  days.  In  the  first 
group,  the, number  of  words  which  they  knew  at  sight  in  any 
gelation,  ranged  from  fifteen  to  seventy  when  the  term  closed. 
After  a  vacation  of  nearly  four  months,  the  number  of  words 
remembered  ranged  from  six  to  sixty-five.  The  child  who 
remembered  only  six  had  been  very  slow  in  every  thing.     Several 
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of  the  group  who  had  done  the  best  work  attended  other  schools 
after  leaving  the  kmdergarten  and  we  had  no  means  of  knowing 
their  progress.  The  second  group  has  not  been  tested  for 
restilts  of  this  sort.  Their  regular  work,  however,  showed  that 
they  had  considerable  knowledge  of  phrases  and  words  which 
occur  in  many  primers  and  first  readers. 

Other  much  more  important  results  than  the  remembering 
of  words  in  beginning  reading  were  accomplished.^  The  chil- 
dren's consciousness  of  the  significance  of  reading  and  of  its 
importance  to  them  was  increased./  They  'earned  how  to  help 
themselves  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  how  to  invent  new  modes 
of  attack.  They  turned  eagerly  to  books  without  the  slightest 
pressure  from  the  teachers  and  showed  great  persistence  in 
mastering  the  difficulties  encountered.  A  truly  social  spirit 
prevailed  with  a  maximum  of  opportunity  for  the  individual. 
It  will  be  granted  readily  that  these  quaUties  are  not  present 
to  any  great  degree  in  the  ordinary  formal  modes  of  teaching 
beginning  reading. 

The  second  object  of  our  experiment  was  the  selection  of, 
materials  that  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  young  children 
and  those  which  seem  to  be  most  ^ective.  This  article  is 
sufficient  record  of  results.  The  appended  list  of  pictures, 
books  and  materials  is  compiled  only  from  those  we  found 
most  valuable. 

The  first  grade  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  is  being  reorgan- 
ized and  if  the  children  of  this  experiment  continue  in  the 
school,  we  expect  that  the  habits,  attitudes,  and  knowledge 
they  have  acquired  will  coimt  for  a  good  deal  in  next  year'^ 
work.  We  believe  that  all  of  the  exercises  described  would  be 
of  value  in  regular  first  grade  dsL^9^?s.^d  that  such  activities 
as  undirected  work  are  greatly  needed. 

List  of  Pictures,  Apparatus,  and  Books  Used 

Bradley's  Art  Pictures  (Large).    Mother  Goose  Series.    Milton 

Bradley  Co.,  New  York. 
Willebeek  Le  Mair  Post  Cards.    Two  series  of  Nursery  Rhyme 

subjects.    Child-lore  Book  Room,  New  York. 
Stampkraft  Pictures.    United  Art  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
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Primary  Reading  Equipment.     C.  H.  Congdon,  Chicago  and 

New  York. 
Annie  E.  Moore:    Stampkraft  Reading  Puzzles.    A.  G.  Seiler, 

1224  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 
Superior  Rubber  Type  No.  17. 
Price  and  Sign  Marker.    Permanent  Educational  Equipment 

Co.,  70  Fifth  Ave.*,  New  York. 
Caldecott  Picture  Books.    F.  Wame  and  Co.,  New  York. 
The  Three  Little  Pigs,    illustrated  by  Leslie  Brooke.    F.  Wame 

and  Co.,  New  York. 
This  Little  Pig.     Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane.     John  Lane, 

New  York.    . 
Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence.    Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane.    John 

Lane,  New  York. ' 
Mother  Goose.    Illustrated  by  Kate  Greenaway.    F.  Wame  and 

Co.,  New  York. 
Little  Mother  Goose.    Illustrated  by  Willie  Pogany.    McBride, 

Nast  and  Co.,  New  York. 
Beatrix  Potter:    Peter  Rabbit.    F.  Wame  and  Co.,  New  York. 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  No.  I.    D.  C.  Heath,  New  York. 
The  Merrill  Primer.    Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  New  York. 
The  Story  Hour  Primer.    American  Book  Co.,  New  York  and 

Chicago. 
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THE  BEARING  OF  THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY 
UPON  THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS 

By  AGNES  L.  ROGERS 
AMistant  in  Experimental  Education,  Teachers  College 

By  the  new  psychology  we  indicate  the  comparatively  modem 
psychology  based  upon  experiment  and  measm-ement.  The 
results  obtained  have  come  from  investigations  conducted  imder 
controlled  conditions  and  which  can  be  repeated  therefore  by 
other  investigators  and  verified.  The  older  analytical  psy- 
chology, which  used  the  method  of  introspection,  made  valuable 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  mental  pro- 
cesses, but  from  a  practical  point  of  view  it  is  more  important 
to  know  their  dynamical  character  and  functional  relations. 
This  is  true  particularly  in  teaching,  since  the  fimdamental 
problem  for  education  is  *'the  production  and  prevention  of 
changes  in  human  beings.'' 

Psychologists,  however,  have  made  relatively  few  experi- 
mental investigations  in  the  field  of  mathematics.  If  we  dis- 
regard arithmetic,  which  of  late  has  received  considerable 
attention  from  the  experimentalists,  we  find  that  most  of  the 
publications  dealing  with  the  psychology  of  the  subject  have 
used  the  older  methods  of  introspection  and  observation.  This 
is  not  surprising  when  we  recall  how  little  is  known  as  yet  of 
the  psychology  of  thought  and  how  indispensable  systematic 
observation  is  as  a  preliminary  to  experimentation.  The  result 
is  that  we  have  at  present  various  theories  of  a  speculative 
character  as  to  the  nature  of  mathematical  ability  which  still 
await  confirmation. 

Mobius  has  advanced  the  opinion  that  mathematical  talent 
is  a  special  capacity  independent  of  other  mental  capacities 
and  characterized  by  unusual  ability  in  imderstanding  relations 
of  number,  in  judging  relations  of  size,  and  in  concrete  imagery. 

Htlther,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  mathematical 
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genius  involves  no  specific,  fundamental  capacity;  it  consists 
merely  in  an  exceptional  ease  in  carrying  out  certain  thought 
operations  and  involves  marked  development  of  concrete  imag- 
ery, synthetic  imagination,  and  mathematical  understanding. 
Betz,  who  agrees  with  Hlither's  general  theory,  offers  a  different 
explanation  of  mathematical  ability.  He  contends  that  the 
mathematical  type  of  mind  is  characterized  by  a  special  clear- 
ness of  certain  '^minimal''  or  highly  abstract  ideas  and  by  the 
ability  to  manipulate  and  vary  these  ideas  with  ease  and  pre- 
cision. 

Henri  Poincar6,  the  distinguished  mathematician,  on  the 
basis  of  introspective  analysis,  gives  it  as  his  judgment  that 
mathematical  ability  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  very  sure  memory 
or  a  special  power  of  attention.  It  is  a  feeling  for  order  and  the 
concealed  relations  of  numbers  that  distinguishes  the  mathe- 
maticians from  other  men.  He  divides  mathematical  reasoners 
into  two  distinct  classes,  the  geometrical  or  intuitional  and  the 
analytical  or  logical  types. 

All  such  theories  are  interesting  but  singularly  barren  of 
fruitful,  practical  suggestions.  At  best  they  merely  indicate 
to  the  experimental  psychologists  promising  subjects  of  research. 
It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  experimentation  alone 
can  furnish  information  of  value  to  the  mathematics  teacher. 
On  the  contrary,  such  a  method  of  attack  as  that  of  Judd,  fur- 
nishes an  illuminating  account  of  the  mental  activities  that 
mathematics  demands.  This  accoimt  presents  an  excellent 
survey  of  the  simpler  psychological  processes  underlying  mathe- 
matics, which  have  been  experimentally  investigated,  describ- 
ing typical  mental  reactions  involved  in  mathematical  thinking 
and  analyzing  the  psychological  implications  of  the  text  books 
in  use  and  of  current  class-room  procedure.  In  comparison  the 
new  psychology  has  little  to  offer;  but  by  its  refinement  of 
method  it  undoubtedly  gives  promise  of  richer  results. 

Early  experimental  effort  natiu-ally  was  directed  to  analysis 
of  the  mental  processes  involved  in  the  simplest  branches  of 
the  subject,  namely,  arithmetical  operations.  The  work  in 
this  field  has  been  extensive  and  significant  for  mathematics 
in  general.  For  our  purpose  the  most  important  results  of  the 
statistical  studies  by  Rice,  Thomdike,  Stone,  Bonser,  Courtis, 
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Winch  and  Starch  *  are  the  demonstration  of  the  wide  range 
of  individual  differences  in  capacity  and  the  evidence  in  support 
of  the  specialization  and  independence  of  the  different  abilities 
involved  in  arithmetic.  The  extent  of  individual  differences 
had  already  been  shown  by  investigations  upon  other  mental 
functions;  its  demonstration  in  the  case  of  arithmetic,  however, 
was  exceptionally  striking.  Equally  remarkable  was  the  dis- 
covery that  a  high  degree  of.  excellence  in  the  fundamental 
processes  may  be  present  along  with  a  low  degree  of  skill  in 
arithmetical  reasoning,  and  vice  versa.  Indeed,  it  was  found 
that  a  similar  variability  prevailed  among  the  fundamental 
processes  themselves.  These  results  led  Fox  and  Thorndike 
to  prophesy  that  the  abilities  tested — ^addition,  multiplication, 
fractions,  rational  computation  and  problems — bear  little  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  mathematician. 

The  amount  of  experimental  investigation  accomplished  in 
algebra  and  geometry  falls  far  short  of  the  work  done  in  arith- 
metic. If  we  exclude  the  recent  efforts  to  establish  standards 
for  algebra  by  Thorndike,  Monroe,  and  Rugg,  a  new  line  of 
activity  which  cannot  but  have  considerable  effect  upon  the 
teaching  of  algebra,  we  find  that  in  all  the  experimental  investi- 
gations published,  with  two  exceptions,  the  data  have  been 
school  and  college  marks  or  class  lists.  Correlations  have  been 
calculated  between  mathematical  ability  as  a  whole  and  ability 
in  other  school  subjectsf,  and  in  brief  the  result  has  been  that 
fairly  high  positive  correlations  have  been  obtained. 

An  interesting  attempt  to  secure  a  more  complete  and  detailed 
analysis  of  mathematical  intelligence  was  made  in  1910  by 
William  Brown.  He  used  the  same  statistical  method  of  corre- 
lations, obtaining  his  data  from  a  school  examination  in  algebra, 
geometry,  and  arithmetic.  He  corrected  the  papers  by  two 
methods,  first,  according  to  ordinary  school  standards,  and 
second,  according  to  a  differential  system  of  marking  based  on 
an  introspective  analysis  of  the  intellectual  processes  involved 
in  answering.  His  principal  results  were  that  geometrical 
ability  and  algebraic  ability  are  not  related  except  through 
their  connection  with  arithmetical  ability,  which  is  of  some 

*  See  bibliography  in  H.  B.  Howell's  A  Foundational  Study  in  the  Pedagogy 
of  Arithmetic 

t  See  Columbia  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Vol.  XI,  No.  2. 
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interest  in  connection  with  the  present  effort  to  correlate  these 
subjects  more  closely,  and  that  memory  of  preceding  proposi- 
tions is  the  central  ability  in  geometry,  being  related  most  inti- 
mately to  other  forms  of  geometrical  ability.  This  is  in  harmony 
with  his  opinion  that  school  mathematics  and  higher  mathe- 
matics relate  to  different  forms  of  ability  and  it  raises  the  whole 
question  of  the  distinction  between  school  mathematics  as  it 
is  and  as  it  might  be.  The  fact  that  it  is  now  advocated  by 
some  mathematicians  that  the  concepts  of  higher  mathematics 
should  be  introduced  into  the  secondary  school  suggests  that 
even  if  Brown's  conclusion  is  true  of  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
it  need  not  be  with  different  methods  of  teaching  and  other 
standards.  In  any  event  his  experimental  procedure  should 
lead  us  to  accept  his  statements  with  caution;  for  obviously 
the  "psychologizing"  of  examination  papers  is  an  unsatisfac- 
tory manner  of  measurement,  and  further  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals examined  was  relatively  small. 

Another  statistical  study,  carried  out  in  the  Dartmouth  p)eda- 
gogical  department  under  the  direction  of  F.  C.  Lewis,  deserves 
mention  because  of  the  new  departure  in  method.  Instead  of 
using  ordinary  school  marks  as  data,  tests  were  given  in  orig- 
inals in  geometry  and  in  practical  reasoning  and  the  scores  made 
in  these  were  correlated.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  these 
tests  were  adequate  measures  of  the  abilities  in  question;  but 
the  mode  of  procedure  plainly  marks  a  step  in  advance  and  the 
results  are  noteworthy.  The  students  of  each  of  twenty-four 
groups  were  arranged  in  two  series,  the  first  according  to  their 
ranking  in  mathematical  reasoning  and  the  second  according 
to  their  ranking  in  practical  reasoning.  It  was  found  that  of 
the  first  five  mathematical  reasoners  from  each  group,  63%  were 
at  the  foot  of  the  practical  reasoning  series,  conspicuous  for 
their  ineflBiciency  in  practical  reasoning;  and  of  the  pupils  at  the 
foot  of  the  mathematical  reasoning  series,  47%  were  conspicuous 
for  their  positions  at  the  head  of  the  practical  reasoning  series. 

These  statistical  inquiries,  like  the  earlier  accounts  based  on 
introspection  and  observation,  are  interesting  rather  than  help- 
ful. Their  general  outcome  can  be  expressed  briefly  in  the 
statement  that  a  high  correlation  exists  between  eflStdency  in 
mathematics  and  efficiency  in  other  subjects. 
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For  further  guidance  we  must  turn  to  general  psychology  and 
here  the  crucial  question  is  the  transfer  of  training.  Not  only 
do  experiments  on  transfer  yield  the  most  useful  suggestions  for 
methods  of  teaching,  but  upon  them  rests  ultimately  the  defense 
of  the  place  accorded  to  mathematics  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  school.  For  the  mathematicians  themselves  have 
admitted  that  all  the  facts  that  a  skilled  mechanic  or  engmeer 
would  ever  need  could  be  taught  in  a  few  lessons.  Consequently, 
very  little  of  the  mathematics  given  at  present  in  the  high  schools 
could  be  retained  on  the  groimd  of  its  practical  usefulness.  Nor 
does  the  conventional  value  of  mathematics  justify  the  time  and 
effort  it  entails.  Society  does  not  regard  an  individual  as  grossly 
ignorant  or  ill-informed  if  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  is 
extremely  meagre.  Current  opinion  rather  assumes  that  mathe- 
matical skill  is  highly  specialized  and  imrelated  to  general 
intelligence  or  culture.  The  ultimate  defence  of  the  retention 
of  mathematics  in  the  curriculum  rests  therefore  upon  its  gen- 
eral educational  value. 

What,  then,  are  the  established  results  as  regards  transfer 
of  training?  At  the  present  time  no  psychologist  of  repute 
denies  that  transfer  of  training  is  possible.  Experimentation 
has  shown  conclusively  that  practice  in  one  function  aflfects 
other  functions.  The  points  at  issue  are  the  extent  to  which 
transfer  takes  place  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is  secured. 
It  has  been  established  that  the  amount  of  transfer  varies  with 
the  degree  of  difference  between  the  functions  in  question. 
Change  either  in  the  content  or  in  the  method  of  study  reduces 
the  extent  of  the  spread  of  improvement.  Accordingly  the 
indirect  effect  of  practice  invariably  is  less  than  the  direct. 
Furthermore,  transfer  can  be  negative;  the  habits  or  mental 
acts  developed  by  a  particular  kind  of  training  may  inhibit 
rather  than  facilitate  other  mental  activities. 

Investigators  have  found  very  different  degrees  of  transfer 
efiFect  in  accordance  with  the  different  functions  tested  and  the 
different  experimental  conditions,  and  frequently  it  has  been 
extremely  small  in  amount.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  is 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  if  transfer  often  is  exceedingly  small, 
it  is  probably  always  (to  some  extent)  present,  and  a  very  small 
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spread  of  training  may  be  of  great  educational  value  provided 
it  covers  a  wide  enough  field.  As  Thomdike  points  out,  ''if  a 
hundred  hours  of  training  in  being  scientific  about  chemistry 
produces  only  one-himdredth  as  much  improvement  in  being 
scientific  about  all  sorts  of  facts  it  would  be  a  very  remunera- 
tive educational  force."  Certain  facts  also  must  be  kept  in 
mind  with  regard  to  the  smallness  of  the  transfer  obtained  in 
experimental  investigations.  For  the  most  part  adults  have 
been  used  as  subjects  in  these  investigations  and  with  adults 
we  would  not  expect  to  obtain  as  much  transfer  as  with  children. 
Whereas  in  the  young  and  immature  mental  habits  are  still  in 
process  of  formation,  in  adults  they  virtually  are  established 
and  in  consequence  any  improvement  made  in  training  is  prob- 
ably due  to  adaptation  to  special  conditions  and  therefore  not 
susceptible  of  generalization.  The  results  of  Dallenbach's 
experiments  on  visual  apprehension  in  school  children  strongly 
contrast  with  those  of  Whipple  and  Foster  on  adults  regarding 
practice  effects  and  cast  doubt  upon  the  common  assumption 
that  conclusions  derived  from  a  limited  nmnber  of  selected 
adults  necessarily  are  true  of  growing  children.  Again,  certain 
features  of  the  experiments  made  on  transfer  seem  distinctly 
unfavorable  to  spread  of  improvement.  Thus,  the  practice 
periods  usually  have  been  short  and  the  training  given  can  be 
described  fairly  as  work  at  high  pressure.  On  general  educa- 
tional grounds  we  do  not  believe  that  improvements  so  effected 
are  likely  to  transfer. 

We  may  say  further  that  the  processes  tested  in  the  labora- 
tory investigations  are  comparatively  simple.  They  differ  in 
marked  fashion  from  the  complex  processes  involved  in  Latin, 
mathematics,  or  science.  In  short,  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periments depart  so  radically  from  ordinary  dass-room  con- 
ditions that  it  well  may  be  questioned  whether  results  so  ob- 
tained can  determine  even  approximately  the  amount  of  trans- 
fer possible  in  the  case  of  the  school  subjects.  Even  where 
experiments  have  been  carried  out  in  the  school  room  as  by 
Winch  and  Sleight  the  methods  of  securing  greatest  transfer 
have  not  been  utilized  fully.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  conclude  that  even  if  but  slight  transfer  effect  has  been  found 
in  experimental  work,  judgment  against  a  wide  spread  of  im- 
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provement  in  general  should  be  suspended,  since  the  conditions 
favorable  to  generalization  were  absent. 

At  present  we  have  only  prophecy,  not  knowledge.  The 
experimental  results  so  far  obtained  are  so  paltry  and  limited 
compared  with  the  mass  of  facts  to  be  measured  in  the  case  of 
any  of  the  secondary  school  subjects  that  an  extreme  view  stands 
discredited.  It  is  possible,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  amount 
of  general  effect  produced  by  the  high  school  training  in  mathe- 
matics is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  typical  transfer  effects  of 
experimental  investigation.  But  measurement  of  the  actual 
changes  made  by  mathematics  has  still  to  be  accomplished. 

Psycholc^  has  a  more  positive  contribution  to  make  to  the 
second  point  in  dispute.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  variety  of 
opinions  as  to  the  ways  and  means  by  which  transfer  is  facili- 
tated. Identical  elements,  development  of  attention,  will, 
mental  imagery,  ideals,  divesting  Uie  essential  process  of  in- 
essential elements,  improvement  in  the  technique  of  learning, — 
all  these  have  been  suggested  as  causes  of  transfer  and  prob- 
ably all  do  function  to  some  extent  in  the  spread  of  improvement. 
There  is,  however,  a  growing  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the 
factors  operative  in  transfer  as  a  result  of  the  progress  made  by 
those  investigators  who  have  subjected  their  residts  to  careful 
analysis.  Prominent  among  such  studies  is  that  of  Ruger. 
In  this  article  his  conclusions  only  can  be  summarized  briefly. 

Ruger  foimd  four  general  factors  in  transfer  of  training. 
They  were  ideals,  attitudes,  concepts  of  method,  and  high  level 
of  attention.  The  formation  of  ideals,  such  as  a  general  idea 
of  efficiency,  was  an  important  element  in  the  spread  of  improve- 
ment from  one  activity  to  another.  Similarly,  the  attitudes 
adopted  facilitated  or  hindered  transfer.  Thus,  a  self-conscious 
attitude  restricted  progress  and  checked  transfer  while  an  atti- 
tude of  self-confidence  was  very  favorable.  Again,  concepts 
of  method  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  study.  The 
conscious  control  of  assumptions,  the  active  search  for  new 
h)^theses,  the  effort  to  distinguish  between  suggestions  and 
to  classify  them  appropriately,  the  deliberate  testing  of  hypoth- 
eses, and  the  generalization  of  these  methods  themselves 
together  with  the  realization  of  the  value  of  such  generaliza- 
tions contributed  greatly  to  transfer.    Above  all,  a  high  level 
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of  attention  was  an  indispensable  precondition.  Of  the  special 
factors  in  transfer  as  shown  in  Ruger's  study  the  most  important 
were  related  ideas.  Upon  these,  to  a  large  extent,  depends  the 
possibility  of  generalization.  We  have  been  apt  to  believe 
that  if  we  gave  individuals  a  theory  they  would  be  able  to  apply 
it  appropriately.  But  the  fact  is  that  children  have  to  be  taught 
as  carefully  to  apply  theory  as  to  understand  it  and  unless 
related  ideas  are  pointed  out  to  them  they  often  will  fail  to 
perceive  their  connection.  Ruger  found  in  his  experiments 
with  wire  puzzles  that  geometrical  concepts  played  no  part 
in  hastening  their  solution  and  that  the  greatest  transfer  was 
from  similar  puzzles.  Finally,  as  to  the  relation  of  habit  to 
transfer, — the  fact  that  certain  established  habits  could  be 
utilized  advantageously  in  new  conditions  did  not  lead  neces- 
sarily to  their  use.  The  recognition  of  the  identical  elements 
in  the  two  situations  was  often  absent  and  the  degree  of  transfer 
varied  directly  with  the  precision  of  analjrsis  of  the  similarity 
of  the  new  case  to  the  old. 

These  results  suggest  the  following  practical  injunctions: 
First,  proper  attitudes  should  be  cultivated  in  the  pupil.  Sec- 
ondly, attention  should  be  focused  on  the  art  of  learning  and 
on  methods  of  procedure  in  the  solving  of  problems  so  that  the 
pupils  should  be  stimulated  to  analyze  the  situation,  to  formu- 
late hypotheses,  to  criticize  and  evaluate  each  suggestion,  to 
be  systematic  in  selecting  and  rejecting  these  and  in  verifying 
them.  Further,  each  step  should  be  generalized  as  a  method 
so  that  there  should  be  deliberate  control  of  assumptions. 
Thirdly,  attention  should  be  directed  to  related  ideas  in  order 
that  as  many  as  possible  may  be  recalled  or  discovered.  Lastly, 
motivation  should  be  secured  and  attention  should  be  kept  at 
a  high  level.  By  such  means  the  experience  gained  in  mathe- 
matics will  tend  to  be  generalized  and  made  available  in  other 
fields. 
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SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  TRAINING 
OF  SCHOOL  NURSES 

By  ANNE  HERVEY  STRONG 
Profenor  of  Public  Health  Nursing.  Simmons  College 

When  we  consider  the  position  of  the  school  nurse  to-day 
we  are  reminded  of  Alice  at  one  stage  of  her  journey  through 
Wonderland. 

You  will  remember  that  once  in  the  Looking-Glass  country 
Alice  suddenly  found  herself  nmning  at  her  utmost  speed,  hand 
in  hand  with  the  White  Queen;  and  finally  after  all  her  running 
she  noticed  she  was  in  exactly  the  same  place  from  which  she 
had  started.  "In  our  coimtry  you  generally  get  somewhere 
else  if  you  run  very  fast  for  a  long  time  as  we  have  been  doing," 
said  Alice.  "A  slow  sort  of  country,"  said  the  Queen.  "Now 
here,  you  see,  it  takes  all  the  running  you  can  do  to  keep  in 
the  same  place.  If  you  want  to  get  somewhere  else  you  must 
run  at  least  twice  as  fast  as  that!" 

We  feel  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  slow  coimtry.  Public 
health  is  developing  with  tremendous  rapidity.  It  makes  con- 
stantly new  and  increasing  demands  upon  its  workers  and  its 
hopes  and  visions  of  one  year  crystallize  into  the  obligations 
and  necessities  of  the  next.  And  so  we  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  while  we  must  run  as  fast  as  we  can  to  supply 
to-day's  need  for  trained  workers,  to  meet  adequately  to- 
morrow's need  we  must  run  at  least  twice  as  fast  as  that. 

From  the  experience  and  knowledge  we  have  gained  it  is 
dear  that  the  school  nurse  needs  the  soundest  training  that 
can  be  given  for  work  so  far  reaching  and  so  full  of  public 
service  as  is  hers.  But  of  what  this  training  shall  consist,  just 
how  and  where  it  shall  be  given  are  not  so  evident.  Those  of 
us  in  any  way  concerned  with  her  training  are  facing  conditions 
which  change  so  rapidly  that  no  sooner  have  we  reached  even 
the  hope  of  conviction  as  to  content  and  method  than  new 
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opportunities  and  new  responsibilities  make  them  insufficient 
and    sometimes  obsolete. 

This  state  of  affairs,  characteristic  of  public  health  nursing 
in  all  its  forms,  is  true  especially  of  school  nursing.  For  here 
we  have  a  form  of  service  belonging  not  only  to  public  health 
but  to  education  as  well  and  both  are  highly  active  social 
movements.  As  they  broaden  and  develq)  so  must  school 
nursing  broaden  and  develc^,  charged  always  with  its  double 
set  of  responsibilities.  Clearly  then  the  training  of  women  for 
school  nursing,  while  in  part  identical  with  the  stiU  unsolved 
problem  of  the  best  training  for  public  health  nurses  in  general, 
presents  many  problems  distinct  and  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  women  who  first  went  into  tiiis  work,  Uke  all  pioneers, 
began  necessarily  without  special  instruction.  They  learned 
from  experience,  from  failure  and  success.  For  women  of  the 
pioneer  type,  aggressive  and  independent,  quick  to  see  and  quick 
to  apply,  this  school  of  experience  offered  useful  training;  for  a 
majority  of  those  who  have  followed,  it  is  too  costiy  a  method 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  work  and  of  the  worker. 
Within  a  few  years,  consequentiy,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
provide  special  preparation  for  tiiis  branch  of  work.  But  on 
account  of  its  unstandardized  and  fluid  condition  throughout 
the  country  we  still  are  far  from  ready  to  dogmatize  as  to  what 
the  content  of  that  experience  and  discipline  should  be.  How- 
ever, since  a  statement  of  a  problem  is  at  least  one  step  toward 
its  solution,  it  seems  worth  while  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
work  for  which  we  wish  our  students  to  be  trained. 

The  school  nurse  is  called  upon  almost  everywhere  to  i>er- 
form  certain  duties  too  familiar  to  all  of  us  to  require  more 
than  passing  mention.  Routine  dass  inspections  for  cleanliness 
and  for  communicable  disease  are  made  by  tiie  nurse  at  inter- 
vals varjdng  from  once  a  day  to  once  a  montii  where  the  service 
is  particularly  busy.  Even  in  the  latter  case  where  interest 
and  cooperation  are  had  from  both  pupils  and  teachers,  by 
health  leagues  and  similar  organizations,  cases  needing  atten- 
tion appear  to  be  reached  fairly  early.  Cases  referred  to  the 
nurse  are  seen  and  treated  daily  or  as  necessary  in  the  room 
set  aside  for  medical  work.  Where  medical  inspectors  are  em- 
ployed the  nurse  assists,  more  or  less,  with  physical  examina- 
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tions,  and  where  there  are  no  medical  inspectors  as  much  physi- 
cal defect  work  as  is  done  at  all  becomes  the  duty  of  the  nurse. 
In  either  case  she  does  the  follow-up  work  that  makes  the  ser- 
vice effective.  This  work  often  indudes  visiting  and  instruct- 
ing parents,  taking  children  to  clinics,  and  such  things  as  are 
required  to  bring  the  child  imder  treatment  and  to  continue 
the  treatment  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  These  and  other 
duties  frequently  take  the  nurse  into  the  children's  homes. 
She  keeps  most  if  not  all  of  the  records,  gives  first  aid  treat- 
ments, keeps  watch  of  sanitary  conditions  about  the  school, 
and  teaches  care  of  the  body  and  hygienic  living  in  season 
and  out  of  season  to  parents,  children  and  teachers. 

A  program  such  as  this  already  is  taxing  heavily  each  nurse's 
skill,  ingenuity,  and  intelligence.  Yet  constantly  more  and 
different  demands  are  made  upon  her.  This  is  true  especially 
in  commimities  where  the  work  is  new  or  just  about  to  be 
established,  as  school  administrators  more  and  more  realize 
the  importance  of  health  as  a  factor  in  the  educational  process. 
To  indicate  a  little  of  the  diversity  of  these  demands  I  should 
like  to  mention  several  of  the  requests  for  workers  that  recently 
have  come  to  us. 

One  commimity  sent  to  us  for  a  school  nurse  who  was  trained 
in  recreation  work  and  who  would  be  qualified  to  direct  all  the 
organized  recreation  and  to  supervise  the  school  playgroimd. 
Another  school  wanted  a  nurse  who  could  teach  also  the  regular 
classes  in  hygiene;  and  for  this  work,  quite  rightly,  normal 
training  and  successful  teaching  were  prerequisite.  Differing 
still  from  these  was  the  case  of  a  normal  school  that  wanted  a 
nurse  who  could  not  only  supervise  the  health  of  students  but 
also  act  as  social  director,  organizing  and  controlling  the  social 
life  of  several  hundred  young  women.  This  work  had  oppor- 
tunities for  influence  that  hardly  can  be  overestimated.  A 
smaller  institution  wanted  a  school  nurse  who  could  act  also 
as  director  of  physical  education.  And  a  rural  community 
wanted  to  find  a  sdiool  nurse  who  was  qualified  to  act  as  truant 
officer.  This  seemed  a  p>eculiarly  interesting  combination  of 
work  and  we  regretted  our  inability  to  find  anyone  fitted  to 
imdertake  it.  A  suburban  community  where  the  long  summer 
vacation  apparently  amoimted  to  nothing  more  than  a  dosed 
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season  for  pediculi,  wanted  to  find  a  nurse  who  could  conduct 
a  summer  playground,  teach  handwork,  organize  dubs  of  various 
sorts,  and  in  general  keep  the  children  healthy  and  busy.  It 
is  somewhat  naive,  of  course,  to  expect  to  solve  the  vacaticm 
problem  quite  so  easily,  but  the  work  was  interesting  never- 
theless and  there  was  wide  opportunity  for  the  school  nurse  to 
develop  it  according  to  her  conception  of  the  commimity's  needs. 

Many  requests  come  for  qualified  women  to  organize  school 
nursing  in  communities  where  no  medical  inspectors  are  em- 
ployed. In  most  of  these  cases  salaries  are  good  and  the  scope 
of  the  work  as  wide  as  the  nurse  herself  is  able  to  make  it.  No 
one,  I  think,  needs  more  careful  training  or  higher  qualifications 
than  the  woman  who  goes  out  alone  to  organize  woric  and 
establish  standards  that  she  must  maintain  single  handed. 

The  few  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  enough,  no  doubt,  to 
show  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  school  nursing  tends  to 
develop  and  consequently  how  complex  are  the  requirements 
for  adequate  preparation.  This  preparation  to  be  in  any 
sense  adequate  must  include  a  good  general  education  and  a 
course  in  a  nurses'  training  school  offering  thoroughly  sound 
instruction  in  both  theoretical  and  practical  work.  Such  in- 
struction should  include  hygiene  and  the  maintenance  of  health 
as  well  as  the  care  of  the  sick.  Even  for  the  school  nurse  who 
gives  practically  no  bedside  care  we  consider  both  indispensable. 
She  should  understand  furthermore  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
physical  and  mental  development  of  both  normal  and  abnormal 
children  and  health  problems  of  the  adolescent  and  pre-adoles- 
cent  periods. 

Whether  the  nurse  serves  under  the  board  of  health  or  the 
board  of  education  she  is  a  part  of  the  educational  system  and 
in  order  to  give  full  measure  of  intelligent  cooperation  she  should 
have  some  conception  of  what  the  school  system  is  trying  to 
do ;  what  the  aims  of  education  are  in  that  particular  community; 
and  to  what  extent  the  methods  in  use  accomplish  their  aims. 
Especially  where  she  is  to  participate  in  the  teaching  of  r^ular 
classes  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  some  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  educaticm  so  that  she  may  be  an  effective  part 
of  an  harmonious  working  whole. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  needs  of  the  school 
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nurse  for  her  duties  within  the  school  building.  But  we  must 
remember  that  not  the  least  important  part  of  her  work  is  not 
in  the  school  but  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  And  here  she  will 
meet  sooner  or  later  almost  every  sodal  problem  affecting 
child  welfare.  Indeed,  even  one  or  two  fainilies  of  industrial 
workers  followed  over  a  period  of  years  may  easily  present 
examples  of  every  subject  known  to  schools  for  social  workers 
with  a  few  more  for  good  measure  that  have  never  yet  foimd 
their  way  into  text  book  or  curricidiun.  She  hardly  can  go 
far  without  meeting  problems  such  as  child  labor,  destitution, 
neglect,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  various  other  social  condi- 
tions affecting  the  home.  Among  them  are  unemployment, 
insufficient  wages,  work  of  mothers  outside  the  home,  mdustrial 
diseases  and  accidents,  bad  housing,  lack  of  public  sanitation, 
insufficient  facilities  for  recreation,  and  always  ignorance  and 
poverty.  All  of  these  conditions  may  be  entirely  outside  the 
province  of  the  nurse  to  remedy  yet  frequently  she  is  the  first 
to  discover  them,  and  it  may  easily  depend  upon  her  ability 
to  recognize  their  significance  and  to  cooperate  with  existing 
sodal  agencies  whether  they  are  treated,  at  all  or  allowed  to 
go  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  problem  of  poverty  especially  comes  dose  to  the  school 
nurse's  work  and  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  "social  ser- 
vice" being  done  even  in  places  where  organized  charities  exist, 
I  think  we  well  may  raise  the  question  whether  on  the  whole 
it  is  wise  for  nurses  to  act  so  extensively  as  distributors  of 
material  relief.  The  best  visiting  nurse  associations  refuse  to 
permit  their  staff  to  act  as  relief  agents  except  in  emergendes 
because  the  nurses  are  not  trained  for  such  work  and  because 
it  is  not  right  to  discredit  visiting  nursing  in  the  eyes  of  self- 
respecting  people  by  attaching  to  it  the  stigma  of  charity. 
And  here  in  the  East  especially,  with  the  steadily  increasing 
tendency  among  well-to-do  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
private  schools,  I  think  we  should  be  entirely  sure  of  ourselves 
before  we  allow  a  member  of  our  democratic  school  system  tq 
be  known  as  a  systematic  giver  of  charity.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  relief  giving  is  never  under  present  conditions  a 
legitimate  function  of  the  school  nurse.  But  if  she  is  to  be 
called  upon  to  dp  such  work  let  us  at  least  see  that  she  imder- 
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stands  the  principles  of  relief  giving  and  has  some  of  the  special 
training  considered  essential  by  social  workers  if  good  rather 
than  harm  is  to  result. 

From  all  this  it  must  be  dear  that  the  nurse  needs  training 
both  broad  and  thorough  if  she  is  to  measure  up  to  her  full 
opportunities  for  service.  And  the  question  follows  naturally 
where  and  how  this  training  can  be  obtained.  At  present  I 
see  three  main  sources,  no  one  of  which  has  yet  even  begun  to 
be  developed  to  its  fullest  possibilities. 

The  nurses'  training  schools  obviously  come  first.  I  am  far 
from  thinking  that  we  can  expect  from  them  under  present 
conditions  extended  training  for  special  forms  of  nursing  any 
more  than  medical  schools  can  send  out  fully  trained  specialists 
for  any  form  of  medical  work.  Yet  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  training  schools  shall  give  in  the  future  a  sounder 
basis  for  specialization  than  they  have  given  in  the  past.  And 
in  view  of  the  needs  of  this  growing  body  of  public  health 
nurses  we  feel  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  more  thorough 
and  vital  instruction  in  hygiene,  in  nutrition,  in  pediatrics,  in 
both  major  and  minor  contagion  and  throughout  the  course 
greater  emphasis  upon  the  social  aspects  and  implication  of 
disease.  Even  so  much  as  this  (while  in  no  sense  special  train- 
ing for  school  nursing)  would  make  the  nurse  at  graduation  far 
better  prepared  for  public  health  work  than  is  now  the  case 
except  in  a  few  of  our  leading  training  schools. 

"How  should  I  know  what  healthy  children  ought  to  eat 
when  I  have  never  known  any  except  sick  ones?"  I  once  was 
asked  despairingly  by  a  nurse  new  to  public  health  work.  "I 
sometimes  wish  they  were  all  good  sick  typhoids  and  then  I 
should  know  what  to  do  with  them,"  she  added.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  nursing  typhoid  may  sometime  be  of  no  more 
importance  than  niursing  small-pox  is  now.  But  proper  feeding 
of  healthy  children  will  never  be  less  important  than  it  is 
to-day.  Furthermore,  either  in  the  training  school  or  elsewhere, 
we  must  provide  in  thfe  near  future  for  adequate  instruction  of 
school  nurses  in  the  diagnosis  of  conmiunicable  diseases  and 
physical  defects.  I  use  the  word  diagnosis  deliberately,  realiz- 
ing how  unorthodox  it  is  to  do  so;  the  physician  diagnoses;  the 
nurse  "detects"  or  "suspects"  or  acts  according  to  some  other 
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drcumlocution  locally  preferred.  Now,  no  one  of  us  wishes 
the  nurse  to  usurp  the  physicians'  duties.  Her  own  are  already 
more  than  she  well  can  perform.  But  whether  we  approve  or 
not  this  work  is  given  over  more  and  more  to  nurses  and  their 
measure  of  success  appears  sufficient  to  make  its  continuance 
probable. 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  for  example,  excluding  for  communicable 
disease  is  done  by  the  nurses.  Children  thus  excluded  are  visited 
within  twenty-four  hours  by  medical  inspectors.  The  School 
Survey  of  1914-1915  showed  that  in  60%  of  the  excluded  cases 
the  nurses'  "suspicions"  were  confirmed  by  the  physicians' 
subsequent  diagnoses;  in  23%  the  "suspicions"  were  not  con- 
firmed but  conditions  were  found  which  required  medical  atten- 
tion; while  in  only  17%  was  medical  attention  imnecessary. 

We  may  as  well  admit  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  decide  whether 
school  nurses  shall  or  shall  not  diagnose:  they  already  are  doing 
it.  School  boards  have  found  it  a  cheaper  arrangement.  It  has 
become  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  Consequently  we  are 
facing  an  actual,  not  a  theoretical  situation  and  I  think  on  the 
whole  we  are  facing  it  with  a  surprising  lack  of  candor.  If  it 
is  right  for  nurses  to  do  this  work  it  can  hardly  be  wrong  to 
train  them  for  it. 

For  fundamental  training  in  the  non-technical  side  of  school 
nursing  we  must  look  to  the  postgraduate  courses.  It  is  evident 
that  the  school  nurse  should  know  at  least  the  elements  of 
psychology  and  the  principles  of  teaching,  of  sociol(^  and 
social  work,  of  chemistry  and  biology,  and  their  applications  to 
preventive  medicine  and  sanitation.  She  can  profit  greatly  by 
other  college  studies,  especially  theme  work  in  English,  history, 
and  economics.  More  and  more  these  postgraduate  courses  will 
develop  in  colleges  and  universities,  constantly  becoming  better 
adapted  to  the  student's  need.  From  them  rightly  we  expect 
great  things.  But  for  many  nurses  the  cost  is  prohibitive.  We 
cannot  look  forward  to  any  time  in  the  near  future  when  even 
the  greater  number  of  nurses  can  afford  either  the  time  or  the 
money  for  postgraduate  work.  Probably  the  best  we  can  expect 
for  the  present  is  to  train  leaders,  women  who  shall  go  out  well 
equipped  to  organize  and  direct. 

If  this  is  true  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  training 
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school  nurses  must  rest  for  a  long  time  to  come  upon  these 
women  who  have  had  the  energy  and  self  sacrifice  to  secure 
advanced  instruction.  And  consequently  we  must  regard  the 
work  itself  as  the  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  the  soiurces 
of  training.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  regular  training  courses 
should  be  established;  this  is  probably  better  left  to  educational 
institutions.  But  I  do  mean  that  any  organization  employing 
nurses  should  assume  deliberately  and  consciously  its  ^lare  in 
the  education  of  its  workers;  that  it  should  teach  not  only 
methods  but  also  the  reasons  for  methods;  not  only  technique 
but  principles  and  ideals  as  well;  not  only  how  to  measure  the 
day's  work  in  hours  checked  oflf  in  the  time-book  but  in  terms 
of  service  to  the  community  also.  All  of  us  know  organiza- 
tions doing  this  and  more,  giving  their  workers  not  only  em- 
ployment and  pay  checks  but  also  training  them  and  offering 
scope  for  all  the  ability  they  possess.  Others,  unfortunately, 
we  know  too  that  exploit  their  workers  less  brutally  but  no  less 
surely  than  certain  industries,  taking  the  freshness  and  power 
of  their  youth  and  leaving  them  in  their  middle  years  sapped 
of  strength  and  of  spirit  and  of  all  that  makes  work  a  joy  and 
not  a  burden. 

"Fools,  indeed,  are  mankind  to  weep  for  the  dead  and  not 
for  the  flower  of  youth  perishing,"  said  the  Greek  Theognis. 
To-day  we  realize  that  it  is  better  to  prevent  than  to  weep 
over  the  destruction  of  children.  And  so,  these  problems  in 
the  training  of  school  nurses  are  worthy  of  our  best  efforts  to 
solve  because  directly  or  indirectly  they  bear  upon  the  walfare 
of  the  children  of  the  nation. 

Surely  no  skill  is  too  great,  no  training  is  too  good  for  these 
women  who  are  giving  so  devotedly  the  best  of  their  lives  that 
the  flower  of  our  youth  may  not  perish. 
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Teachers  College  students  differ  from  the  average  college 
student.  They  are  a  distinct  group  even  within  their  own 
university.  For  the  most  part  they  are  mature  men  and  women 
who,  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  have  come  to  embrace  the 
professional  opportunities  the  College  offers.  They  are  of  one 
mind,  to  give  themselves  whole-heartedly  to  the  work  that 
awaits  them.  But  on  arrival  these  students  are  confronted 
with  the  mechanics  of  things, — three  meals  a  day  and  a  place 
to  sleep.  All  else  waits  while  they  make  the  discouraging 
roimd  of  canyon-like  streets  which  ends  in  a  stupor  of  fatigue, 
a  meal  ticket,  and  an  eight  by  ten  court  bedroom. 

Students  are  sen^tive  to  these  conditions.  They  even  admit 
that  it  impairs  their  efficiency,  but  they  make  no  purposeful 
protest  against  it.  Their  acquiescence  in  the  matter  is  almost 
universal  and  what  gives  pause  is  that  it  is  the  good  students 
who,  whatever  their  beliefs,  are  in  practice  the  most  supremely 
indifferent  about  where  they  shall  sleep  and  what  they  shall 
eat.  They  seem  to  be  sustained  by  the  conviction  that  their 
tremendous  enthusiasm  for  the  courses  in  the  catalog  is  potent 
to  lift  them  above  all  earthly  matters.  In  this  respect,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  a  class  apart,  but  are  like  the  majority  of 
persons  one  meets  in  street  and  subway  who,  in  general,  do  not 
shake  off  their  instinctive  inertia  and  set  out  so  to  order  the 
mechanics  of  life  that  their  economic,  social,  and  personal 
productivity  shall  be  increased  thereby.  This  paper  describes 
the  experience  of  a  group  of  students  who  are  interested  in 
doing  just  that,  and  who  are  endeavoring  to  work  out  a  means 
of  living  that  will  be  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  their 
work.  36^ 
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In  looking  back  over  the  three  years  since  our  codperative 
household  came  into  being  two  things  stand  out  dearly.  First, 
it  was  entirely  spontaneous  in  origin  and  arose  out  of  the 
needs  of  the  group  who  compose  it.  Second,  it  has  lasted, 
it  is  thriving,  and  it  continues  to  grow. 

Three  years  ago  I  started  housekeeping  by  myself  in  a  small 
apartment  near  the  College.  The  second  year  a  friend  and  I 
decided  to  live  together.  We  made  no  definite  plans.  There 
were  only  the  two  of  us  and  unconsciously,  almost  automatically, 
we  played  into  each  other's  hands,  divided  labor,  and  halved 
responsibility.  The  third  year  two  more  persons  joined  the 
group  and  with  them  came  not  only  new  elements  but  also  a 
growing  realization  of  difficulties  to  be  met.  The  give  and 
take  of  two  persons  had  been,  if  not  unconscious,  at  least  un- 
studied. With  four  of  us,  new  factors  and  new  necessities 
became  apparent.  The  mechanics  of  housekeeping  had  to  be 
adjusted  and  a  method  of  living  together  found  which  should 
be  commonly  and  proportionately  agreeable.  One  by  one 
various  individual  and  group  tastes  and  standards  were  analysed, 
and  were  retained  or  rejected,  depending  upon  whether  they 
could  be  obtained  for  the  money,  the  time,  and  the  strength 
it  seemed  advisable  to  spend  on  them.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  for  us  prices  had  acquired  a  new  significance,  and  values 
that  had  hitherto  been  attached  to  various  small  luxuries  were 
shifting.  Luxuries  were  still  desirable,  but  they  were  now  being 
evaluated  in  terms  of  time  and  energy  as  well  as  of  money. 

As  a  whole  the  original  plan  was  simple,  elastic,  and  capable 
of  being  modified  by  new  ideas  which  developed  as  the  year 
progressed.  The  house  consisted  of  two  four-room  apartments, 
each  including  two  bedrooms,  a  living  room,  kitchen,  and  bath. 
The  newcomers  provided  their  own  furniture.  After  fixed 
expenses,  such  as  rent  and  light,  were  taken  into  accoimt,  we 
decided  what  we  could  afford  to  spend  for  service,  food  and 
incidentals  and  set  out  to  see  what  could  be  done  on  our  budget. 
One  person  at  a  time  was  housekeeper  for  the  group,  did  the 
buying,  kept  the  accounts,  planned  the  meals,  and  was  generally 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  household.  On  occasion  she 
might  delegate  any  or  all  of  her  duties  to  someone  else. 

A  woman  from  the  neighborhood  was  engaged  to  com.e  in 
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six  hours  a  day,  except  Sundays,  and  her  time  and  her  work 
for  each  day  were  carefully  mapped  out.  All  the  cooking  was 
done  in  one  kitchen,  the  other  being  used  as  a  laundry  and 
store  room.  Each  person  got  her  own  breakfast,  and  when 
the  maid  came  at  8.30  she  washed  the  dishes  and  made  the 
beds.  She  stayed  three  hours  and  a  half  and  in  that  time 
did  the  laundry,  except  flat  work,  and  kept  the  two  apartments 
approximately  clean.  She  came  back  in  the  afternoon  in  time 
to  prepare  the  family  dinner.  We  ate  our  limches  and  Simday 
meals  wherever  we  found  ourselves. 

The  final  casting  up  of  accoimts  threw  into  relief  several 
things  that  had  been  happening  imobserved.  Some  were  pleas- 
ing, others  were  not  so  gratifying,  but  all  were  interesting  and 
suggestive.  For  one  thing,  the  organization  of  household  pro- 
cesses was  based  on  Emerson's  twelve  principles  of  scientific 
management — 

1.  Ideals  7.  Despatching 

2.  Common  Sense  8.  Scheduling 

3.  Competent  Counsel  9.  Reliable  Records 

4.  Standardized  Operations  10.  Discipline 

5.  Standardized  Conditions  11.  Fair  Deal 

6.  Standard  Practice  12.  Efficiency  Reviewed 

This  was  largely  unconscious  but  probably  can  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  all  members  of  the  group  were  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  scientific  management  to 
have  made  them  a  habitual  part  of  their  working  equipment. 
Then,  too,  the  house  was  of  a  main  interest  to  no  one,  hence 
it  did  not  receive  that  concentrated  and  constant  intellectual 
attention  that,  as  such,  would  have  been  given  it.  It  was 
nobody's  job.  All  were  interested  in  it,  all  contributed  to  it, 
but  no  one  gave  it  either  her  best  thought  or  the  most  of  her 
time.  When  once  established  it  went  largely  on  its  own  mo- 
mentum. This  state  of  affairs  but  emphasizes  what  we  all 
know — that  institutions,  once  set  in  motion,  tend  to  have  a 
life  and  a  vitality  of  their  own  quite  apart  from  the  individuals 
who  started  them. 

In  the  beginning  there  were  no  precedents  to  help  or  hinder 
our  plan,  but  by  spring,  without  meaning  to  do  so,  we  had 
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acquired  several  unwritten  laws.  We  had  found  also  a  weak- 
ness in  our  scheme  vital  enough  to  wreck  it  unless  measures 
were  taken  to  overcome  it.  There  was  not  sufficient  privacy 
for  each  of  us  to  work  well  and  easily. 

The  apartments  were  moderately  priced,  in  one  of  those 
houses  built  to  make  money.  Each  had  four  rooms  and  bath, 
but  the  rooms  opened  into  one  another  in  such  fashion  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  lose  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  other  persons  and  of  what  they  were  doing.  In  addition, 
common  household  activities  went  on  in  each  place,  so  that 
there  was  a  constant  expectation  of  intenruption.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  several  hours  each  day  were  free  from  interruption  but 
this  made  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  mental  unrest  of  the 
situation.  At  any  moment  someone  might  come  in.  During 
off  hours  this  made  little  difference,  though  even  then  it  was 
somewhat  irritating.  But  when  we  were  working  it  was  a 
serious  handicap.  All  of  us  were  carrying  work  that  for  hours 
on  a  stretch  required  our  best  intellectual  efforts.  Interrup- 
tions threw  us  out  of  stride,  and  more,  as  the  fatigue  of  ^ring 
came  on,  it  grew  progressively  harder  to  endure  them. 

We  have  profited  by  that  most  trying  of  our  experiences, 
interruption,  and  this  year,  when  we  enlarged  our  group  to 
six  persons,  we  undertook  to  guard  against  its  repetition.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  privacy  which  had  proved  to  be  all- 
essential,  four  of  us  decided  to  have  an  apartment  each,  the 
remaining  two  sharing  a  fifth  apartment.  Dinner  is  now  the 
one  time  in  the  day  when  all  meet.  This  new  standard  does 
involve  an  increased  outlay  for  rent,  but  it  is  proving  a  profit- 
able investment  because  it  enables  us  to  get  more  from  our- 
selves, our  work,  and  one  another. 

Under  the  new  management  rent  is  a  separate  item  for  which 
each  person  individually  is  responsible.  All  other  household 
items  come  out  of  a  common  purse.  Breakfast,  lunches,  and 
Simday  dinners  are  other  individual  responsibilities  but  each 
one  is  entitled  to  draw  from  the  house  supplies.  The  evening 
meal  is  prepared  and  served  in  one  apartment,  washing  is  done 
in  a  second,  ironing  in  a  third,  and  the  two  remaining  kitchens 
are  used  for  overflow.  Each  month  there  is  a  different  house- 
keeper^  but  standardized  meals,  standardized  work,  and  careful 
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records  of  expenditures  under  separate  group  headings  greatly 
simplify  the  housekeeper's  duties. 

We  employ  our  maid  of  last  year  and  she  comes  six  hoiu-s 
as  before.  The  afternoon  work,  which  is  the  preparation  of 
dinner,  is  unchanged.  The  morning  work,  however,  has  been 
entirely  rearranged.  Each  day  the  maid  spends  about  half 
an  hour  dusting  the  dining  room  and  looking  after  the  dinner 
kitchen,  and  on  Saturday  she  spends  the  whole  morning  there. 
The  other  three  hours  on  other  mornings  are  spent  in  giving 
each  apartment  a  thorough  cleaning.  This  can  easily  be  done, 
for  the  rooms  are  small  and  simply  furnished.  All  other  dusting 
and  cleaning  we  do  ourselves. 

A  laundress  comes  three  mornings  a  week.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  find  that  it  is  taking  proportionately 
less  time  to  do  the  laimdry  for  six  people  than  it  did  to  do  it 
for  four.  Moreover  this  year  the  maid  cleans  eighteen  rooms, 
five  baths,  and  five  halls  in  eighteen  hours  and  does  better 
work  than  last  year  when  there  were  ten  rooms  and  two  halls 
to  clean  in  ten  hours.  This  is  worth  considering.  The  usual 
proportion  is  more  nearly  one  maid  to  one  apartment  than  one 
to  five,  yet  here  is  a  plan,  far  from  perfect,  whereby  the  domestic 
servant's  time  and  energy  are  used  to  much  greater  advantage 
than  is  generally  the  case.  As  the  problem  of  household  service 
is  becoming  more  and  more  pressing,  any  method  which  offers 
even  a  clue  to  its  solution  is  a  profitable  subject  for  investigation. 

Another  suggestive  lead  is  to  consider  the  situation  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  maid  herself.  What  would  or  could  she  gain 
from  her  increased  productivity?  That  it  would  have  a  marked 
effect  upon  both  her  and  her  place  seems  likely.  First,  she 
should  get  a  better  wage.  Second,  she  should  shift  eventually 
from  the  class  of  unskilled  to  the  class  of  skilled  workers. 
Finally,  and  most  important,  as  she  advanced  in  technical  skill 
she  would  become  a  more  competent  and  self  respecting  person, 
for  she  would  have  begun  to  master  a  job  whidi  hitherto  had 
mastered  her. 

This  small  venture  and  others  like  it  suggest  many  more 
problems  worth  considering.  Cooperative  households  are 
opening  up  on  every  hand  and  within  the  last  year  a  nimiber 
have  been  started  near  the  College.    A  comparative  study  of 
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these  households  from  a  social  as  well  as  functional  viewpoint 
would  be  worth  making.  Studies  might  be  made  of  the  various 
types  of  houses  within  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
College  to  find  out  what  kinds  are  best  suited  to  such  coopera- 
tive ventures.  Other  investigations  might  center  about  stan- 
dardization of  furnishings,  as  in  kitchens;  of  organizati(Hi,  as 
of  work;  and  of  records,  as  of  household  eicpenditures.  All 
these  aspects  of  codperative  housekeeping  are  of  more  particular 
interest  to  the  student  of  household  management.  There  are 
others,  however,  which  are  of  general  interest. 

A  proper  inquiry  is  concerned  with  the  plan  itself,  in  order 
to  determine  tiie  factors  which  make  for  its  continuing  suc- 
cess, and  to  see  whether  such  factors  are  capable  of  fiu-ther 
extension   and  wider   application.    It  always  is  difficult    to 
objectify  and  analyse  a  situation  formed  and  regulated    by 
commonplace  acts,  and  it  is  doubly  difficult  to  do  so  if  those 
commonplaces  are  concerned  with  the  daily  practices  of  one's 
own  life.    For  this  reason  it  is  with  hesitancy  that  I  advance 
an  explanation  of  the  success  of  the  cooperative  household  I 
have  described.    The  steady  growth  of  the  enterprise  seems  due 
to  the  methods  rather  than  the  details  of  the  organization. 
Individuals  in  the  group  come  together  to  further  definite  ends 
which  are  mechanical  and  centered  chiefly  about  the  problem 
of  three  meals  a  day  and  a  place  to  live.    All  of  us  know  what 
we  want  and  what  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  it    We  undertake 
nothing  in  the  dark,  for  each  of  us  knows  in  advance  to  just 
what  she  is  committing  herself  in  terms  of  money,  time,  and 
effort.    Every  important  matter  of  household  concern  is  dis- 
cussed and  decided  by  the  group  unless  it  has  been  delegated 
previously  to  some  one  person. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  organization  might  be 
described  as  its  communistic  individualism.  It  has  a  twofold 
purpose:  for  the  group  of  persons  to  combine  only  in  matters 
where  combination  offers  inducements  suffidentiy  great  to  be 
attractive,  and  to  provide  for  all  concerned  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  individual  freedom.  Combination  has  for  its  own 
the  field  where  emphasis  belongs  on  objective  standards,  such 
as  adequate  meals  and  a  dean  house  at  a  proper  price.  In  all 
else  individualism  is  allowed  free  play.    This  may  sound  com- 
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plicated,  but  in  practice  it  is  simple  and  it  works  well.  After 
the  two  features  of  co6peration  and  individualism  have  once 
been  adjusted  they  articulate  smoothly,  for  they  appear  to 
complement  each  other.  The  conscious  provision  for  the 
mechanical  factors  of  living  frees  time  for  the  pursuit  of  indi- 
vidual and  personal  tastes  and  aspirations.  Furthermore,  it 
seems  not  only  to  release,  but  actually  to  increase  the  necessary 
energy  for  such  self-expenditure.  This  is  important  if  I  am 
correct  in  thinking  that  the  satisfaction  which  persons  get  from 
their  marginal  time  depends  upon  the  amount  of  individual 
initiative  they  expend  in  its  use.  True  recreation  is  active,  not 
passive,  and  implies  spontaneous  self-expression;  whether  it 
takes  the  form  of  individual  or  group  activity  matters  little. 

Other  factors  enter  into  the  situation  and  several  have  ex- 
erted a  considerable  influence  upon  it.  For  one  thing  I  have 
had  professional  training  and  experience  in  household  manage- 
ment, so  that  the  initial  effort  involved  in  starting  the  house- 
hold, in  planning  meals,  buying  supplies,  and  recognizing  work 
was  a  particular,  but  not  an  especially  difficult  task.  Another 
important  fact  is  that  the  group  was  composed  of  matiu-e  per- 
sons accustomed  to  assuming  responsibility  and  directing  their 
own  activities,  so  that  once  evolved  the  plan  worked  without 
much  friction.  This  was  fortunate,  but  it  was  not  necessary 
to  ultimate  success.  Given  sufficient  reason,  any  inteUigent 
person  can  learn  to  plan  meals  and  carry  household  responsibility. 

The  final  question  to  face  is  an  application  of  cooperative 
housekeeping  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  college  students 
confronted  by  the  mechanics  of  living.  Has  co5perative  house- 
keeping anything  to  offer  them?  Himdreds  of  students  are  now 
living  in  rooms  rented  by  persons  who  make  their  living  by 
leasing  several  apartments,  furnishing  them,  and  letting  sepa- 
rate rooms  to  students.  Many  of  these  same  students  take 
their  meals  in  apartment  restaurants  nm  by  other  persons 
intent  on  gaining  a  livelihood  from  student  patronage.  This 
business  is  large,  students  pay  cash,  and  persons  doing  business 
with  them  appear  to  thrive,  but  the  students  themselves  fre- 
quently get  a  questionable  product  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

A  like  expenditure,  differently  planned,  could  get  for  them 
approximately  the  return  described  by  the  writer  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  discussion.  For  1915-1916,  with  four  persons  and 
two  apartments,  our  total  budget  was  $160  a  month,  or  $40 
each.  It  was  divided  as  follows:  rent,  $56;  service,  $30; 
light,  gas  and  electricity,  $8;  laimdry,  $2;  newspapers,  $1; 
i^^f  (3;  total,  $100.  The  balance  of  $60  covered  the  cost  of 
food,  soap,  starch,  and  such  articles  as  were  needed  in  the 
house  as  well  as  brooms,  floorcloths,  kitchen  utensils,  and  the 
general  household  suppHes.  The  items  other  than  food  aver- 
aged in  all  about  $4  a  month,  so  the  food  for  the  month  was 
approximately  $56.  This  included  breakfast  and  dinner  daily, 
three  meals  on  Simday,  limches  daily  for  whoever  was  at  home, 
and  an  average  of  five  extra  meals  a  week  for  house  guests. 

In  1916-1917,  with  six  persons  and  five  apartments,  the 
budget  is  higher.  The  total  rent  for  the  five  apartments  is 
$134,  which  is  divided  imevenly.  The  rental  paid  for  each 
four-room  apartment  is  $28  a  month  and  for  each  three-room 
apartment,  $25.  In  addition  to  rent,  each  person  contributes 
$25  a  month  to  cover  the  items  indicated  in  the  paragraph 
above.  Due  to  the  high  cost  of  food  this  year,  it  may  be  that 
the  allowance  of  $25  for  each  person  for  the  month  will  have 
to  be  increased  to  $28.  So  far,  however,  we  have  not  found 
this  necessary. 

One  of  the  existing  student  organizations  might  establish  a 
series  of  self-perpetuating  cooperative  households  planned  to 
meet  economic,  social,  and  personal  needs  of  various  types  of 
students.  The  department  of  household  administration  would 
have  a  most  vital  interest  in  any  such  experiment  and  a  steadily 
growing  body  of  material  to  contribute  towards  its  realization. 
It  might  make  even  a  further  contribution  through  the  service 
of  several  graduate  students  who  are  prepared  and  anxious  to 
attack  just  such  a  co5perative  household  organization. 

But  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  cooperative  households 
are  not  Utopias  planned  by  enthusiasts  determined  to  prove  a 
theory.  They  are  practical  realities  brought  about  by  the 
commonplace  necessities  of  modem  dty  life,  and  their  chief 
daim  to  consideration  lies  in  this  fact. 
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By  BENJAMIN  R.  ANDREWS 
AasiitaDt  Profeieor  ol  Household  Arts,  Teachers  C^]eg« 

The  department  of  economic  science  of  the  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts  has  imder  way  an  enquiry  into  the  cost  of  living 
at  Teachers  College  of  students  and  also  of  families  with  mod- 
erate incomes.  TTiis  enquiry  is  being  carried  out  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  a  committee  on  household  budgets  of  the 
American  Home  Economic  Association  of  which  the  writer  is 
chairman. 

At  the  end  of  the  college  year  1915-16,  the  expenditures 
of  forty-five  women  students  in  household  arts,  who  had  kept 
accounts  during  the  college  year,  were  studied  (the  reports 
used  were  selected  from  more  than  twice  the  nmnber)  and 
the  following  median*  costs  were  determined  for  various  items. 
That  is,  half  the  students  spent  less  than  the  smns  given  and 
half  spent  more  for  the  items  mentioned: 

Room,  board,  laundry,  for  the  college  year  of  about  36 
weeks;  $327. 

College  expenses — ^fees,  books,  supplies;  $233.70. 

Miscellaneous — personal,  health,  religion,  gifts,  recrea- 
tion, clubs,  social,  postage,  carfare,  reading;  $113.88. 

Clothing;  $195.13. 

Total;  $869.71. 

This  total  is  not  the  cost  of  living  of  any  one  student  but  rep- 
resents what  a  hypothetical  student  would  spend  who  paid  for 
each  item  the  median  sum  mentioned.    The  actual  totals  of 

*  In  the  first  half  of  this  article  the  "median"  or  "mid-measure"  has  been 
used  instead  of  the  "arithmetical  average."  If  the  total  expenditures  of  each 
of  the  45  women  were  arranged  in  order  of  magnitude  from  lowest  to  hi;^est, 
the  middle  item;  i.e.,  the  23rd  item,  would  be  the  median.  The  median  is 
such  a  sum,  therefore,  that  22  women  spent  less  than  it  and  22  spent  more  than  it. 
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openditures  for  the  forty-five  students,  exduding  traiiqx>rta- 
tion  to  and  from  coUege,  varied  from  $513.75,  the  lowest,  to 
$1,588.89,  the  highest,  with  a  median  expenditure  of  $883.80. 
That  is,  twenty-two  students  q)ent  less  than  $883.80  and 
twenty-two  students  spent  more  than  $883.80.  About  $875, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  cost  of  a 
year  at  Teadiers  College  for  a  woman  student  in  household 
arts,  though  this  cost  may  be  as  low  as  $500  or  as  high  as  $r,6oo. 
The  table  given  below  shows  the  range  of  detailed  eiq)endi- 
tures  among  the  different  students.  In  the  first  column  is 
given  the  lowest  siun  spent  by  any  student  for  each  item;  in 
the  second  column  the  highest  siun  spent  for  that  item  by 
any  student;  and  in  the  third  colunm  the  median  siun  spent, 
that  is,  the  siun  such  that  half  the  students  spent  less  than  it 
and  half  the  students  spent  more  than  it  for  the  item  given. 

ITEMS  LOWEST    mGHEST      MEDIAN 

Room,  Board,  Laundry  $151.25  $437.00  $327.00 

College  Fees  100.00  272.00  217.50 

Courses,  Books,  Supplies  .58  20.02  3.50 

Clubs  .50  15.25  1.50 

Social  2.00  121.00  8.60 

Recreation  5.00  106.00  34.00 

Carfare  2.25  25.00  9.85 

Postage  2.48  29.00  8.65 

Gifts,  Religious  Offerings  3 .  00  83 .  00  30 . 1 5 

Health  .07  87.10  8.25 

Personal  .50  22.00  4.48 

Miscellaneous  2.00  67.55  x4-9o 

Qothing  57  20  59^  06  19S13 

If  cost  of  transportation  from  home  to  college  and  return 
is  added,  the  total  cost  of  a  year  at  college  varies  from  $540.25, 
for  the  student  reporting  the  smallest  total,  to  $1,678.88,  for 
the  student  reporting  the  highest  simi,  with  a  median  cost  of 
$1,023.25.  That  is,  taking  into  accoimt  all  expenses,  half  the 
students  spent  from  $540  to  about  $1,000,  and  half  from  $1,000 
to  $1,675. 

With  the  codperation  of  the  Columbia  Dames,  the  organi- 
zation of  wives  of  graduate  students  at  Coliunbia,  an  enquiry 
regarding  the  cost  of  living  in  such  families  was  made.  Sixteen 
schedules  of  expenses  were  furnished  from  seventy  families 
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solicited,  and  twelve  reports  based  on  accounts  kept  were 
studied.  Four  families,  each  composed  of  husband  and  wife, 
spent  for  rent,  food,  clothing,  operating  expenses  and  culture 
wants — ^but  excluding  fees  to  the  college — S418  to  $821.78,  an 
average  (arithmetical  average)  of  $601.07.  Five  families  of 
husband,  wife  and  one  child,  spent  similarly  $786  to  $1,044,  ^^ 
average  of  $882.45.  Two  families  of  four  persons  eadi  spent 
$939.62  and  $1,020  respectively,  an  average  of  $979.81;  and  one 
family  of  six  persons  spent  $1,014.  All  these  family  costs  are 
exclusive  of  fees  to  the  college.  The  level  of  costs  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  individual  students  given  above  is  notice- 
ably low.  This  is  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  woman  in 
these  families  is,  by  her  household  labor,  creating  an  income 
about  equal,  apparently,  to  the  money  expenditure  of  the  family. 

If  to  the  average  expense  of  the  two-person  family,  $601.07, 
there  be  added,  to  represent  the  expense  for  College  fees,  $233.70 
(which  was  the  median  siun  paid  for  College  expenses  by  the 
women  students),  the  smn  of  $834.77  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting a  total  cost  for  the  married  student  and  his  wife.  This 
is  about  $50  less  a  year  than  the  typical  unmarried  woman 
spends,  her  expenses  being  $883.80.  What  an  immarried  stu- 
dent is  spending  therefore  will  support  a  man  and  his  wife, 
provided  the  wife  does  the  housework  with  its  various  services 
of  food,  cleaning,  laundry  and  the  like.  "Two  can  live  as 
cheaply  as  one,"  provided  the  second  person  works! 

The  writer  is  pursuing  this  investigation  further  and  will 
welcome  cooperation  from  persons  in  other  institutions  who 
will  study  the  costs  of  students'  living,  and  especially  that 
of  families  who  will  assist  in  the  study  of  family  costs  of  living. 
Schedules  of  enquiry  have  been  drawn  up  which  will  be  of 
service  to  those  interested  in  the  study. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  AND 
DEPARTMENTAL  NOTES 


THE  NEW  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

The  rapid  development  of  graduate  work  in  technical  sub- 
jects in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Teachers  College,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  University,  such  as  the  School  of  Medicine 
and  the  School  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  has  led 
the  trustees  of  the  University  to  establish  a  new  graduate 
degree  to  be  known  as  Master  of  Science.  This  degree,  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  the  needs  of  students  in  the  School  of  Practical 
Arts,  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  devote  their  time  more 
exclusively  to  the  technical  phases  of  practical  arts  without 
the  necessity  of  taking  any  of  the  general  work  in  education 
required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  All 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are  required  to  take 
at  least  one  full  course  in  the  general  fields  of  educational  theory 
such  as  educational  psychology,  history  of  education,  or  philos- 
ophy of  education,  unless  they  have  pursued  courses  in  these 
subjects  before  coming  to  Teachers  College.  As  the  School 
of  Practical  Arts  has  come  to  have  many  graduate  students 
interested  primarily  in  advanced  study  in  such  subjects  as 
dietetics,  physiological  chemistry,  household  and  institutional 
administration,  or  food  chemistry,  whose  aim  is  to  use  this 
knowledge  in  fields  other  than  teaching,  it  has  not  been  the 
most  advantageous  arrangement  of  the  program  of  study  to 
require  that  these  students  do  part  of  their  work  in  general 
educational  theory.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  as  estab- 
lished by  the  University  serves  especially  well  the  needs  of 
this  particular  group  of  technical  students.  The  requirements 
for  this  new  degree  include  the  completion  of  at  least  seven  full 
graduate  courses,  or  their  equivalent,  and  an  essay,  at  least 
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four  full  courses  being  selected  from  the  technical  graduate 
offering  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts.  There  is  no  require- 
ment of  courses  in  the  general  field  of  education,  though  a 
student  might  elect  such  work  if  he  chose.  A  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  must  have  completed  the  under- 
graduate prerequisites  to  the  graduate  courses  elected. 

For  those  interested  primarily  in  the  teaching  of  practical 
arts  subjects,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  in  all  prob- 
ability remain  the  more  popular  degree  since  teachers  will 
already  have  had  or  be  int^ested  in  taking  at  least  one  full 
course  in  general  educational  theory. 

NEW  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Since  July  i,  1916,  a  new  set  of  regulations  has  been  in  effect 
for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  These 
regulations  have  been  adopted  in  general  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity and  make  it  possible  to  test  the  candidate's  ability  to 
do  the  necessary  research  leading  to  the  Doctor's  degree  before 
permitting  him  to  matriculate  as  a  candidate  for  that  degree. 
The  regulations  also  provide  a  much  more  flexible  program  of 
studies  in  order  that  genuine  research  in  educational  theory 
and  practice  may  not  be  hampered  by  purely  formal  or  tradi- 
tional requirements. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  specializing  in  Education 
are  registered  imder  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  of  the  Uni- 
versity, their  work  being  in  charge  of  the  recently  organized 
Department  of  Educational  Research  which  consists  of  Dean 
Russell  and  Professors  Monroe,  Thomdike,  Strayer,  Sachs, 
Dewey,  and  McMurry. 

The  new  regulations  provide  that  before  being  matriculated 
as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the 
student  must  satisfy  these  requirements: 

I.  He  must  have  pursued  graduate  studies  in  Education 
in  residence  in  Teachers  College,  or  in  some  other  institution 
approved  by  it,  for  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one  academic 
year. 
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2.  He  must  show  that  his  graduate  study  mentioned  in 
(i)  has  included  the  equivalent  of  one  full  course  in  each  of 
the  following  four  fundamental  subjects:  educational  psy- 
chology, history  of  education,  philos<^hy  of  education,  and 
educational  administration. 

3.  He  must  pass  a  written  examination  given  by  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Education  in  any  three  of  the  four  fundamental 
subjects  mentioned  in  (2).  This  examination  must  be  taken 
at  one  time  and  is  given  only  at  Teachers  College. 

4.  He  must  show  that  he  is  prepared  to  imdertake  educa- 
tional research  by  making  a  preliminary  investigation. 

5.  He  must  show  by  examination  a  reading  knowledge  of 
such  foreign  languages  as  are  essential  in  his  researches  and 
his  professional  work. 

The  combined  examinations  and  tests  mentioned  above  in 
(3),  (4),  and  (5)  are  known  as  the  matriculalian  examinations 
for  the  Doctor's  degree. 

Comparing  the  above  requirements  with  those  formerly  in 
effect,  one  finds  these  changes: 

The  requirement  of  a  year  of  graduate  study  and  the  passing 
of  the  matriculation  examinations  before  acceptance  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  degree  are  new  features.  Previously  one  could 
be  considered  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  before  pass- 
ing the  matriculation  examinations.  In  fact,  he  could  register 
for  a  Ph.D.  as  soon  as  he  had  received  an  approved  Bachelor's 
degree.  It  is  evident  from  the  new  requirements  that  one 
is  not  now  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
until  he  has  shown  that  he  is  qualified  for  such  advanced  work. 
These  requirements  eliminate  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  the 
University  rolls  as  candidates  for  the  Doctorate  many  of  those 
who,  under  the  old  requirements,  never  obtained  the  degree. 
A  candidate  who  has  abeady  pursued  graduate  studies  for 
one  year,  but  who  has  not  yet  passed  the  matriculation  exami- 
nations, is  considered  as  an  "unclassified  graduate  student" 
until  such  time  as  he  passes  these  examinations. 

The  requirement  stated  in  (3)  above  is  more  flexible  than 
the  old  requirement  in  that  it  gives  a  choice  of  examination  in 
three  out  of  four  of  the  fundamental  subjects.  Educational 
administration  has  been  added  as  the  new  subject    Formerly 
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each  candidate  was  reqtdred  to  pass  in  educational  psychology, 
history  of  education,  and  philosophy  of  education.  The  foreign 
language  requirement  also  differs  from  the  former  one  which 
required  that  every  student  show  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German,  and  sometimes  of  Latin  in  addition.  The  new 
requirement  does  not  limit  the  examination  to  these  languages. 
A  candidate  making  an  investigation  of  South  American  schools 
properly  might  be  expected  to  pass  examinations  in  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  with  no  requirement  in  French  and  German. 
One  who  was  looking  forward  to  college  work  in  education 
undoubtedly  would  be  required  to  pass  the  examination  in 
French  and  German  as  so  much  of  the  general  literature  of 
education  is  in  these  languages.  The  decision  in  each  case  as 
to  the  language  requirement  is  made  by  the  Department  of 
Educational  Research,  taking  into  consideration  the  student's 
needs  in  his  researches  and  his  professional  work.  In  the  case 
of  candidates  preparing  for  administrative  rather  than  teaching 
positions  and  engaged  in  investigations  aimed  at  the  improve- 
ment of  professional  practice,  it  might  be  possible  that  no 
foreign  language  requirement  would  be  made. 

The  new  regulations  provide,  like  the  old  regulations,  that 
candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  pursue  graduate  studies 
and  research  for  a  minimum  of  two  academic  years  beyond  the 
Bachelor's  degree.  This  is,  however,  a  minimum  requirement 
and  in  general  no  candidate  is  able  to  satisfy  his  department 
by  taking  only  the  minimimi  work.  Actual  experience  indi- 
cates that  the  usual  period  of  study  necessary  to  obtain  the 
Doctor's  degree,  with  Education  as  a  specialty,  covers  the 
equivalent  of  three  academic  years  beyond  the  Bachelor's 
degree.  In  a  very  few  exceptional  instances  the  degree  has  been 
earned  in  two  and  one-half  years  of  graduate  study. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  regulations  is  the  abandoning  of 
the  former  grouping  of  studies  by  "majors"  and  "minors." 
While  a  major  and  two  minors  are  no  longer  required  by  the 
University  regulations,  the  Department  of  Educational  Research 
expects  in  general  that  the  student  will  complete  work  equiva- 
lent to  a  minor  in  some  subjects  of  study  other  than  education 
and  fimdamental  to  his  professional  work,  such  as  psychology, 
sociology,   social   economy,   economics,   history,    or   in   other 
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academic  subjects.  Such  courses  are  to  be  approved  by  the 
professor  in  charge  of  the  candidate's  major  subject 

After  formal  matriculation  for  the  Doctor's  degree  (before 
matriculating  the  student  already  has  completed  at  least  one 
year  of  graduate  study)  the  student  is  expected  to  spend  at 
least  one  full  year  of  study  and  research  in  his  field  of  special 
interest. 

The  requirements  for  the  dissertation  and  for  the  final  exami- 
nation for  the  Doctor's  degree  are  similar  to  those  formerly 
in  effect 

For  a  more  formal  statement  of  the  new  requirements,  one 
is  referred  to  the  Announcement  of  the  School  of  Education 
for  1916-17  and  to  the  circular  of  Instruction  for  Graduate 
Students,  both  of  which  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary  of 
Teachers  College. 

The  new  regulations  for  the  Doctorate  are  in  every  particular 
a  decided  improvement  upon  the  old;  they  mark  one  of  the 
most  important  advance  steps  made  in  this  country  in  the 
administration  of  graduate  study. 

BROAD  OFFERING  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

With  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  department  of  indus- 
trial arts,  the  trustees  of  the  college  promised  new  courses  in 
vocational  education,  especially  adapted  to  prepare  adminis- 
trators and  supervisors  in  this  field,  this  new  offering  to  replace 
the  technical  shop  courses  in  advanced  woodworking  and  ad- 
vanced metalworking  which  were  withdrawn.  This  promise  has 
already  been  realized  by  an  extensive  offering  during  the  present 
year  in  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance.  A  gen- 
eral course  in  Vocational  Education,  taking  up  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  this  new  work,  is  given  by  Professor  David  Snedden, 
who  has  again  become  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Teachers 
College.  A  course  on  Problems  in  Vocational  Education  and  a 
second  course  on  the  Administration  of  Vocational  Education 
are  given  by  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Dean  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  at  Albany.  Two  courses  on  Vocational  Guidance, 
one  elementary  and  the  other  advanced,  are  offered  by  Mr. 
Meyer  Bloomfield  of  Boston.    A  course  on  Mental  and  Voca- 
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tional  Tests  with  Methods  of  Appljdng  Them  is  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Ruger  of  the  department  of  educational  psychology. 
Professor  Bonser  also  continues  his  courses  on  the  Teaching  of 
Industrial  Arts  in  Elementary  Schools  and  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Teaching  Industrial  Arts  in  the  Junior  High 
School.  Supplementary  related  work  may  be  had  in  the  courses 
in  educational  sociology,  given  by  Professor  Snedden,  in  the 
supervision  of  instruction  with  Professor  McMurry,  and  in  the 
administration  of  education  with  Professor  Strayer. 

The  School  of  Practical  Arts  continues  to  offer  technical 
courses  in  shop  work  to  prepare  teachers  of  industrial  arts  for 
elementary  schools  and  for  junior  high  schools.  This  work  is 
given  by  Mr.  Clyde  A.  Bowman  and  Miss  Sarah  L.  Patrick 
and  includes  such  courses  as  Woodworking  and  Metalworking 
Industries;  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Photography;  Concrete 
Construction,  Clay  Products,  Masonry,  and  Painting;  Indus- 
trial Arts  for  Elementary  Grades;  Industrial  Arts  for  Excep- 
tional Children,  Defectives,  and  Delinquents;  and  Field  and 
Practical  Work  in  Industrial  Arts  for  the  Junior  High  School. 

A  full  statement  of  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  depart- 
ment of  industrial  arts  will  be  found  in  the  Teachers  College 
Record  for  January,  1916. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Dimkirk,  N.  Y.,  has  taken  up  his  work  in  the  department  as 
Associate  in  Educational  Administration. 

The  report  of  the  Butte,  Montana,  school  survey,  which  was 
directed  by  Professor  Strayer,  has  been  reprinted  by  the  World 
Book  Company  under  the  title  "  Some  Problems  in  City  School 
Administration." 

The  Nassau  County  school  survey,  which  was  undertaken  by 
the  department  last  spring  in  cooperation  with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
is  nearing  completion.  Forty  of  the  advanced  students  in 
educational  administration  participated  in  this  survey.  Dr. 
Trabue  is  now  putting  the  material  into  final  form  to  turn 
over  to  the  State  Department  of  Education,  by  whom  the 
survey  will  be  printed. 
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The  Boston  school  survey,  for  which  Professor  Strayer  wrote 
the  section  on  General  Administration  and  the  Reorganization 
of  Supervision,  is  at  present  in  press.  It  is  being  issued  by  the 
Boston  Finance  Commission,  under  whose  direction  the  survey 
was  undertaken. 

Miss  May  Ayres,  who  is  majoring  in  educational  administra- 
tion and  who  is  this  year  a  fellow  in  education,  is  participating 
in  the  survey  of  the  Brookline,  Mass.,  schools.  Miss  Ayres 
is  undertaking  the  part  of  the  work  which  has  to  do  with  school 
buildings  and  health  of  school  children. 

Professor  Strayer  is  continuing  his  investigation  of  the  ad- 
ministration, organization,  and  supervision  of  schools  at  Gary, 
Ind.,  and  in  other  school  systems  which  have  adopted  the  Gary 
plan.  The  results  of  this  study  will  be  issued  as  a  volume  in 
the  survey  of  the  Gary  schools,  which  is  being  conducted  by 
the  'General  Education  Board. 

The  Administration  Club  held  two  most  successful  meetings 
during  the  smnmer  session.  At  one  of  the  meetings  Dr.  Woody 
reported  his  investigations  in  "The  Derivation  of  a  Scale  for 
Measuring  Abilities  in  Arithmetic;"  Dr.  Theisen,  his  work  on 
"The  City  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Education;"  and 
Miss  Ayres,  her  investigation  on  the  "Administration  of  Custo- 
dial Service  in  Public  School  Systems."  At  the  other  meeting 
of  the  club  Professors  Cubberley,  Snedden,  and  Strayer  spoke 
on  school  surveys,  and  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  opened  the  discussion  from  the  floor. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  EDUCATION 

Professor  Kinne  will  be  absent  during  the  academic  year 
1916-1 7  on  sabbatical  leave.  During  her  absence  Miss  Josephine 
Marshall,  instructor  in  home  economics  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  will  assist  in  the  conduct  of  practice  teaching  and  in 
the  methods  course  in  household  arts.  Miss  Bemice  Dodge  and 
Miss  Helen  Goodspeed,  both  graduates  of  Teachers  College,  will 
also  assist  in  practice  teaching.  Generous  opportunities  for 
practice  teaching  in  household  arts  are  available  this  year  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  New  York 
City.  In  Public  School  No.  43,  situated  at  Amsterdam  Avenue 
and  130th  Street,  all  the  girls  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
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will  be  taught  household  arts  by  students  specializing  in  house- 
hold arts  in  Teachers  College.  There  also  will  be  numerous 
opportunities  for  practice  teaching  in  various  settlements  of 
greater  New  York. 

A  new  type  of  practical  work  will  be  available  for  the  advanced 
students  enrolled  in  Education  137 — ^The  Supervision  of  House- 
hold Arts.  Each  student  of  the  course  will  give  an  evening 
lecture  on  home-making  before  the  Neighborhood  Lunch  Club 
of  II  West  37th  Street,  a  club  having  a  membership  of  several 
hundred  women.  Similar  evening  lectures  will  be  given  at  Christ 
Church  on  the  relation  of  food  and  cooking  to  personal  eflBidency, 
all  of  these  lectures  to  be  given  by  the  advanced  students. 

Professors  Kinne  and  Cooley  have  just  finished  several  text- 
books known  as  the  Home  Making  Series  which  are  intended  to 
serve  the  needs  of  girls  of  jvmior  high  school  age  in  communi- 
ties other  than  large  cities.  There  are  three  books  in  the  series — 
Food  and  Health,  Clothing  and  Health,  and  the  Home  and  the 
Fanuly.  Professor  Winchell  attended  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  summer,  taking  advanced  graduate  work. 

HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTRATION 

The  new  appointments  for  this  year  in  the  department  are 
Miss  Elizabeth  Mann,  M.  A.,  instructor  in  institution  admin- 
istration; and  Mrs.  Jessie  Woodruff,  A.  B.,  assistant  in  house- 
hold administration.  Miss  Rena  S.  Eckman,  who  has  been 
head  dietitian  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston, 
is  giving  some  assistance  in  the  supervision  of  field  work  of 
dietitians  in  the  department  of  institution  administration. 

Miss  L.  E.  Weer,  who  was  an  instructor  in  household  manage- 
ment last  year,  has  been  appointed  director  of  household  arts 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Miss  Katherine  Fisher,  who  assisted  in  institution  adminis- 
tration last  year,  has  returned  to  her  position  as  director  of 
household  economics,  MacDonald  College,  Quebec,  Canada. 
Miss  Eunice  True,  '16,  and  Miss  Gladys  Stratton  have  been 
appointed  as  assistants  to  Miss  Southard  in  the  housekeeping 
department  of  Whittier  Hall. 

Marked  increase  was  shown  in  the  nimibers  of  mature  stu- 
dents in  institution  administration  in  the  Summer  Session  of 
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1916.    One  group  interested  in  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  institutions  numbered  seventy-five. 

The  section  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association 
known  as  the  Institution  Section,  appointed  for  its  officers 
for  the  coming  year:  Professor  Emma  H.  Guntha:,  chairman; 
Miss  Katherine  Fisher,  MacDonald  College,  Quebec,  Canada, 
secretary.  This  section  usually  meets  at  Lake  Placid  Club 
in  the  Adirondacks  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  discusses  vital 
problems  of  interest  to  college  dormitory  directcwrs,  cafeteria 
managers,  dietitians^  and  persons  in  similar  fields. 

MATHEMATICS 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  Mathematical  Association 
of  America,  Professor  Smith  gave  an  address  upon  the  History 
of  Mathematical  Recreations.  At  the  September  meeting  of 
the  American  Mathematical  Society  he  gave  an  address  upon 
The  Relation  of  the  Problem  of  Mathematics  to  the  History 
of  Economics. 

Professor  Smith  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  an  import- 
ant committee  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America, 
which  proposes  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  criticism  of 
mathematics  at  the  present  time.  The  committee  will  en- 
deavor to  consider  the  question  impartially  and  ascertain  the 
real  basis  of  the  suggestions  for  reform,  and  the  values  which 
mathematicians  can  justly  claim  for  their  science.  It  is  expected 
that  this  committee  will  take  about  three  years  for  the  work 
in  hand. 

The  registration  in  mathematics  during  the  smnmer  school 
was  larger  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  work.  A  large 
body  of  earnest  teachers  from  all  over  the  country  attended 
these  courses. 

The  Columbia  University  Quarterly  for  September  contains 
a  review  by  Professor  Smith  of  the  recent  monographs  by  Dr. 
Flexner  and  President  EUot.  The  September  nmnber  of  the 
Educational  Review  contains  an  article  by  Professor  Smith 
upon  the  History  of  American  Arithmetics,  and  a  forthcoming 
munber  will  contain  an  article  by  him  upon  Mathematics  in 
the  Junior  High  School.  Four  of  Professor  Smith's  textbooks 
have  recently  been  published  in  Spanish. 
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NURSING  AND  HEALTH 

There  were  94  students  in  all  registered  in  this  department 
for  the  Summer  Session  as  against  55  registered  last  simuner. 
These  students  represented,  in  about  equal  proportions,  hospital 
work,  teaching  and  administration  in  training  schools  and 
public  health  and  public  school  nursing.  The  majority  of  the 
students  were  women  already  holding  positions  of  varying 
degrees  of  importance,  and  in  many  instances,  giving  up  their 
entire  vacations  to  take  advantage  of  the  work  offered  in  the 
department  during  the  sunmier.  The  students  came  from  as 
far  west  and  south  as  California  and  Texas. 

The  course  in  public  health  nursing  and  the  routine  super- 
vision of  that  group  of  students  were  handled  by  Miss  Cecilia 
Evans,  a  former  student  of  this  department  and  recently  ap- 
pointed instructor  of  public  health  nursing  in  the  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  would  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  Miss  Evans  was  one  of  the  first  students  here  to 
hold  an  Isabel  Hampton  Robb  scholarship.  New  courses  of 
special  interest  offered  for  this  group  during  the  sunmier  were 
a  course  on  diseases  of  children  by  Dr.  La  Fetra  and  a  course 
on  the  mental  disorders  of  children  by  Dr.  L.  Pierce  Clarke. 

Certain  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  depart- 
ment during  the  past  few  months.  Miss  Anne  Hervey  Strong 
has  been  appointed  professor  in  pubUc  health  nursing  in  Sim- 
mons College  and  educational  director  of  the  training  courses 
in  the  Instructive  Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  Boston.  In 
Miss  Strong's  brief  connection  with  the  department  she  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  in  building  up  the  work  of  this  divi- 
sion. Miss  Florence  M.  Johnson  (Smith  College  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  New  York  Hospital) ,  who  has  been  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years  head  of  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
Harlem  of  the  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  Miss  Strong's  place.  Other  changes  include  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  lecturer  in  sanitary  science,  to 
imdertake  an  important  piece  of  experimental  work  for  the 
National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  We 
have  been  fortunate  enough,  however,  to  be  able  to  bring  back 
to  us  our  former  associate.  Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  who  now 
carries  again  the  course  which  he  started  here  six  years  ago  in 
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municipal  sanitation.  At  that  time  he  had  a  group  of  about 
14  students.  The  registration  now  is  about  150.  Other  new 
appointments  for  the  coming  year  are  Dr.  Matthias  Nicoll, 
educational  director  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  as  lecturer 
on  administrative  control  of  communicable  diseases,  and  Miss 
Marda  Meade  of  the  firm  of  Schenck  and  Meade,  architects, 
of  this  dty,  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Van  der  Bent  in  his  course  in 
institution  and  house  planning.  The  firm  of  which  Miss  Meade 
is  a  member  recently  won  the  prize  given  for  the  best  plans  for 
the  Ellen  Wilson  Memorial  Homes  in  Washington. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Professor  Sachs  will  be  absent  on  leave  during  the  Spring 
Session.    He  is  planning  an  extended  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Professor  Briggs  is  making  a  study  of  the  Junior  High  School 
for  the  General  Education  Board.  His  investigations  will  take 
him  to  the  coast  and  will  fill  most  of  his  time  during  the  first 
semester. 

Mr.  Arthur  T.  French  is  to  continue  his  work  as  an  assis- 
tant in  the  department  of  secondary  education,  giving  full 
time.  He  assists  Professor  Stevens  in  the  work  of  supervised 
observation  and  teaching,  a  work  which  is  developing  rapidly. 
Opportvmities  are  offered  for  practical  work  in  the  high  schools 
of  Leonia,  Englewood,  and  Cliffside,  New  Jersey.  All  stu- 
dents without  experience  in  the  different  departments  of  secon- 
dary education  are  required  to  do  practical  work  before  receiv- 
ing the  Teachers  College  Diploma. 

The  practical  work  consists  in  a  series  of  supervised  obser- 
vations in  the  schools  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  and  in  a  period 
of  five  weeks'  service  in  one  class  room  in  one  of  the  above 
named  schools.  Here  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the 
routine  of  the  class  room  and  teaches  the  lessons  as  soon  as 
he  is  able  to  do  so.  The  nimaber  of  students  already  registered 
for  this  work  is  larger  than  usual. 

TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 

In  order  to  give  actual  experience  in  shop  work  and  dress- 
making to  the  students  specializing  in  textiles  and  clothing, 
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it  had  been  planned  last  spring  to  send  them  this  fall  into  a 
regular  dressmaking  shop  in  New  York  City  for  a  period  of 
seven  weeks,  fifteen  hours  a  week.  This  plan  had  assumed 
that  a  small  nimiber  of  students  would  register  for  this  work. 
The  actual  nimiber  of  students,  however,  who  enrolled  this 
fall  for  this  work  was  so  large  that  it  was  not  found  feasible 
to  carry  out  the  work  in  a  downtown  dressmaking  shop.  In- 
stead ^op  work  has  been  established  in  two  of  the  rooms  in 
Teachers  College  in  charge  of  an  expert  trade  worker  as  in- 
structor. Individual  orders  for  dresses  are  executed  in  this 
shop  as  they  would  be  in  a  business  house  downtown.  This 
work  is  taken  by  the  students  registered  in  intermediate  and 
advanced  dressmaking  classes. 

Professor  Fales  has  just  completed  a  text-book  on  dress- 
making for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges,  published  by  Scrib- 
ners.  It  contains  chapters  on  drafting,  designing,  historic  cos- 
tmne,  textiles,  embroidery  and  the  technique  of  dressmaking. 
Professor  Fales  also  has  in  preparation  a  book  on  historic 
costimie. 

Miss  Laura  I.  Baldt,  instructor  in  textiles  and  clothing,  has 
just  published  a  book  on  Clothing  for  Women,  which  is  one 
of  the  series  of  Lippincott's  Home  Manuals  edited  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Andrews  of  Teachers  College.  The  book  is  for  use 
in  schools,  colleges  and  the  home,  giving  practical  working 
directions  for  the  selection,  design,  and  construction  of  women's 
clothing,  including  various  kinds  of  outer  and  undergarments. 

Mrs.  Christine  Nelson  and  Miss  May  Evans  have  been 
added  to  the  staff  as  instructors  in  special  classes  in  textiles 
and  clothing. 

THE  CLEARING  HOUSE  DISCUSSION  CLUB 

One  of  the  newer  organizations  of  Teachers  College  is  the 
Clearing  House  Discussion  Club.  The  club  dates  from  the 
fall  of  1915,  when  it  was  initiated  largely  through  the  sugges- 
tions of  Professor  George  D.  Strayer.  The  general  purpose  of 
the  organization  is  very  clearly  hinted  at  in  the  name;  it  is 
really  a  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  among  the 
men  and  women  of  the  graduate  school  of  Teachers  College. 
The  more  immediate  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  offer  to  its  mem- 
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bers  a  chance  to  consider  those  educational  problems  that 
seem  to  deserve  more  time  and  attention  than  the  somewhat 
formal  restrictions  of  the  class  period  permit. 

Since  the  principal  object  of  the  Clearing  House  is  to  discuss, 
the  machinery  of  the  dub  has  been  reduced  to  the  simplest 
and  most  informal  terms.  There  are  no  regular  members,  all 
persons  present  at  any  meeting  having  the  right  to  vote.  The 
presiding  officer  is  known  as  the  chairman  and  retains  his  posi- 
tion for  only  one  meeting.  His  chief  duties  are  to  provide  a 
topic  for  consideration  and  to  procure  a  leader  for  the  discus- 
sion. The  chairman  is  assbted  by  the  secretary,  who  is  the 
only  permanent  officer  of  the  organization.  During  the  college 
year  of  1915-16,  Mr.  L.  R.  Drown  and  Miss  A.  Florer  served 
as  secretaries,  while  the  chairmanship  was  held  by  various  men 
of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  Clearing  House  has  found  in  the  cosmopolitan  enroU- 
ment  of  the  Summer  Session  a  rather  unusual  opportunity. 
The  meetings  of  the  dub  have  greatly  increased  both  in  variety 
and  interest  through  the  partidpation  in  them  of  thinkers  and 
workers  in  education  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry.  During  the 
sxunmer  of  1916  various  representative  professors  led  the  dis- 
cussions that  at  times  aroused  real  enthusiasm  and  even  lively 
controversy.  The  program  for  the  four  smnmer  meetings  of 
the  Clearing  House  was  as  follows: 

"Educational  Practice  in  the  Missouri  Experimental  School; 
Qualitative  Standards  as  Distinct  from  Quantitative,'' 
Professor  J.  L.  Meriam,  University  of  Missouri. 

"Quantitative  Measurements  of  School  Achievements,"  Pro- 
fessor G.  D.  Strayer,  Teachers  College. 

"Persistent  Problems  of  Vocational  Education,"  Professor  D. 
S.  Snedden,  Teachers  College. 

"Militarism,  the  False  Issue  of  the  Day  for  American  Civiliza- 
tion," Professor  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  Teachers  CoUege. 

The  four  chairmen  who  had  charge  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Simuner  Session  were:  Mr.  M.  J.  Walsh,  Mr.  J.  H.  Beach, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Studebaker,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson.  Mrs.  Hdena 
Piotrowska  acted  as  permanent  secretary,  serving  throughout 
the  summer. 
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SUMMER  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS 
FEDERATION 

Despite  the  busy  rush  of  the  Summer  Session,  the  work  of 
the  Federation  of  Religious  Organizations  went  on  with  its 
usual  enthusiasm. 

Many  siunmer  students,  it  was  foimd,  were  so  interested  in 
learning  for  the  first  time  of  the  codperation  existing  between 
the  various  religious  clubs  at  Teachers  College,  that  it  was 
decided  to  hold  a  mass  meeting  to  explain  its  nature  and  its 
more  extensive  winter  work.  The  speakers  were  Professor 
Monroe,  Professor  Andrews,  Mrs.  Toby,  chairman  of  the  inter- 
religious  advisory  board,  and  student  representatives  from  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  CathoUc  Club,  and  the 
Jewish  Forum. 

Other  meetings  were  held  which  were  of  general  interest. 
Co5perating  with  Chaplain  Knox,  the  workers  found  a  ready 
response  to  the  Simday  evening  vesper  services  out  on  the 
campus.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  held  some  gatherings  of  its  own, 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conducted  a  most  popular  series  which, 
despite  its  appeal  for  "men  only,"  attracted  so  many  women 
that  its  sessions  had  to  migrate  to  the  Horace  Mann  Audi- 
toriimi  in  order  to  accommodate  the  crowds — ^little  wonder 
when  Professors  Monroe,  Bigelow,  Strayer,  and  Cubberley  were 
treating  such  subjects  as  "War  and  Education,"  "Sex  Educa- 
tion," "Commimity  Responsibility  of  the  School  Superinten- 
dent" and  "The  Future  Status  of  the  Country  Church." 

In  addition  to  all  this  the  summer  commimity  endeavored 
to  help  the  winter  work  by  sohciting  contributions  to  the  fund 
used  to  maintain  a  professorship  at  the  Canton  Christian  Col- 
lege in  China,  a  professorship  which  is  being  supported  wholly 
by  the  students  of  Teachers  College. 
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DR.  JESSUP  MADE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA 

Dr.  Walter  A.  Jessup,  since  1913  dean  of  the  College  of 
Education  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  the  presidency  of  this  same  university.  The  University 
of  Iowa  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  western  state  uni- 
versities. It  is  a  co-educational  institution  with  a  total  student 
enrollment  of  about  3,300.  It  has  a  full  vmiversity  organiza- 
tion which  includes  a  graduate  college,  a  college  of  liberal  arts, 
a  school  of  commerce,  colleges  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  applied  science,  and  education,  together  with  a 
siunmer  session  and  a  division  of  extension  teaching.  Dr. 
Jessup  was  active  in  building  up  the  College  of  Education  of 
the  University  during  his  services  as  dean  of  that  college. 

Dr.  Jessup  was  bom  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  in  1877.  He 
took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Earlham  College  in  1903, 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Hanover  College  in  1908,  and 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Teachers  College,  Colimi- 
bia  University,  in  191 1.  Dr.  Jessup  was  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Westfield,  Indiana,  1900-7,  and  at  Madison,  Indiana, 
1907-9.  He  was  a  student  in  education  at  Teachers  College, 
1909-11.  In  1912  he  was  elected  dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion at  Indiana  University,  a  position  which  he  resigned  in  1913 
to  accept  the  deanship  of  the  College  of  Education  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa.  Dr.  Jessup  is  the  author  of  Social  Factors 
Affecting  Supervision  of  Special  Subjects,  and  co-author  with 
Dr.  Lotus  Coffman  of  Supervision  of  Arithmetic.  He  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  educational  periodicals. 

J.  C.  BROWN  ELECTED  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  Joseph  Clifton  Brown,  recently  instructor  in  education 
and  principal  of  the  new  University  High  School  at  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Dlinois,  was  in  June  elected  president  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  This  is  one  of  the  influ- 
ential normal  schools  of  the  state,  having  a  total  enrollment  of 
over  1,000  students. 

Mr.  Brown  was  bom  in  1879  in  Piqua,  Ohio.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Hanover  College,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1901.  Later,  in  1904-5,  he  pursued  grad- 
uate studies  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  took  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  from  Teachers  College,  Colimibia  University, 
in  1912.  Mr.  Brown  was  instructor  in  mathematics  in  the 
high  school  at  Noblesville,  Ind.,  in  1901-3;  superintendent  of 
city  schools  at  Paoli,  Ind.,  1904-5;  instructor  in  mathematics 
at  the  State  Normal  School  of  Charleston,  111.,  1905-10,  resign- 
ing that  position  to  become  teacher,  and  later  head  of  the 
department,  of  mathematics  in  the  Horace  Mann  High  School. 
In  August,  1915,  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  University  High  School 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Brown  assimied  his  new 
administrative  duties  at  St.  Cloud  in  July. 

SUMMER  SESSION  DINNER  OF  THE  MEN 
IN  EDUCATION 

There  is  one  event  to  which  the  social  calendar  of  the  smn- 
mer  colony  at  Teachers  College  is  always  adjusted.  That 
occasion  is  the  annual  dinner  of  the  men  in  education. 

On  Wednesday,  August  2,  at  six  o'clock,  almost  four  hundred 
teachers  and  administrators  laid  aside  their  customary  dignity 
and  sedateness  and  made  their  ninth  annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
banquet  hall  at  the  West  End  Restaurant.  Here  they  were 
seated  at  long  tables  arranged  according  to  states,  and  for 
more  than  four  hours  were  edified  and  refreshed  with  some 
•moderately  high  living  garnished  with  a  rare  combination  of 
stimts,  witticisms,  spellbindery,  and  songs.  These  last  were  the 
joint  literary  productions  of  Hunter,  Woody,  and  Bentley, 
while  the  musical  setting  was  adequately  arranged  for  by  Mohler 
and  Kraft.  Mr.  Kraft  assisted  further  by  presiding  gracefully 
at  the  piano  and  adding  a  much  needed  harmony  to  the  musical 
dictatorship  of  Chief  Chorister  "Big"  Hunter  of  Nebraska,  who 
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led  the  singing.    The  q'owd  responded  to  the  tune  of  ^'Auld 
Lang  Syne"  and  with  just. a  touch  of  pathos: 

"ThQT  used  to  stick  us  forty  bucks, 
They've  gone  to  forty-eight; 
They've  added  on  a  fiver,  too, 
To  make  us  pay  the  freight. 
And  yet  the  crowd  grows  year  by  year, 
They're  coming  you  can  tell. 
And  if  they'd  stick  us  forty  more 
They'd  crowd  in  here  like — the  subway." 

The  first  stunt  was  a  fake  faculty  meeting  called  to  deliberate 
on  Preparedness.  Various  degrees  of  professional  dignity  and 
logic  were  portrayed  by  McWhirter,  Jones,  Noble,  Zaugg,  and 
Bair. 

Then  followed  a  roll  call  by  states  which  was  rudely  broken 
into  by  one  Eang,  of  Butte,  who  arose  to  complain  fervently 
about  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  that  was  being 
served.  Studebaker  of  Iowa  made  an  able  defense  of  the 
cuisine;  which,  however,  he  supplemented  with  a  plaint  that 
he  had  traveled  many  himdreds  of  miles  to  hear  Professor 
Strayer  and  now  foimd  his  name  omitted  from  the  program. 
Pickell  of  Indiana  resented  this  affront  warmly  and  attempted 
to  mollify  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  with  a  rebate  of  ten  cents. 
At  this  point  the  guests  broke  in  somewhat  impatiently  with: 

"We  all  came  down  to  the  banquet 
To  hear  the  daffodils." 

Thurber  of  Indiana  immediately  responded  for  the  head  of 
the  department  of  administration  with  a  moving  rendition  of 
the  old  favorite,  supplemented  by  Gowans  of  Kansas,  who 
insisted  on  a  hearing  for  "Opportvmity,"  until  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  now  wearied  banqueteers  with  a  polite  hint, 
solemnly  chanted,  of — 

"Good  night,  Strayer." 

The  tension  at  this  point  was  a  good  deal  relieved  by  the 
head  waiter,  who  though  a  bit  mixed  on  the  cues  provided  him 
by  the  toastmaster  et  al,  entered  with  a  capable  and  business- 
like policeman,  and  insisted  on  the  immediate  arrest  and  exit 
of  one  Professor  George  D.  Strayer.    The  situation  was  further 
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complicated  by  the  proprietor  of  the  restaurant,  who  "called" 
Chief  Chorister  Hunter  in  the  rather  expressive  vernacular  of 
Harlem  and  threatened  to  expel  from  the  room  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  demonstration  of  undue  levity  and  conduct  un- 
becoming educators.  The  situation  was  again  relieved  by  a 
congratulatory  telegram  from  Terry  and  Fretwell,  toastmaster 
and  manager  respectively  of  the  191 5  Big  Dinner.  This  was 
followed  by  a  hurry-up  wire  from  the  Iowa  College  of  Agricul- 
ture to  Dean  Russell,  negotiating  for  the  immediate  delivery 
of  one  of  the  bovine  specimens  for  which  the  Dean  is  rapidly 
gaining  a  more  than  local  reputation. 

A  more  formal  but  hardly  less  hilarious  "program"  then 
followed.    Those  who  took  part  were: 

Toastmaster:    J.  H.  Bentley. 

Responses:  R.  G.  Jones,  Professor  Paul  Monroe,  P.  W.  L. 
Cox,  Professor  E.  P.  Cubberley,  S.  D.  Shankland,  and  Professor 
T.  H.  Briggs. 

Address:    Dean  James  E.  Russell. 

The  address  of  Dean  Russell  was  serious  in  its  nature  and 
met  with  close  attention.  The  Dean  sketched  the  current  war 
situation  and  urged  upon  the  men  present  the  need  for  a  real 
educational  preparedness,  and  their  own  responsibility  and 
opportunity  in  the  tremendous  economic  and  social  crisis  that 
must  come  to  the  United  States  in  the  wake  of  the  great  world 
war.  The  speech  emphasized  what  after  all  is  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  all  attempts  at  good  fellowship  and  solidarity  at 
Teachers  College,  namely,  the  securing  of  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  all  the  men  interested  in  education  for  the  common 
good  of  society. 

The  activities  of  the  evening  were  in  general  charge  of  a 
dinner  committee  composed  of  B.  D.  Remy  (chairman),  E. 
Oberholtzer,  F.  G.  Pickell,  S.  G.  Noble,  F.  M.  Hunter  and 
C.  Woody.  To  these  men  should  be  given  a  share  of  the  praise 
for  the  success  of  the  ninth  annual  sunmier  session  dinner  of 
the  men  in  education. 

The  attendance  at  this  dinner,  like  that  of  other  Teachers 
College  dinners,  was  representative  of  educationiaJ  leadership 
throughout  the  coimtry.  Educators  were  present  from  forty 
states  in  the  Union,  besides  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    Among 
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those  present  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  school  super- 
intendents, seventy-seven  high  school  principals,  six  normal 
school  presidents,  three  college  deans,  thirty-three  professors 
and  instructors  of  education,  beside  numerous  supervisors  and 
elementary  school  principals. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  WOMEN'S  DINNER 

On  Wednesday  evening,  August  2,  19 16,  four  himdred  and 
thirty-four  of  the  women  students  of  the  Teachers  College 
Summer  Session  assembled  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City, 
for  a  dinner  that  proved  to  be  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  women's  dinners.  There  were 
present  representatives  of  every  variety  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession from  kindergarten  instructors  to  imiversity  professors, 
and  from  exponents  of  the  classics  to  practitioners  of  cookery. 
Seven  deans  of  women  added  dignity  to  the  occasion;  and  forty 
states,  in  addition  to  Canada  and  Scotland,  answered  to  the 
roll  call.  The  spirit  shown  by  the  guests  was  somewhat  un- 
usual, all  the  women  present  responding  enthusiastically  to 
the  stimulus  of  a  good  time  and  good  cheer.  Although  the 
general  tone  of  the  dinner  was  in  distinctly  marked  contrast 
to  that  of  the  men's  dinner  held  the  same  evening,  yet  the 
guests,  as  occasion  demanded,  relaxed  to  the  extent  of  applaud- 
ing their  favorites  in  both  faculty  and  student  body  with  such 
lyric  greetings  as: 

"Ain't  she  neat,  ha,  ha,  sweet,  ha,  ha, 
Handsome  and  fair? 
She  is  a  dandy,  they  all  do  declare; 
She's  a  high  rolling  lady  as  well. 

Here's  to  Miss ! 

Say  I  don't  she  look  swell?" 

However,  emotions  and  reactions  were  kept  within  decorous 
bounds;  and  in  the  words  of  Professor  Stevens  to  the  reporter: 
'' Everything  was  charming  and  dignified,  and  there  were  no 
stunts." 

The  guests  of  honor  were:  Mrs.  James  E.  Russell,  Mrs. 
Paul  Monroe,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bigelow,  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  McMurry. 

The  toastmistress.  Miss  Sara  A.  Converse,  presided  over  a 
list  of  wise  and  witty  contributions  as  follows: 
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As  Others  See  Us. — ^Miss  Converse. 

An  Inside  View. — Mrs.  James  E.  Russell. 

Housing  Conditions. — ^Mrs.  W.  H.  Kilpatrick. 

Theory  versus  Practice. — Miss  Sandford. 

Recreation. — Mrs.  John  Hall. 

A  Bird's  Eye  View. — ^Dr.  Katherine  Reiley. 

Fiction  and  Fact. — ^Professor  Azubah  Latham. 

Statistics — ^Vital  and  Otherwise. — Miss  Bunce. 

History  up  to  Date. — Professor  Romiett  Stevens. 

Students  as  Faculty  Educators. — Professor  Patty  Hill. 

Soloist. — Miss  Wellington. 

Not  a  little  of  the  success  of  the  evening  was  due  to  the 
energy  and  resourcefulness  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements:  Misses  Converse  (chairman),  (Jardner,  Bunce, 
Cunningham,  Oistad,  Freeland,  Hamilton,  Davis,  Craig,  Wiswell, 
Reed  and  Moran. 

WOODY'S  NEW  TEST  IN  ARITHMETIC 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  valuable  additions  to  the  series 
of  Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Education  is  the  mono- 
graph entitled  '' Measurements  of  Some  Achievements  in 
Arithmetic,"*  by  Dr.  Clifford  Woody,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education  in  the  State  University  of  Washington. 

In  this  study  Dr.  Woody  has  made  a  careful  attempt  to 
determine  the  exact  difficulty  of  thirty  or  forty  examples  in 
each  of  the  four  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic.  In 
each  of  the  four  operations  the  problems  are  well  graduated 
as  to  difficulty  of  solution,  beginning  with  the  most  simple 
example  that  could  be  found  and  increasing  gradually  in  com- 
plexity and  difficulty  to  problems  so  difficult  that  not  more 
than  half  of  the  eighth  grade  children  could  solve  them  cor- 
rectly, even  if  allowed  unlimited  time  for  their  solution. 

When  the  difficulty  of  each  of  the  addition  problems  had  been 
determined,  the  entire  set  was  arranged  in  the  order  of  diffi- 
culty, from  easy  to  hard,  making  an  "Addition  Scale."  In  a 
similar  manner  a  "  Subtraction  Scale,"  a  "Multiplication  Scale," 

*  Published  in  19x6  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Collie,  Columbia 
University. 
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and  a  "Division  Scale'*  were  prepared.  TMs  set  of  scales  is 
called  "Series  A."  Twenty  minutes  time  is  to  be  allowed  for 
solving  the  problems  in  each  of  the  Series  A  scales. 

For  those  who  desire  to  make  a  more  rapid,  th6ugh  less 
adequate  measurement  of  the  abilities  of  their  pupils,  i)r. 
Woody  has  selected  certain  problems  from  each  scale  in  Series 
A  to  constitute  four  short  scales,  known  as  "Series  B"  The 
differences  in  difficulty  between  consecutive  problems  in  the 
Series  B  scales  are  much  more  nearly  equal  than  are  the  differ- 
ences in  the  Series  A  scales,  which  msJ^es  the  Series  B  scales 
less  liable  than  are  those  of  Series  A  to  misinterpretation  by 
the  unscientifically  trained  user.  Only  ten  minutes  time  is 
allowed  for  solving  the  problems  in  each  of  the  short  Series 
B  scales. 

The  monograph  gives  specific  directions  concerning  the 
niethods  to  be  followed  in  administering  the  tests,  in  tabulating 
the  results,  and  in  calcxilating  the  class  scores.  The  score  of 
a  class  on  a  Series  A  scale,  for  example,  is  to  be  calculated  from 
the  difficulty  of  the  five  problems  which  come  nearest  to  caus- 
ing exactly  50%  of  the  class  to  fail.  On  the  Series  B  scales, 
however,  each  child  is  to  receive  a  score  indicating  the  number 
of  problems  he  has  solved  correctly,  and  the  median  class  achieve- 
ment is  to  be  determined  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  total 
distribution  of  scores. 

Dr.  Woody's  scales  make  it  possible  now  for  the  first  time 
actually  to  measure  the  progress  of  pupils  in  the  fundamental 
operations  of  arithmetic,  from  the  second  school  grade  up 
through  the  eighth.  The  well  known  Courtis  Tests  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  the  Woody 
Scales  by  those  who  desire  to  emphasize  and  measure  speed 
in  the  upper  grades,  but  the  results  of  Dr.  Woody's  study 
show  that  the  child's  ability  in  addition,  in  subtraction,  in 
multiplication  or  in  division  has  already  reached  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  normal  eighth  grade  development  before  the  child 
is  able  to  solve  correctly  a  single  one  of  the  Courtis  (Series  B) 
problems.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  would  be  wasteful  of  the 
child's  energies  and  probably  injurious  to  further  growth  to 
employ  and  drill  for  the  Courtis  speed  tests  earlier  than  the 
sixth  school  grade. 
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A  specimen  scale  of  Woody 'a  Series  B  i^  given  below: 

ADDITION  BCALB — BSRISS  B 

Name -*:-. ..    •». 

Whf?n  is  your  next  birthday? How  old  will  yoii  be? 


(X) 

(2) 

W.    Q. 

(3) 

(5) 

(7)             (10) 

2 

2 

17 

72 

3  +  1  =      21 

3 

4 

2 

26 

38 

— ^■ 

3 

— 

— 

35 

(13) 

(U) 

(16) 

(19)         am 

23 

25  +  42 

=ss 

9 

$  .75      $12.50 

25 

24 

1.25       16.75 

16 

12 
15 
19 

.49       15.75 

(21) 

(22) 

C23) 

(24)           (30) 

$8.00 

547 

i  +  i=- 

4.0125       2 

6.75 

197 

1.5907      6 

2.33 

685 

4.10        3 

4.16 

678 

8.673       — 

.94 
6.32 

456 
393 

525 
240 

162 

(33) 

(36) 

.49 

2  yr.  5  mo. 

.28 

3  yr.  6  mo. 

.63 

4  yr.  9  mo. 

.95 

5  yr.  2  mo. 

1.69 

6  yr.  7  mo. 

.22 
.33 

.36 

1.01 

.56 

.88 

(38) 

.75 

25.091 

+  100.4  +  25  +  98.28  +  19.3614  = 

.56 

1.10 

.18 

.56 
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The  gradually  increasing  complexity  of  the  examples  in  the 
Woody  scales,  together  with  the  detailed  type  of  tabulation 
suggested  for  recording  the  achievement  of  each  pupil  and 
class,  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  or  supervisor  to  see  at 
a  glance  just  what  steps  each  class  or  pupil  needs  to  have 
explained  or  to  be  drilled  upon  at  the  next  recitation  period. 
In  respect  to  this  diagnosing  of  a  child's  or  a  class's  weak- 
nesses, Woody's  Series  A  Scales  are  superior  to  the  scales  of 
Series  B.  By  anyone  who  wishes  merely  to  compare  the  achieve- 
ment of  his  school  with  that  of  some  other,  however,  the  Series 
B  Scales  will  probably  be  used  more  frequently,  because  of 
their  brevity. 

For  the  convenience  of  school  officers  and  teachers  .who  wish 
to  test  the  ability  of  pupils  in  arithmetic  by  the  Woody 
method,  the  scales  have  been  printed  in  larger  type  on  separate 
sheets  of  paper,  each  8y/'  x  ii",  with  ample  space  for  the 
insertion  of  answers.  There  are  four  sheets  in  Series  A  and 
four  sheets  in  Series  B.* 

Dr.  CMord  Woody's  monograph  above  described  is  his 
dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  which  he 
received  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  in  June,  1916, 

Mr.  Woody  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana, 
graduating  from  the  Thornton  High  School  in  1903.  After 
receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Indiana  Uni- 
versity in  1908  he  taught  in  the  high  school  at  Gaston,  Indiana, 
1908-12,  becoming  in  the  last  two  years  of  his  stay  there  the 
superintendent  of  the  system.  He  was  a  graduate  student  at 
Indiana  University  during  the  summer  terms  of  1910,  191 2, 
and  1913  and  during  the  academic  years  of  1912-13,  receiving 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1913.  He  became  a  fellow  in 
education  in  1913-14  at  the  same  university  and  taught  in  the 
school  of  education  dining  the  spring  terms  of  1913  and  1914. 
In  1914  he  came  to  Teachers  College  as  a  graduate  student 
and  was  a  fellow  in  education  during  the  year  1915-16.  In 
June,  1916,  Dr.  Woody  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
education  at  the  State  University  of  Washington  situated  in 
Seattle. 

*  These  sheets  are  published  and  sold  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  TeachexB 
College.    Each  scale  is  sold  at  40  cents  per  zoo  sheets. 
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DR.  HOKE  CHOSEN  HEAD  OF  DULUTH  SCHOOLS 

Dr.  Ejremer  Jacob  Hoke  was  recently  elected  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Duluth,  Minnesota.  Duluth  has  one  of  the  most 
progressive  school  systems  of  the  Middle  West,  with  a  school 
enrollment  of  16,000  pupils  and  a  staff  of  475  teachers.  The 
annual  school  expenditures  are  nearly  $900,000. 

Dr.  Hoke  was  bom  in  Emmettsburg,  Maryland,  in  1878. 
He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Arts  from  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmettsburg,  Maryland, 
in  1904.  Diuing  the  year  1906-7,  he  was  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  that  institution  in  1907.  He  was  a  student  in  Teachers 
College  diuing  the  summer  sessions  of  1909,  1910,  and  1911, 
and  the  academic  year  191 2-13,  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  field  of  educational  adminis- 
tration. The  Doctor's  degree  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
February,  1916.  The  title  of  his  dissertation  was  The  Rela- 
tion of  Intelligence,  Achievements  and  School  Progress. 

Dr.  Hoke  was  a  teacher  in  the  Cambridge,  Maryland,  High 
School,  1904-6,  and  in  the  Manchester,  Virginia,  High  School 
during  1908-9.  The  following  year  he  was  principal  and  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  the  same  place.  He  was  assistant  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  191012. 

APPOINTMENTS 

The  following  appointments  are  among  those  made  for  the 
school  year  1916-17: 

Florence  E.  Bamberger,  A.  M.,  1916,  instructor  in  elementary 
education,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Genevieve  Coy,  A.  M.,  1915,  private  research  assistant  to 
the  General  Education  Board,  Urbana,  111. 

Alfred  Davis,  formerly  teacher  of  mathematics  at  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  will  teach  mathematics  at  the  Francis  Parker 
School,  Chicago,  HI. 

Agnes  L.  Rogers  will  be  assistant  in  experimental  education 
Teachers  in  College. 

Laura  E.  Andrews,  B.  S.,  1916,  instructor  in  home  economics, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Frederick  H.  Bair,  candidate  for  his  Doctor's  degree,  will  be 
head  of  the  English  department  in  the  high  school  at  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Nelle  Jane  Campbell  will  be  instructor  in  foods  and  cookery 
at  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

Sylvia  Campiglia,  B.  S.,  1916,  instructor  in  household  arts. 
State  Normal  School,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

L.  Belle  Hart  will  be  instructor  in  physical  education  and 
hygiene  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Martha  Jenkins,  A.  M.,  1916,  instructor  in  general  science, 
Speyer  School,  New  York  City. 

Claribel  Einley,  B.  S.,  1916,  instructor  in  domestic  art,  Mills 
College,  California. 

Louise  ELnight,  B.  S.,  1916,  supervisor  of  household  arts, 
Munde,  Ind. 

Helen  Charlotte  Lantz  will  be  instructor  in  household  arts 
in  the  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

M.  Minerva  Lawrence,  B.  S.,  1916,  instructor  in  the  home 
welfare  division  of  the  extension  department  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  Austin  Tex. 

Daniel  B.  Leary,  A.  M.,  1915,  associate  professor  of  educa- 
tion, Sophie  Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Lila  M.  O'Neale,  B.  S.,  1916,  instructor  m  domestic  art, 
Stout  Listitute,  Menomonie,  Wis. 

Helene  Pope,  formerly  assistant  in  nutrition  and  food  eco- 
nomics at  Teachers  College,  will  be  instructor  in  domestic 
science  at  the  Carnegie  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sarah  Potter  will  be  instructor  in  household  arts  at  the 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Herbert  A.  McKean,  A.  M.,  1916,  will  be  head  of  the  indus- 
trial arts  department  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Kirks- 
ville,  Mo. 

F.  Otis  Randall,  A.  M.,  1916,  principal  of  the  county  high 
school  at  Kalispell,  Mont. 

George  H.  Reavis  has  resigned  his  research  scholarship  at 
Teachers  College  for  the  coming  year  to  become  assistant 
state  superintendent  of  schools  in  Maryland. 

Paul  H.  Smiley,  B.  S.,  1916,  instructor  in  industrial  arts, 
State  Normal  School,  Gorham,  Me. 
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William  L.  Spencer,  A.  M.,  191  S>  has  given  up  his  research 
scholarship  at  Teachers  College  for  next  year  to  become  in- 
structor in  education  in  the  State  Normal  College  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio. 

Martha  C.  Thomas,  B.  S.,  1916,  will  be  district  agent  of 
home  economics  in  rural  extension  work  for  middle  Tennessee. 

Arthur  Turner,  candidate  for  his  Doctor's  degree,  will  be 
instructor  in  education  in  Agnes  Scott  College  at  Decatur,  Ga. 

Letitia  Weer,  B.  S.,  1915,  will  be  director  of  home  economics 
in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mary  E.  Blythe,  A.  M.,  1916,  instructor  in  household  arts 
in  the  home  economics  department  of  the  Russell  Sage  College, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Theodore  H.  Eaton,  A.  M.,  1915,  will  be  head  of  the  new 
agricultural  education  department  of  the  Connecticut  Agricxil- 
tural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Gaul,  B.  S.,  1916,  will  have  charge  of  the 
kindergarten  at  the  White  Plains  Branch  of  the  New  York 
Orthopedic  Hospital  for  Children. 

Ra)miond  A.  Kent,  A.  M.,  1910,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

Margaret  A.  Landrine,  B.  S.,  1916,  instructor  in  domestic 
science,  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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SETH  LOW,  LEADER  OF  MEN* 

By  JAMES  E.  RUSSELL 
Dean  of  Teacbera  College 

"To  be  great,  you  must  be  teachable,  ready  to  learn,  willing 
to  take  good  advice,  and  wise  enough  to  know  where  to  go 
for  the  advice;  then  have  tremendous  courage,  great  persever- 
ance, and  that  absolute  self-forgetfulness  that  makes  the  fol- 
lowers of  a  great  leader  think  not  so  much  of  the  leader  as 
of  the  cause." 

It  were  hard  to  find  words  more  characteristic  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Seth  Low  than  these  spoken  by  him  in  eulogy  of 
a  co-worker.  They  put  tersely  what  to  him  was  essential  in 
forwarding  great  undertakings.  Not  wealth,  though  he  had  it 
in  abundance;  not  family,  though  he  had  a  rich  inheritance; 
not  power,  though  it  was  often  at  his  disposal;  but  the  teach- 
ableness of  the  child,  the  wisdom  of  the  sage,  the  zeal  of  the 
reformer,  and  the  devotion  of  the  disciple  were  his  measures 
of  leadership.  The  happy  blending  of  such  distinct — too  often 
disparate — qualities  made  him  a  leader  of  men. 

The  genius  of  Seth  Low  was  not  that  of  the  prophet    He 

assumed  no  esoteric  wisdom,  he  claimed  no  insight  denied  to 

his  fellows,  he  acknowledged  no  guidance  inaccessible  to  others. 

Nor  did  he  spend  time  or  substance  on  lamentation.    The 

world  might  be  out  of  joint,  but  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity 

to  do  his  part  in  setting  it  right.     Situations  appealed  to  him 

*  Printed  simultaneously  in  the  Coluicbia  UNiVESSiry  Quastbrly  for  Decem- 
ber and  the  Teachers  College  Recced  for  November. 
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as  problems  to  be  solved.  To  grasp  the  problem,  one  must 
resolve  it  into  its  component  factors,  evaluate  their  relative 
importance,  and  proceed  logically  to  the  conclusion.  His 
method  of  work,  therefore,  called  for  investigation,  research, 
and  the  weighing  of  evidence;  the  conclusions  he  reached  were 
the  fruitage  of  intellectual  honesty.  Because  his  problems  so 
often  were  problems  involving  human  relations,  and  because 
it  was  his  nature  to  deal  gently  with  human  frailties  and  per- 
versities, he  could  honestly  substantiate  his  conviction  that 
nothing  in  human  affairs  is  ever  finally  settled  until  settled 
arighL  Hence  his  willingness  to  learn  from  any  and  every 
source  whence  information  might  come.  His  patience  in  listen- 
ing to  those  who  had  nothing  to  offer  was  as  amazing  to  his 
friends  as  it  was  disconcerting  to  his  enemies;  but  it  was  a 
vital  part  of  his  creed  to  leave  every  avenue  of  inforaoation 
opta  until  a  decision  had  to  be  reached. 

This  trait,  so  con^icuous  in  Mr.  Low's  method  of  work — 
of  wanting  to  know  more  and  more  of  a  subject,  of  studying 
his  problem  from  every  angle — ^was  sometimes  mistaken  by  his 
critics  for  weakness  of  character.  Far  from  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  his  innate  intellectual  honesty  that  omipelled 
him  to  make  sure  of  his  premises,  if  he  would  have  the  proper 
conclusion.  Men  whose  habit  of  mind  is  to  project  conclusions 
first  and  then  array  the  premises  to  fit,  could  have  little  in 
common  with  one  who  conformed  literally  to  the  soqptural 
injunction  to  achieve  greatness  by  becoming  a  little  child. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  teachableness  is  a  virtue  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  learner  knows  ''where  to  go  for  the 
advice.''  Nothing  in  Mr.  Low's  career  showed  him  to  better 
advantage  than  his  judgment  of  men.  He  had  an  almost  un* 
failing  acumen  in  his  selection  of  experts.  Moreover,  the  con- 
fidence which  he  reposed  in  those  whom  he  selected  as  advisers 
brought  out  the  b^t  they  had  to  give.  Whether  in  political 
life  or  in  university  drdes  or  in  industrial  disputes,  the  accept- 
ance of  a  task  at  his  hands  was  equivalent  to  the  best  of  ser- 
vice that  the  recipient  could  render.  And  many  a  worker  has 
been  surprised  to  find,  under  Mr.  Low's  paternal  criticism, 
that  what  he  thought  his  best  could  be  made  better  still.  To 
work  xmder  him  was  not  only  an  invitation  to  share  in  his 
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enthusiasm  and  partake  of  his  spirit,  but  an  obligation  to  grow 
in  strength  commensurate  with  the  load  that  he  imposed. 

Few  men  of  our  time  have  imdertaken  more  varied  or  more 
difficult  tasks  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Low.  Whether  as 
mayor  of  the  city,  or  president  of  the  imiversity,  or  arbiter  in 
industrial  conflicts,  or  statesman  in  convention,  he  had  to  face 
opposition  entrenched  in  tradition  and  supported  by  privilege. 
His  opponents  were  sometimes  imscrupulous,  frequently  vin- 
dictive, always  persistent.  It  required  tremendous  courage  to 
clean  up  the  dty  government  of  Brooklyn;  it  was  heroic  to  hold 
down  the  forces  of  evil  in  New  York  while  the  foundations  of 
a  new  civic  order  were  being  laid;  it  was  no  mean  task  to  con- 
vert an  aristocratic  college  into  a  great  democratic  imiversity; 
and  to  some  it  seemed  a  forlorn  hope  to  seek  peace  between 
capital  and  labor.  But  in  all  these  enterprises  Mr.  Low  ex- 
hibited a  courage  that  was  sublime.  He  never  faltered,  how- 
ever unattainable  his  ideals  might  seem  to  be.  If  ever  he  was 
down-hearted  or  pessimistic,  he  made  no  confessions  and  showed 
no  lack  of  faith.  His  courage  was  the  courage  of  honest  con- 
viction bom  of  painstaking  research  and  inspired  by  the  belief 
that  good  must  finally  prevail  over  the  evil  in  the  world.  Per- 
sistence in  right  doing  was  to  him  a  duty  from  which  he  could 
not  escape. 

The  supreme  quality  in  Mr.  Low's  leadership  was  his  ability 
to  merge  himself  in  his  cause.  Self-forgetfulness  is  so  rare  a 
virtue  as  to  be  easily  misunderstood.  His  willingness  to  reverse 
himselfy  after  further  reflection  on  the  significance  of  new  data, 
sometimes  made  him  appear  vacillating;  but  it  was  the  nature 
of  the  man  to  put  the  idtimate  good  above  temporary  expedi- 
ency. His  mistakes  were  always  of  the  head,  never  of  the 
heart.  Misplaced  confidence  might  swerve  his  course,  as  errors 
of  judgment  might  lead  to  wrong  conclusions;  but  no  thought 
of  self  ever  entered  into  his  consideration.  Right  was  right, 
regardless  of  the  effect  on  his  personal  welfare.  Indeed,  his 
personal  welfare  was  identical  with  his  ambition  to  do  the 
right.  So  joyously  did  he  engage  in  his  work,  so  unreservedly 
give  himseU  to  it,  that  his  example  was  contagious.  While  he 
seciured  from  colleagues  and  subordinates  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  devotion,  he  directed  that  devotion  more  by  example 
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than  by  precept  towards  impersonal  ends.  His  success  in  mag* 
nifying  the  cause  is  attested  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
abundant  opportunity,  he  never  built  up  a  party,  or  a  faction, 
or  even  a  considerab  e  personal  following.  But  there  is  abun- 
dant testimony  to  the  permanency  of  the  results  that  he  se- 
cured. One  who  was  closely  associated  with  him  in  his  civic 
work  has  said  that  "there  are  none  who  live  within  the  City 
of  New  York  who  do  not  share  to-day  the  advantages  and 
benefits  of  conditions  that  he  helped  to  create."  Mayor  Mitchel 
said  of  Mr.  Low  that  "he  initiated  public  works,  he  effected 
reforms,  he  formulated  policies,  he  established  precedents,  he 
fixed  standards,  upon  which  every  succeeding  administrat'on 
has  builded  its  progress  in  its  effort  to  give  to  the  people  of 
New  York  the  honest,  businesslike,  efficient,  far-seeing,  and  in- 
telligent city  government  which  was  the  ideal  of  Seth  Low." 
Not  a  word  here  or  anywhere  or  at  any  time  of  his  standing 
as  a  boss  or  party  leader.  Those  who  followed  him  elected  his 
leadership  because  they  thought  not  so  much  of  the  leader 
as  of  the  cause  which  he  represented.  And  in  a  democracy 
there  is  no  type  of  leadership  more  enduring,  none  more  con- 
sistent with  the  highest  ideals  of  American  citizenship. 

Because  so  much  of  Mr.  Low's  life  was  given  to  his  native 
city,  and  because  so  much  of  what  he  did  is  permanent,  it  has 
been  claimed  that  he  was  preeminently  metropolitan.  It  must 
be  conceded  that  he  loved  his  dty,  that  he  took  pride  in  her 
history,  and  labored  zealously  for  her  advancement.  But  the 
charge  of  provincialism  cannot  be  made  against  him.  It  was 
rather  because  he  had  the  habit  of  doing  well  whatever  he  was 
called  upon  to  do,  and  of  doing  the  things  at  hand  rather  than 
dreaming  of  those  far  off,  that  he  responded  so  nobly  to  the 
city's  call.  Moreover,  to  him  New  York  was  the  epitome  of 
America.  He  foresaw  the  rfile  that  the  dty  government  must 
eventually  play  in  our  national  life,  and  he  conceived  it  a  patri- 
otic duty  to  attack  the  enemies  of  American  dtizenship  in  thdr 
stronghold.  If  evidence  were  needed  to  prove  that  he  had  the 
larger  view,  that  his  aim  was  national  rather  than  provindal, 
it  could  be  found  in  his  contributions  to  education  and  in  his 
desire  to  solve  the  problems  of  labor  and  capital. 

In  his  first  annual  report  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  Col- 
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lege,  after  his  announcement  of  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
versity Coimdl  of  Advisers,  Mr.  Low  said:  "Colxmibia,  in 
effect,  by  these  recent  changes,  has  made  it  clear  that,  what- 
ever else  she  may  be  or  do,  she  proposes  to  offer  to  New  York 
and  to  the  country,  hereafter,  the  privileges  of  such  a  university 
as  the  great  dty  will  enable  her  to  become  and  be.  .  .  .  The 
one  condition  upon  which  Columbia  may  be  to  New  York  the 
university  of  the  city's  love  and  pride,  is  that  Columbia  shall 
show  herself  worthy.  Her  ideal  must  be  high,  her  scope  com- 
prehensive, and  her  work  substantial.'*  Five  years  later  he 
reported:  "It  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing  that  Columbia  is  becom- 
ing every  year  more  and  more  a  national  force  in  the  educa- 
tional world.  ...  In  the  last  century,  while  New  York  was 
a  small  place,  no  American  college  contributed  more  or  more 
famous  men  to  the  national  life  of  the  Colonies  and  the  young 
States.  .  .  .  Thus  it  is  again  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Columbia  is  becoming  again  a  national  force,  by 
turning  to  its  own  use  the  very  dty  whose  effect  upon  it  during 
the  early  decades  of  the  century  was  to  make  it  local,  even  if 
metropolitan,  in  character,  rather  than  national." 

Just  as  the  one  dominant  purpose  of  Mr.  Low's  administra- 
tion of  the  University  was  to  create  a  channel  through  which 
the  best  that  New  York  has  to  offer  might  flow  out  to  the  nation 
and  the  whole  world,  so  his  partidpation  in  politics  and  sodal 
affairs  was  inspired  by  the  wider  look.  He  believed  that  in  get- 
ting good  government  in  the  metropolis,  the  way  to  better 
government  in  other  dties  would  be  opened,  and  that  when 
life  in  cities  was  improved,  the  whole  country  would  be  bene- 
fited. He  believed  that  if  one  industrial  dispute  could  be  set- 
tled by  arbitration,  others  could  be  settled  in  the  same  way. 
And  if  the  habit  of  reasoning  together  could  be  fixed  in  a  small 
group,  he  hoped  it  might  be  applied  to  national  and  inter- 
national affairs.  Hence  his  faith  in  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion and  his  contribution  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  Indeed,  there 
is  something  more  than  an  acddent  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  organization  to  which  he  devoted  the  later  years  of  his 
life — an  organization  designed  primarily  to  bring  together  em- 
ployer and  employee.  The  terms  "national"  and  "dvic"  come 
first.    Whether  Mr.  Low  had  any  part  in  choosing  the  name 
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does  not  appear,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  an  organization  de- 
voted purely  to  industrial  ends  would  not  have  enlisted  his 
support.  But  an  organization  designed  to  promote  the  dvic 
betterment  of  the  nation  through  trade  and  commerce  and 
industry  would  appeal  to  him,  precisely  for  the  same  reasons 
that  the  upbuilding  of  Coliunbia  University  and  of  Tuskegee 
Institute  appealed  to  him.  Fimdamentally,  his  interests  were 
national  rather  than  provincial,  although  his  willingness  to  serve 
the  public  in  any  capacity,  and  the  insistence  of  his  friends 
that  he  should  work  at  home,  conspired  to  restrict  his  activity 
to  the  metropolitan  field.  Well  may  New  York  honor  the  man 
who,  more  than  any  other  in  his  generation,  served  his  country 
best  by  making  his  dty  better;  and  well  may  the  University 
honor  him  for  giving  it  the  opportunity  to  shape  a  nation's 
life  according  to  his  ideals. 


HOW  IS  THE  HOUSEWIFE   SPENDING  HER 

TIME? 

By  MAY  B.  VAN  ARSDALE 
AMitUnt  Profcnor  of  Houiebold  Arti.  Temchera  CoUef* 

and  DAY  MONROE 
Aisitunt  in  Foods  and  Cookery.  Teaclien  College  / 

The  demand  for  "  an  eight-hour  day  "  has  been  heard  on  all 
sides  for  many  years  in  the  business  world,  and"  recent  legisla- 
tion has  provided  for  it  in  certain  industrial  fields.  In  most 
lines  of  commercial  work,  it  has  been  met  for  some  time. 
The  question  has  often  been  asked,  "  Could  the  housewife  de- 
mand an  eight-hour  day;  could  her  work  so  be  arranged  that 
it  can  be  accomplished  within  this  time — or  is  it  still  true  that 
'  woman's  work  is  never  done? ' "  The  various  processes  in  the 
industrial  and  commercial  world  have  been  systematized  and 
standardized,  the  time  elements  worked  out  with  mathematical 
precision;  and  the  affairs  of  the  household  are  gradually  falling 
in  line,  through  modem  appliances  and  labor-saving  devices. 

The  housewife  spends  the  greater  part  of  her  day  in  prepar- 
ing food  for  her  family.  The  problem  of  time  spent  in  prepar- 
ing three  meals  a  day  for  a  family  of  six  was  used  as  the  basis 
for  experiment  in  research  cookery  by  graduate  students  in 
Teachers  College.*  One  of  the  students  became  housewife  for  a 
family  of  six  women.  The  details  of  this  experiment  and  the 
many  other  problems  arising  from  it  are  described  in  this  article. 

In  a  preliminary  experiment  the  food  provided  was  served 

to  an  experimental  family.    Menus  were  planned  for  a  week, — 

menus  that  provided  for  appetizing,   seasonable  food.    The 

student  housewife  made  no  effort  to  keep  her  expense  account 

in  especially  low  figures,  because  much  has  been  done  with  the 

low  cost  menu.    Through  the  first  week  of  the  experiment  the 

^hese  experiments  were  the  work  of  Household  Arts  232,  Research  in  Cookery, 
February- June,  1916.  (Day  Monroe,  Grace  Towniey,  Minerva  Lawrence.)  Some 
of  these  students  were  pursuing  parallel  courses  in  nutrition  and  dietetics. 
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time  total  literally  soared^  but  the  housewife  was  learning. 
She  was  working  out  the  transformation  of  a  school  laboratory 
into  a  home  kitchen.  She  was  becoming  accustomed  to  her 
"house."  Problems  of  service  were  met  and  solved.  Study 
and  practical  experience  gave  a  more  eflBicient  arrangement  of 
the  kitchen,  the  utensils,  and  a  better  organization  of  her  work. 
She  saw  that  in  planning  the  menus  for  her  coming  experiment 
she  could  substitute  simple  dishes  for  those  more  elaborate 
and  time-taking,  and  yet  have  attractive  meals. 

And  with  this  background  of  experience  the  student  began 
her  career  as  a  housewife  with  the  family  of  six  women.  Although 
the  time  element  was  the  big  item,  she  kept  careful  accoimt  of 
the  cost  of  the  meals,  the  exact  quantity  of  food  used,  and  its 
nutritive  value.  When  the  week  ended,  the  time  chart  showed 
that  she  had  spent  a  total  of  43  hours  and  $8  minutes  on  the 
problem,  distributed  as  follows: 

Setting  the  table 3  hrs.  19  min. 

Pieparing  and  serving  the  food 18  hrs.  32  min. 

Eating  the  meals 11  hrs.    5  min. 

Washing  the  dishes 11  hrs.    2  min. 

that  is,  a  daily  average  of  6  hours  and  17  minutes  or  an  average 
of  4  hours  and  42  minutes,  not  counting  the  time  which  she 
spent  at  the  table  in  eating  the  meals. 

She  did  not  pretend  to  believe  that  she  had  solved  the  prob- 
lem. She  knew  that  she  could  have  planned  more  simple 
menus.  She  bought  her  white  bread,  but  in  the  one  short 
week  she  baked  cake,  shortcake,  ginger  bread,  two  kinds  of 
cookies,  and  eight  hot  breads  for  breakfasts  and  luncheons. 
She  used  fresh  vegetables,  which  require  more  preparation  than 
canned  ones.  She  seasoned  the  food  carefully  and  served  it 
daintily,  being  careful  to  sacrifice  none  of  the  psychological 
elements  to  her  desire  for  a  low  time  total. 

Although  convinced  that  the  searchlight  of  eflBiciency  should 
be  turned  on  the  problem  of  food  preparation  in  the  home,  she 
was  still  a  bit  old-fashioned  in  her  ideas  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  all  efficiency  ideas  should  be  adopted.  She  was  not 
ready  to  concede  that  time  or  money  should  be  saved  by  the 
substitution  of  paper  napkins  for  linen  ones,  or  the  use  of 
quick  lunch  methods  instead  of  the  more  formal  style  of  ser- 
vice in  courses,  even  though  this  did  necessitate  her  leaving 
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the  table  more  often.  In  other  words,  she  knew  that  this 
experiment  did  not  show  the  very  shortest  time  in  which  meals 
for  a  family  of  six  might  be  prepared;  but  she  felt  that  it  might 
inspire  the  practical  housewife  to  a  consideration  of  her  own 
food  problem,  and  furnish  her  with  a  basis  from  which  she 
could  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of  time  she 
was  spending — to  discover  whether  it  was  an  abnormal  amount, 
rendering  inadequate  satisfaction.  She  felt  that  the  time  spent 
was  justified  by  the  results  achieved,  and  that  it  was  a  fair 
estimate  for  the  guidance  of  others. 

The  month  of  May,  with  its  many  attractive  seasonable 
foods,  was  chosen  for  the  experiment,  and  the  menus  which 
follow  indicate  that  all  left-overs  were  utilized,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  experiment  there  was  left  in  the  larder  not  even 
enough  to  get  the  poor  dog  a  bone, — ^unless  he  would  consider 
a  very  small  dish  of  beans  a  fair  substitute. 

The  menus  for  this  week's  experiment  are  given  below,  to- 
gether with  daily  time  tables.  These  need  no  explanation. 
Comparisons  of  the  daily  menus  and  time  allotments  are  in- 
teresting and  profitable.  The  experiment  reveals  other  facts  of 
interest  to  the  housewife — such  as  the  cost  of  food  prepara- 
tion, the  food  values  of  the  menus,  the  relative  values  of  meats, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  so  forth. 

SUNDAY 

Breakfast —  Stewed  Apricots 

Shredded  Wheat  Cream 

Scrambled  Eggs  Toast 

Coflfee 

Dinner —  Roast  Ribs  of  Pork 

Apple  Sauce  Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 

Lettuce  French  Dressing 

Maple  Ice  Cream        Cake 

Coflfee 

Supper—  Grape  Fruit  Salad 

Nut  Bread  Butter 

Creamy  Cocoa         Whii^)ed  Cream 

BREAKFAST  DIKNER  SX7PPER  TOTAL 

Food  preparation 31  min.  z  hr.  29  miQ.  57  min.  a  hr.  57  min. 

Setting  o!  table 16  min.            10  min.  10  min.  36  min. 

Serving  and  eating  ...  33  min.            31  min.  19  min.  z  hr.  23  min. 

Washing  of  dishes 34  min.            48  min.  15  min.  z  hr.  37  min. 

Total z  hr.  54  min.    2  hr.  58  min.    z  hr.  4z  min.    6  hr.  33  min. 
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MONDAY 

Breakfast —  Stewed  Pnines 

Farina  Czeam 

Bacon  Muffins 

Coffee 

Luncheon—  Cheese  Fondue 

Rolls 
Fresh  Pineapple  Hennits 

Iced  Tea 

Dinner—  Veal  Cutlets       Brown  Sauoe 

Buttered  Carrots  Baked  Potatoes 

Lettuce  French  Dressing 

Lemon  Jelly  Cake 

Coffee 

BSEACPAST         LUNCHEON  DINNER  TOTAL 

Food  prraaradon 31  min.  i  hr.  36  min.  48  min.  2  hr.  55  min. 

Setting  01  table 7  min.  9  min.  xomin.  36  min. 

Serving  and  eating  ...  34  min.  33  min.  37  min.  i  hr.  44  min. 

Washing  of  dishes ....  40  min.  30  min.  28  min.  z  hr.  38  min. 

Total i  hr.  53  min.    2  hr.  48  min.    3  hr.   3  min.   6  hr.  43  min. 

Note. — Time  for  luncheon  nreiMuration  indudes  baldnffof  hennits  and  roUi.  Time 
for  dinner  includes  one-half  of  time  spent  baking  cake.  The  other  half  of  the  time  is 
counted  in  Sunday  dinner  preparation. 

TUESDAY 

Breakfast —  Bananas 

Saut6d  Cereal 

Maple  Syrup 

Coffee 

Luncheon—  Breaded  Chicken        Peas 

Creamed  New  Potatoes 

Tomato  Salad 

Strawberry  Short  Cake 

Coffee 

Dinner —  Cream  of  Celery  Soup 

Crisp  Crackers 
Mouldea  Salmon  Salad 
Prune  Whip 
Coffee 

BREAKFAST         LUNCHEON  DINNER  TOTAL 

Food  preparation 31  min.  3  hr.  33  min.  39  min.  3  hr.  33  min. 

Setting  of  table 7  min.  15  min.  zo  min.  33  min. 

Serving  and  eating  ...  37  min.  38  min.  30  min.  z  hr.  35  min. 

Washingof  dishes. .. .  3z  min.  58  min.  z6min.  z  hr.  35  min. 

Total z  hr.  z6  min.   4  hr.  34  min.    z  hr.  35  min.    7  hr.    5  min. 

NOTK. — Two  guests  for  luncheon,  hence  eight  people  served. 
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WEDNESDAY 

Briokfasi —  Aisles 

Eggs  in  Shell 

Gianam  Muffins 

Coffee 

Luncheon —  Creamed  Chicken  and  Celery  on  Toast 

Rhubarb  Iced  Tea 

Oatmeal  Drop  Cookies 

Dinner^  Beef  Pot  Roast 

Browned  Potatoes  Radishes 

Spinach 

Baked  Chocolate  Pudding 

Coffee 


BREAKFAST  LUNCHEON  DINNER  TOTAL 

Food  preparation 27  min.  18  min.  i  hr.  o  min.  i  hr.  45  min. 

Setting  of  table 7  min.  8  min.  11  min.  26  min. 

Serving  and  eating  ...            30  min.  29  min.  35  min.  i  hr.  34  min. 

Washing  of  dishes. ...             21  min.  22  min.  12  min.  55  min. 

Total i  hr.  25  min.  i  hr.  17  min.  i  hr.  58  min.  4  hr.  40  min . 

NOTB. — ^Time  Cor  luncheon  includes  making  of  oatmeal  cookies. 


THURSDAY 

Breakfast —  Grape  Fruit 

Cracked  Wheat         Cream 
Hash  on  Toast 
Coffee 

Luncheon —  Macaroni  and  Cheese 

Cucumber  Salad 

Pineapple  and  Oranges 

Gingerbread  Tea 

Dinner—-  Chicken  Stock  Soup 

Crisp  Crackers 

Lamb  Chops  Creamed  Potatoes 

Buttered  Green  Beans 

Watercress  French  Dressing 

Cocoanut  Timbales 

Coffee 


Food  preparation 

Setting  of  Uble 

Serving  and  eating  . . 
Washing  of  dishes... 

BREAKFAST 

22  min. 

8  min. 

35  min. 

37  min. 

LUNCHEON 

43  min. 
10  min. 
33  min. 
15  min. 

DINNER 

I  hr.  55  min. 
12  min. 
33  min. 
58  min. 

3  hr.  38  min. 

3hr. 

ihr. 
Ihr. 

TOTAL 

0  min. 
30  min. 
41  min. 
50  min. 

Total 

.    ihr. 

.  42  min. 

ihr. 

.41  min. 

7hr. 

I  min. 
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FRIDAY 

Breakfasi —  Figs  in  Syrup 

Bacon  Browned  Potmtoes 

Com  Bread 

Coffee 

Umckeon —  Egg  Salad 

Baking  Powder  Biscnit 

Rice  and  Raisin  Podding 

Iced  Teat 

Dinner—  Baked  Halibat  Maitre  d'Hotd  Batter 

French  Fried  Potatoes 

Perfection  Salad 

Canund  Cop  Cnstaid  Cookies 

Coffee 

BSEAKFAST         UmCHEON  OOINEE  TOIAL 

Food  preparation 36  min.  42  min.  z  hr.  14  nun.  2  far.  32  min. 

Settmg  of  taUe. 6  min.  ix  min.  11  min.            38  min. 

Serving  and  eating  ...  27  min.  32  min.  39  min.  i  hr.  38  nim_ 

Washing  of  dishes. .. .  28  min.  41  min.  51  min.  2hr.    omin. 

Total ihr.  37min.    2hr.   6  min.    2  hr.  55  min.   6  far.  380110. 

SATURDAY 

Breakfast—  Oranges 

Rolled  Oats  Cream 

Omdet  Popovers 

Coffee 

Luncheon —  Baked  Beans 

Steamed  Brown  Bread 

Hermits         Baked  Apples 

Tea 

Dinner--  BnSkd  Steak         Mashed  Potatoes 

Fresh  Aapangus  with  Batter 

TbmatoSahd 

Crackers  Cheese 

Stuffed  Dates 

Coffee 

BSEAKFAST  LUNCHEON  DIMMES  TOTAL 

Food  preparation 27  min.  36  min.  i  hr.    7  min.  2  hr.   o  min. 

Setting  of  table 7  min.  4  min.  10  min.  21  min. 

Serving  and  eatiog  ...  32  min.  23  min.  35  min.  i  hr.  30  min. 

Washing  of  dishes 30  min.  13  min.  44  min.  i  hr.  27  min. 

Total i  hr.  36  min.    i  hr.    6  min.    2  hr.  36  min.    5  hr.  18  min. 

NoTC. — ^Time  for  bakiiig  hfermits  not  counted  in  food  preparation,  as  this  was  reckoned 
in  when  tbejr  were  baked  on  Monday. 

Bread  was  served  with  each  meal,  white  bread  being  used  unless  otherwise  indicated  in 
the  menus.  Butter  also  was  served  with  each  meal  and  cream  and  sugar  were  served  with 
coffee.    Cream  was  served  with  the  cereal  except  wh«i  sautid  farina  was  served. 
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SUMMARY  OF  TIME 

Some  people  think  that  35  hours  a  week  is  all  the  house- 
wife should  spend  on  the  food  problem.  The  table  below, 
showing  an  average  day,  indicates  that  with  the  time  for  eating 
omitted  the  student  housewife  spent  less  than  35  hours. 

Total  time  spent  during  week  for  food  preparation,  setting  table, 
serving  and  eating,  and  washing  of  dishes 43  hr.  58  min. 

Total  time  spent  in  serving  and  eating 11  hr.    5  min. 

Total  time  spent  in  working  (preparing  food,  setting  table  and 
washing  dishes) 32  hr.  53  min. 

Average  time  per  day: 

BKEAKFAST         LUNCHEON  DINNER 

Food  preparation 28  min.  i  hr.    2  min.  i  hr.    9  min. 

Setting  table 8  min.  9.5  min.  zo.5  min. 

Serving  and  eating 31  min.  29.5  min.  34  min. 

Washing  dishes 30  min.  28  min.  36.7  min. 

Total I  hr.  37  min.    2  hr.   9  min.    2  hr.  30  min. 

Average  total  time  per  day  (time  for  eating  included) 6  hr.  17  min. 

Average  time  per  day  for  work  only  (time  for  eating  omitted) 4  hr.  43  min. 


SUMMARY  OF  COSTS 

The  prices  for  food  were  current  at  New  York  retail  stores. 
It  cost  $3.60  to  feed  each  member  of  the  family.  Including 
fuel  and  laundry,  this  ezpenditiure  was  raised  to  $4.06.  Item- 
ized costs  of  foods  are  given  in  later  tables. 

Food: 
Total  cost  of  all  food  used $21 .60 

Laundry: 

I  large  dinner  cloth $  .40 

I  small  breakfast  cloth 15 

8  dinner  napkins  at  4c 32 

16  tea  napkins  at  3c 4^ 

28  doilies  at  2c 56 

1. 91 

Gas: 

Total  amount  of  gas  used, — 1060  cu.  ft,  at  8oc  per  thousand 
cu.  ft 848 

Total  cost  of  food,  gas,  laundry,  for  week $24,358 
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SUMMARY  OF  FOOD  VALUES 

Carefully  prepared  menus  furnished  attractive  food  for 
the  family  of  six  at  a  cost  of  1.8  cents  per  100  calories,  meeting 
not  only  the  needed  requirements  for  energy  and  protein  but 
covering  the  mineral  requirement  as  well. 

Number  of  persons  in  £amfly  (all  women) 6 

Average  weight  of  women 55  kilos  (laz  lbs.) 

Total  number  of  calories  per  week 118,135 

Number  of  calories  per  woman  per  day 2,8x3 

Total  cost  of  food,  for  week $22 .60 

Cost  per  hundred  calories .018                 standaxd' 

SEQUIKEKEMT 

Amount  of  protein  per  woman  per  day 80.00     gms.  70-80      gms. 

Amount  of  PiOi  per  woman  per  day 3 .  77      gms.  2.5-3      S™<- 

Amount  of  caldum  oxide  per  woman  per  <iay  . .      i  .098    gms.  .8-  i      gms. 

Amount  of  iron  per  woman  per  day 0153  gms.  .012-. 015  gms. 

Excess  of  base-forming  over  add-forming  ele- 
ments in  diet 708. 5  gms. 


MEATS 

The  Student  housewife  knew  at  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
periment that  meaty  fish,  and  poultry  are  expensive  food.  She 
knew  it  even  better  at  the  end  of  the  week  when  she  saw  that 
for  this  part  of  her  food  supply  she  had  spent  one-fourth  of 
her  money.  However,  these  foods  furnished  one-third  of  her 
protein;  a  greater  use  of  meat  substitutes  could  have  been 
practiced  had  she  been  working  on  low  cost  menus. 


Amt. 

in 
gms. 

Cost 

Calo- 
ries 

Protein  CalctuD 

in           in 

gms.       gms. 

gms. 

Iron 

in        Base       Add 
gms.      units      units 

Sirloin  itcak... 

1063 

$.70 

2232.3 

175.39 

.1339 

4.0299 

.02634     ... 

87.048 

(pot  roast)  .. 

1061 

.60 

1528 

206.91 

.153 

4.7889 

.0306       ... 

104.04 

Vealcatieta.... 

650 

.55 

721.5 

126.1 

.0937 

2.8912 

.01875     ... 

62.727 

Lamb  cbopt . . . 

684 

.45 

1846.8 

98.5 

.074 

2.257 

.0148       . . . 

48.1 

Total 

3458  $2.30 

6328.6 

606.9 

.4546  13.967 

.09049     . . . 

301.915 

Pork,  salt 

176 

.10 

1378 

3.34 

.0028 

.069 

.00055     ... 

1.38 

Bacon 

484 

.38 

3025 

50.8 

.0303 

1.212 

.00606     ... 

24.24 

Pork  rib  roast. . 

1021 

.60 

4829.2 

81.68 

.0483 

1.8837 

.01449     .... 

38.64 

Total 

1681 

1.08 

9232.2 

135.82 

.0614 

3.1647 

.0211       ... 

64.26 

Fowl 

1518 
463 

1.28 
.15 

2519.9 
671.4 

207.97 
90.3 

.1512 
.1139 

4.9896 
1.8626 

.03276     . . . 
.00268     ... 

.     115.96 

Salmon 

36.85 

HaUbut  steak.. 

795 

.49 

802.9 

121.64 

.1846 

3.0835 

.00482     ... 

62.63 

Total 

1258 

.64 

1474.3 

211.94 

.2965 

4.9461 

.0075       . . . 

99.48 

^  Standard  approved  by  Professors  Rose  and  Shennan. 
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VEGETABLES 

The  family  craved  green  vegetables  in  the  early  spring,  — 
and  many  green  vegetables  were  served.  Had  the  experiment 
been  carried  out  a  month  later  the  vegetable  cost  would  not 
have  been  as  high  as  one-seventh  of  the  tota  expenditure^  for 
Jime  vegetables  are  cheaper.  The  detaik  for  tie  vegetables 
are  as  follows: 


Amt. 
in 


Asparagus 

Beans  (green) . . 
Beans  (dried).  . 

Carrots 

Celery 

Cocumbers.  . . . 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Peas  (canned). . 
PbUtoes  (sweet) 

P6Utoes 

Radishes 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 

Watercress 


1032 
360 
275 
357 
876 
331 

1013 
82 

1200 
296 

4643 
130 
801 

1566 


Cost 
$.304 
.20 
.073 
.10 
.17 
.10 
.665 
.012 
.30 
.10 
.386 
.05 
.15 
.47 
.10 


Calo- 
ries 
227 
140.5 
948.8 
124.9 
131.4 
49.65 
162.1 
36.1 
660. 
293. 
3110.8 
37.7 
192.2 
360.2 
42.9 


Protein 

in 
gms. 
18.58 

7.56 
61.88 

3.21 

7.88 

2.32 
10.13 

1.15 
43.2 

4.14 
83.57 

1.69 
16.82 
14.09 

2.68 


Calcium 
in 
gms. 
.3859 
.2478 
.5972 
.21 
.707 
.06 
.4212 
.0432 
.264 
.058 
.5909 
.0646 
.703 
.3132 
.1118 


P|0, 

in 
gms. 
.8853 
.3976 

3.0905 
.275 
.7074 
.225 
.7614 
.0664 

1.65 
.232 

5.1626 
.114 

1.026' 
.9252 
.2021 


Iron 
in 

gms. 
.00976 
.00532 
.01896 
.002 
.00354 

.0061 

.0004 

.0099 

.00116 

.04665 

.00076 

.02527 

.00612 

.00215 


Base 
units 

8.17 
18.2 
47.4 
30. 
55.28 
22.75 
62.53 

1.12 

9.9 

15.66 

267.46 

3.72 
214.7 
88.2 
16.6 


Acid 
units 


Total 13.230  83.18  6517.25    278.9      4.7782  15.7405     .14009    861.69 


FRUITS 

The  fruit  makes  a  little  better  showing  than  the  vegetables  in 
food  value  return  for  the  money  spent — furnishing  over  9,815 
calories  at  a  total  cost  of  two  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents 
against  6,517  for  the  vegetables  at  a  cost  of  three  dollars  and 
eighteen  cents: 


Apples 

Apricots  (dried) 

Bananas 

Dates 

Figs 

Grapefruit 

Lemons 

Oranges 

Prunes 

Rhubarb 

Pineapple 

Raisins 

Strawberries. . . 


Amt. 
in 

gms. 

2524 
231 
996 
280 
343 

4328 
941 

2513 
451 
510 
603 
296 

1134 


Cost 
$.33 
.09 
.12 
.09 
.15 
.55 
.15 
.40 
.20 
.10 
.15 
.084 
.56 


Calo- 
ries 

1186.3 
642.2 
637.4 
876.4 

1067.3 

1341.7 
291.7 
929.8 

1154.6 

71.4 

259.3 

917.6 

419.7 


Protein 
in 

gms. 
7.57 

10.86 
7.97 
5.32 

14.75 

16.3 
6.59 

15.08 
8.12 
2.04 
2.41 
6.81 
10.2 


Calcium 
in 

gms. 

.2618 

.1964 

.637 

.2628 

.9701 
1.608 

.348 
1.023 

.23 
1.8564 

.1036 

.184 

.546 


PiOj 

in 
gms. 
.595 
.64 
.3504 
.2628 

1.0791 
.536 
.116 
.837 
.92 

2.142 
.3626 
.736 
.6804 


Iron 

in 
gms. 
.0595 

.00382 

.00876 

.0109 

.01742 

.00377 

.00558 

.01035 

.00285 

.0092 

.00966 


Base  Acid 
units  units 
71.4 

35.67     . 

28.03  . 
352.07  . 
160.8 

34.8 
102.3 

92. 
264.18     . 

40.66     . 

62.56     . 


Total 15,150  $2,974  9815.4    114.02    8.2291    9.2573     .141811244.47 
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GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  SUGAR 


The  Student  housewife  spent  only  one-twelfth  of  her  money 
for  the  grain  products  and  sugar,  and  received  from  them  one- 
third  of  her  total  calories.  They  were  a  cheap  source  of  energy, 
even  when  relatively  e3q>ensive  sugar  was  included. 


Amt.  Protein  Caldum     PsOt 

in  Calo-  in  in            in 

gms.  Cost  lies  gms.       gms.        gms. 

Bread 2432  $.344  6299  226.2       .693      4.725 

Boston  crackers      214  .063  867  23.5       .052        .4682 

Com  meal 199  .024  706  18.3       .0283       .5664 

Cornstarch....         43  .011  155     

Farina 222  .048  804  24.4       .0402       .3212 

Fkmr  (white).  .     2353.6  .242  8310  264           .415      3.32 

Fkrar  (graham).      295  .037  1059  39.2       .1059     1.2706 

Flour  (rye) 63  .008  221  4.3       .011         .484 

Macaroni 290  .10  1038  38.9       .1144       .78 

Molasses 315  .053  904  7.6    2.712         .904 

Oatmeal 217  .021  861  36.2       .2583    1.8598 

Rice 196  .043  688  15.7       .0206       .3922 

Sugar(granitlated)3380  .556  13520     

Sugar  (hcown)  .      383  .066  1455 

Sugar  (maple)  .       153  .06  506     

Wheat  biscuit..       226  .05  825  27.3       .132       1.32 

Wheat  (cracked)      233  .043  843  25.9       .1349    2.0485 

Total 11.214.6  $1,809  39063  751.5    4.7176  18.4601 


Add 
uniu 


Iron 

in  Base 

gms.  units 

.0189  ....     170.1 

.00303  ....       17.3 

.00212  ....       10.6 


.00321 
.0322 


.00312 


.00775 
.00206 


.00495 
.01181 


21.7 

224.1 

34.9 

28.1 

25.8 
18.6 


24.8 
27.8 


.09015 


603.8 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Only  one-twelfth  of  the  money  was  spent  for  milk  and 
cream,  but  these  furnished  more  than  one-third  of  the  caldum 
in  the  diet. 


Amt. 
in 

Calo- 

Protein Calcium 
in           in 

PKH 

m 

Iron 
in 

Base 

Add 

gms. 

Cost 

ries 

gms. 

gms. 

gms. 

gms. 

units 

units 

Milk 

^K. 

$  .9275 

6900 

329 

16.491 

20.907 

.02346 

179.4 

Cream.  . . . 

3pts. 
1248  g. 

.84 

4755 

27.5 

1.425 

2.138 

.00238 

4.8 

Total. 

11345  g. 

$1.7675 

11655 

356.5 

17.916 

23.045 

.02584 

184.2 

Eggs 

54  dz. 
3497  g. 

\\^' 
1992  g. 

487 
52 

1.70 

4581 

416 

2.748 

10.992 

.08702 

363.8 

Butter 

Cheese 

American. . 
Neufchatel. 

1.907 

.26 
.033 

15318 

2143 
170 

19.9 

140.3 
9.7 

.459 

5.358 
.51 

.612 

8.358 
.68 

25.7 

539 


Total. 

FaU 
Butterine..         449 
dive  Oil..         417 

Total.        866 


.25 

.45 


$  .70 


2313     150 

4.4 


3452 
3753 


7205 


4.4 


5.868 
.104 

.104 


9.038 
.138 

.138 
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MISCELLANEOUS  FOODS 
{No  nutritive  value) 

Almost  $1.50  was  expended  for  food  material  which  fur- 
nished no  nutritive  value;  but  seasonings,  coffee  and  tea  were 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  family. 

Food                                                                                              Amt.  in  gms.  Coit 

Lard  (used  for  deep  fat  frying) 169  $  .275 

Parsley  (used  as  garnish) 1  bunch  .054 

Tea 65  .086 

Coffee 853  .62 

Vinegar 530  .07 

Salt 268  .008 

Mustard 7.3  .0077 

Vanilla 3  tsp.  .045 

Peppercorns. 1.5  .009 

Cinnamon 6.8  .012 

Bay  leaves Bit  .001 

Soda 8  .004 

Baking  powder 155  .143 

Ginger 1.5  .005 

Cloves  (ground) 4.3  .004 

Pepper ^ ...  .02 

Paprika ...  .01 

Pepper  (white) ...  .01 

Worcestershire  sauce ...  .005 

Total $1.3887 

UNCLASSIHED  FOODS 

The  table  below  summarizes  the  food  facts  of  certain 
miscellaneous  foods  not  included  under  general  headings. 

Protein  Calcium     P20f        Iron 

in  in  in  in         Base      Acid 

gms.        gms.        gms.        gms.        units     units 

5.4       .0514       .3598     

11.2       .0697       .5675     .00149       .258     

3.         .0471       .1978     3.768     


Amt. 

in 
gms. 

Cost 

Calo- 
ries 

Chocolate 

42 

$.032 

257 

Cocoa 

52 

.041 

258 

Cocoanut.... 

47 

.034 

314 

Gelatine 

60 

.18 

220 

Pimientos 

85 

.038 

54.8 


Yeast 11       .02  17  2.4     .' 

Walnuts  (Cal.)..     554       .233      1047        27  .15        1.08  .0029     H 

Total 851     $.578      2113       103.8       .3182    2.2051     .00439      4.026         11 


TOTAL  DIETARY 

The  final  summary  sheet  (on  page  428)  furnishes  a  basis  of 
comparison  for  the  diflferent  kinds  of  food  material  already  de- 
scribed more  in  detail. 
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And  now  the  student  housewife,  pondering  her  experiment, 
asks  herself,  "What  have  I  spent  my  time/(?r?"  Of  one  thing 
ahe  is  sure.  She  has  fed  her  family  satisfactorily  from  the 
standpoint  of  nutritive  requirements  and  aesthetic  demand. 
But  looking  over  her  time  schedule  she  finds  that  during  the 
week  she  has  spent  only  three  minutes  more  in  eating  and 
enjoying  the  results  of  her  labors  than  in  doing  the  dishes  and 
in  cleaning  up  after  the  meals.  Is  this  a  fair  division  of  time 
between  so-called  drudgery  and  the  psychological  return  for 
one's  labor? 


THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  IN 
READING:  WORD  KNOWLEDGE 

By  EDWARD  L.  THORNDIKE 
Professor  of  Educational  Psychology.  Teachers  College 

In  the  Teachers  College  Record  of  September,  1914,  there 
appeared  a  provisional  scale  for  measuring  word  knowledge — 
the  Thomdike  Reading  Scale  A:  Visual  Vocabulary.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  report  an  extension  and  improvement 
of  that  scale  in  the  form  of  Scale  A2  and  Scale  B  shown  below. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  these  scales  is  to  measure  how  hard 
words  a  pupil  can  read  in  the  sense  of  understanding  their 
meaning  well  enough  to  classify  them  imder  the  proper  heading 
as  an  animal,  a  flower,  something  abotU  time,  etc.  The  words 
under  8,  for  example,  are  of  approximately  the  same  difficulty, 
in  the  sense  that  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  pupils 
in  a  given  grade  will  succeed  with  abd  as  with  marigold,  as  with 
puma,  as  with  valiant,  and  so  on.  Also,  but  to  a  very  rough 
approximation,  the  difference  in  difficulty  between  the  "7" 
group  and  the  "8"  group  is  equal  to  the  diflference  in  difficulty 
between  the  "8"  group  and  the  "9"  group,  and  so  on.  Also, 
if  we  assume  that  words  like  boy,  girl,  cat,  and  is  are,  imder 
present  educational  conditions,  not  far  above  zero  difficulty, 
the  words  of  the  "8"  are,  to  a  very,  very  rough  approximation 
twice  as  hard  as  the  words  in  the  "4"  group,  and  so  on.  The 
scale  may  then  be  used  to  measure  how  hard  words  a  pupil 
or  a  class  or  an  entire  grade  can  read  in  the  same  way  that  a 
measuring  tape  would  be  used  to  measure  how  high  a  bar  a 
pupil  or  the  average  of  a  class  can  jump  over.  Similarly,  it 
can  be  used  to  define  how  hard  words  any  individual  should 
be  expected  to  read,  or  how  hard  words  a  text-book  should  be 
permitted  to  use,  and  the  like.  By  repeated  use  of  equally 
difficult  fractions  of  the  scale,  measures  of  improvement  from 
year  to  year  may  be  made  in  the  same  general  fashion  that  we 
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measure  the  number  of  poimds  a  child  has  increased  in  weight. 
All  this,  of  course,  is  subject  to  the  degree  of  approximation 
referred  to  above.  The  nature  and  derivation  of  these  scales 
will  be  described  in  detail  after  their  use  has  been  made  plain. 

THORNDIKE  SCALE  Aa  FOR  WORD  KNOWLEDGE  OR  VISUAL 
VOCABULARY 

Write  the  letter  F  under  every  word  that  means  a  flower. 
Write  the  letter  A  under  every  word  that  means  an  animal. 
Write  the  letter  N  under  every  word  that  means  a  boy*s  name. 
Write  the  letter  G  under  every  word  that  means  a  game. 
Write  the  letter  B  under  every  word  that  means  a  book. 
Write  the  letter  T  under  every  word  like  now  or  then  that  means  something  to 
do  with  time. 
Write  the  word  Good  under  every  word  that  means  something  good  to  be  or  do. 
Write  the  word  Bad  under  every  word  that  means  something  bad  to  be  01  do, 

4X         dai^    camel    samuel    rabbit    monkey 
wiUiam    tulip    goat    paul    violet 

4y         wolf    lily    bear    kind    clean 

buttercup    cruel    truthful    elephant    baseball 

4}^x      lazy    bible    squirrel    buffalo    peter 
beaver    lewis    hare    sneak    clover 

5Z         cowardly    dominoes    kangaroo    tennis    wicked 
early    dictionary    polite    leopard    lotto 

5y         mule    michael    dirty    primrose    cheat 

minute    wise    checkers    afternoon    adam 

S)4x      moping    selfish    zebra    before    fair 

while    evening    rascal    whenever    lilac 

S}4y      afterward    golf    lizard    tag    soon 
liar    then    stingy    noble    nathaniel 

6z         mean    stag    worthy    meantime    last 

year    Wednesday    giraffe    guilty    stupid 

6y         during    noon    jesse    month    Jeffrey 

oscar    forenoon    generous    later    rhinoceros 

6}4x      tuesday    pool    first    heroic    carnation 
ape    april    villain    never    raccoon 

6Xy      brutal    billiards    instant    hockey    jxme 
aster    monday    gorilla    lasting    century 

6>^z      continue    immediate    bemard    februaxy    useful 
modest    upright    obliging    scoundrel    crimioal 

7z  constantlv    sincere    chess    weak    antelope 

eugene    henceforth    Julian    formerly    candy-tuft 
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Tj         senld    novel 

7Kx 


dwfitful    lynz 

fti         ibd    marignid    pmiHi    tnliuit   fireqaait 
^lodbty    m€tf   otter    dner    lortlnrith 

Sy         aoqoet    Jsswf    iiywiif    hoDsriiock  ^  jnon 
ihulllfs4)0Ma    o 


copf»d    owcn    gindml 
8>^x      cdc    accmatr    oonoeifced    cngrdopedk    ^ 

OX         Jkyscoft    ni^p>#r    ciuliueQ    diioQui    ccom 
primer    iiiMrfent    auie    oomipt   repeatedly 

9y         aboove    impytrr    dumpanaee    hoaytable    ondial 
puDctiial*    niigiMipette    genial    iQraciiith    icaoliite 

9>^x      faiian    poiuniinc    nasturtnim    gudle    peony 
aoDcn    paicnesi    eaa    oaven    ja^-stiaws 

xoK         pUox    set    dependable    jodicioos    caziboa 

oidud    rathkM    oonqiasBonate    cyras    petnnia 

loy         anemone    dqpnved    bea^    balsam    bn^ 
pnident    calfiopais    wbist    tolerant    lodoic 

THORMDIKE  SCALE  B  FOR  WORD  KNOWLEDGE  OR  VISUAL 

VOCABULARY 
Write  tbe  letter  W  under  every  word  tbat  means  sometbmgaboat  war  ory^cMMf. 
Write  tbe  letter  B  under  eveiy  word  tbat  means  sometbing  about  hmtmui  or 


Write  tbe  letters  Chu  under  every  word  tbat  means  sometbmg  about  ( 
or  rdigiom. 

Write  tbe  letter  R  under  every  word  like  faiker  or  wife  tbat  means  mnm^^^thk^ 
about  rdaihes  or  the  family. 

Write  tbe  letters  Col  under  every  word  tbat  means  a  cofer. 

Write  tbe  letter  T  under  every  word  like  mm  or  thm  tbat  meana  *««»rt»mg 
to  do  witb  time. 

Write  tbe  letter  D  under  every  word  like  here  or  north  tbat  meana  ««"*»fc"ff 
about  distance  or  directum  or  location. 

Write  tbe  letter  N  under  every  word  like  ten  or  mnch  tbat  meana  ■«wi^K«n 
about  number  or  qtianHly. 

4X         camp    flag    west    motber    two 

genml    green    troops    soutb    fort 

4y         priest    fidit    money    gun    father 

captain    blue    soUfaer    pray    cannon 

4^2      p9y    cousin    pink    unde    yellow 

pay    aunt    eariy    commander 


♦  Call  eitber  'Good*  or  T  correct. 
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52         marriage    defeat    many    afternoon    guard 
buy    captive    military    relatbn    late 

5^y      niece    evenins    here    purple    morning 
monday    nephew    catholic    sell    minute 

6z         hymn    defend    across    merchant    noon 
forty    conquer    dagger    profit    tuesday 

6y         altar    violet    december    nine    colonel 

worship    baptism    Wednesday    tan    aprfl 

6Kz      month    dozen    fortress    cavalry    tax 
bishop    below    October    million    owe 

6Ky      forenoon    battery    blockade    ammunition    lieutenant 
January    insurance    last    purchase    february 

7z         fortification    ownership    there    year    jime 
half    scarlet    soon    november    beneath 

7y         inside    august    while    more    toward 

right    couple    infantry    cartridge    guarantee 

7z         nun    income    meantime    entrenchment    back 
interest    lease    monk    psalm    coimt 

7>^z      during    forward  ^edge    recruit    orphan 
some    rampart    instant    lilac    several 

7>^y      pair    firm    corporal    crimson    double 

olive    outward    invader    brigade    sentinel 

7>^z      convent    ruby    left    singular    catechism 
outside    center    score    mortgage    crowd 

8z         overhanging    cardinal*    future    j^lural    where 
numeral    immediate    each    eztenor    plurality 

8y         out-flank    lasting    freight    chestnut    adoptbn 
even    forgery    russet    patent    descendant 

Sy^x      odd    recent    installment    protestantism    seldom 
canteen    emerald    parallel    c^tury    opposite 

8Ky      narrow    majority    horizontal    elevated    chaplain 
hazel    plum    diocese    henceforth    abbott 

Qx         boimding    previous    strategy    from    endrding 

middle    tawny    formerly    Uierabouts    perpendicular 

9y         frequent    either    quartet    lavender    duplicate 

manoeuver    multitudinous    vertical    neighboring    bulwark 

g}ix      adjutant    buckler    margin    kinship    creed 

monochism    negotiable    every    monasticism    gradual 

lox         fawn    rarely    finance    insolvent    minority 

eternal    turquoise    rebate    transverse    quadruple 

loy         diagonal    surmounting    friar    azure    forthwith 

carmine    incessant    peculation    contemporary    frontal 


*iCall  Cau  or  Col  right. 
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General  Principles  of  Measurement  by  Scales  A2  and  B 

To  be  able  to  classify  words  of  Difficulty  7  correctly  may 
mean  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  100  per  cent  of  the  cases  or  in  95 
per  cent,  or  in  90  per  cent,  or  in  85  per  cent,  or  in  any  per  cent 
determined  upon.  For  various  reasons  the  most  workable 
standard  is  80  per  cent  of  successes,  and  this  will  be  used  in 
the  balance  of  the  discussion.  It  will  be  used  in  two  ways. 
First,  for  a  pupil  to  read  "Thomdike  A  B  7>^"  will  mean  that 
he  succeeds  with  80  per  cent  of  the  "7K"  words  and  fails 
with  20  per  cent.  Second,  for  a  class,  or  grade  or  group  of 
thirteen-year-olds  or  a  group  of  children  taking  working-papers 
or  any  defined  group,  to  possess,  as  a  group,  ability  to  read 
"Thomdike  A  B  7>^"  will  mean  that,  counting  all  the  trials 
of  the  group  with  all  the  "  ^}4  "  words,  80  per  cent  were  successes 
and  20  per  cent  were  failures.  With  a  group  we  can  obviously 
measure  the  ability  of  the  group  not  only  with  the  whole  set 
of  ''7>^''  words,  but  also  with  any  single  word.  In  the  case  of 
a  variety  of  words,  such  as  names  of  flowers  alone,  or  names 
of  animals  alone,  we  can  measure  a  group  easily  and  simply, 
just  as  in  the  one  case  of  the  compound  of  eight  varieties;  but 
we  can  measure  an  individual  only  by  special  arrangement  and 
interpretation  of  the  results. 

.  Pupils  should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  guess  at  words 
of  whose  meaning  they  are  not  sure.  Abimdant  time  should 
be  allowed  for  pupils  to  do  all  that  they  can  without  hurrying. 
When  a  pupil  has  exhausted  his  knowledge  he  should  bring  his 
test  sheet  to  the  tester,  so  that  it  will  be  less  available  for  pos- 
sible dishonest  use  by  neighboring  pupils. 

Measuring  an  Individual 

In  these  scales,  as  they  appear  above,  we  have  the  means 
of  measuring  the  word  knowledge  of  all  pupils  in  grades  4  to 
8  save  a  very  few.  There  will  be,  once  in  a  thousand  or  more, 
a  pupil  who  can  read  harder  words  than  the  ''10"  group,  and 
who  consequently  is  not  fully  measured  by  the  scale. 

To  measure  a  pupil  we  do  not  need  to  use  the  scales  entire 
any  more  than  we  need  to  use  all  of  an  eleven-foot  tape  to 
measure  the  height  to  which  any  one  boy  can  jmnp  or  vault 
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with  a  pole.  All  that  we  need  is  enough  to  locate  the  degree 
of  diflSculty  where  80  per  cent  of  successes  and  20  per  cent  of 
failures  result. 

For  an  individual  to  be  measured  by  himself,  therefore,  try 
the  degree  of  difficulty  that  seems  likely  to  give  the  80-20  divi- 
sion; then  go  up  or  down  the  scales  as  experience  proves  neces- 
sary until  you  secure  tests  with  all  the  words  of  two  successive 
steps  on  the  scaky  one  step  giving  a  little  less  than  80  per  cent 
correct,  the  other  a  little  more  than  80  per  cent  correct,  or  until 
you  secure  tests  with  aU  the  words  of  three  suuessive  steps,  one 
giving  eocactly  80  per  cent  correct,  one  fewer  and  the  other  none. 

Obviously  it  will  only  rarely  happen  that  a  pupil  has  exactly 
80  per  cent  correct  of  any  scale  group.  We  have  to  infer  what 
amount  of  difficulty  would  produce  the  80-20  result  from  results 
like  Difficulty  7 — 82^^  per  cent  correct.  Difficulty  ^}4 — 75  per 
cent  correct.  This  inference  can  be  made  in  a  few  seconds  by 
using  Table  I,  making  a  separate  inference  from  the  result 
for  each  of  the  two  successive  steps  of  the  scale  and  averaging 
the  two  inferences. 

Very,  very  rarely  this  procedure  will  seem  absurd,  as  when  a 
pupil  actually  does  better  with,  say,  7>^  than  with  7;  but  no 
serious  injustice  will  be  done  by  following  it  rigorously.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  allowable  for  any  competent  person  to  use 
an  offhand  estimate  from  inspection  of  the  pupil's  record  with 
two  or  more  successive  steps  of  the  scale.  What  should  not  be 
done  is  to  estimate  an  individual's  word  knowledge  on  the  basis 
of  less  than  two  successive  steps  of  the  scales — ^a  minimum  of 
70  words. 

When  more  than  three  or  four  individuals  are  to  be  measured 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  practicable  to  make  an  exploratory 
test  and  then  confine  the  pupil's  work  to  the  two  or  three  de- 
grees of  difficulty  where  he  approximates  80-20.  The  more 
convenient  method  will  be  to  have  all  pupils  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning (or  at  a  point  at  which  all  of  them  can  surely  score  80-20 
or  better),  and  do  through  Difficulty  7^*  bringing  their  sheets 
to  the  tester  when  they  have  finished.  Step  ^}/i  should  be 
scored  at  once  and,  if  there  are  75  per  cent  or  more  of  successes, 
the  pupUs  should  be  given  a  second  sheet  with  Difficulties  8  to 
10  inclusive. 
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TABLE  I 


Data  fos  Esidcaximg  ihx  Degkeb  or  DnncuLTy  Rbquoxd  xo  Psoducb  30 
Per  Cent  ow  Weomo  oe  Omitted  Responses  When  a  Given  Step  of  the 
Scaix  Peoddces  feom  id  Pee  Cent  xo  25  Pee  Cent  or  Such 

Add  Add  Subt.  Suet. 


lO.O 

1. 10 

iS-o 

.49 

20.0 

.QO 

2$.0 

.42 

I 

1.08 

I 

.48 

I 

.00 

I 

•43 

2 

1.06 

2 

.46 

2 

.01 

•2 

•  44 

3 

1.05 

3 

•45 

3 

.02 

3 

-45 

4 

1.04 

4 

.44 

4 

.03 

4 

.46 

5 

I  03 

5 

•43 

5 

.04 

S 

.47 

6 

1. 01 

6 

42 

6 

OS 

6 

.48 

7 

1. 00 

7 

.41 

7 

.06 

7 

.48 

8 

.99 

8 

.40 

8 

.07 

8 

.48 

9 

.97 

■.U 

9 

.08 

9 

•49 

II. 0 

.96 

16.0 

21.0 

.09 

26.0 

SO 

I 

•95 

'^1 

I 

.10 

SI 

2 

.94 

.36 

2 

los 

SI 

3 

.92 

•35 

3 

.11 

52 

4 

•91 

.34 

4 

.12 

•S3 

5 

.90 

5 

33 

5 

.13 

S 

•53 

6 

.88 

6 

.32 

6 

.14 

6 

•54 

7 

.87 

7 

.31 

7 

IS 

7 

•55 

8 

.86 

8 

.30 

8 

.16 

8 

56 

9 

•fs 

9 

:S 

.17 

9 

.56 

12.0 

.83 

17.0 

22.0 

•17S 

27.0 

.57 

I 

.82 

I 

.27 

.18 

I 

.58 

2 

.81 

2 

.26 

.19 

2 

•59 

3 

.80 

3 

as 

.20 

3 

•59 

4 

.78 

4 

24 

.21 

4 

.60 

5 

.77 

S 

23 

S 

.22 

S 

.61 

6 

.76 

6 

22 

6 

.23 

6 

.62 

7 

.75 

7 

21 

7 

.23 

7 

.63 

8 

.74 

8 

20 

8 

.24 

8 

.63 

9 

.7a 

9 

29 

9 

.2S 

9 

M 

13.0 

.71 

18.0 

18 

23.0 

.26 

28.0 

•6s 

I 

.70 

I 

17 

I 

.26 

I 

.66 

2 

.69 

2 

16 

2 

.27 

2 

.66 

3 

.68 

3 

16 

3 

.28 

3 

.67 

4 

.66 

4 

as 

4 

.29 

4 

.68 

5 

.65 

5 

24 

S 

.30 

5 

.68 

6 

M 

6 

33 

6 

.30s 

6 

.69 

7 

.63 

7 

22 

7 

.31 

i 

.70 

8 

.62 

8 

21 

8 

.32 

71 

9 

.61 

9 

ID 

9 

.33 

9 

.71 

14.0 

.61 

19.0 

09 

24.0 

.34 

29.0 

•  72 

•5g 

I 

08 

I 

35 

.73 

.58 

2 

07 

2 

.36 

.74 

57 

3 

06 

3 

.36 

•75 

.56 

4 

OS 

4 

•37 

.75 

SS 

S 

04 

S 

.38 

1 

•76 

'S3 

6 

03 

6 

.39 

.77 

7 

Sa 

7 

02 

7 

.40 

7 

.77 

8 

SI 

8 

01 

8 

.40 

8 

.78 

9 

•  SO 

9 

00 

9 

.4X 

9 

•79 
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In  estimating  the  acbievement  of  an  individual  thus  measured 
it  is  of  course  not  necessary  to  examine  his  entire  sheet  or  sheets. 
Quickly  find  the  two  or  three  steps  giving  scores  around  80-20 
and  estimate  from  these  as  described  above. 

Measuring  a  Group 

The  achievement  of  a  group  may  be- measured  by  estimating 
for  each  individual  in  the  group  as  described  above  and  com- 
bining these  estimates  as  one  would  combine  the  statures  or 
weights  of  a  group  of  children.  This  permits  a  record  of  the 
individual  differences  within  the  group  as  well  as  of  the  general 
drift  of  its  achievement,  and  is  often  highly  desirable.  For  pur- 
poses where  only  a  measure  of  the  general  drift  of  achievement 
is  desired,  a  much  quicker  scheme  of  testing  and  scoring  is 
permissible,  as  follows: 

For  a  group  of  3  to  50  pupils  of  approximately  the  same  train- 
ing in  reading,  such  as  a  sdiool-class,  make  up  brief  test-sheets 
or  mark  for  use  on  the  large  sheet  as  follows  r*^ 

For  grade  4  (or  grade  3  of  expected  high  achievement  or  grade  $  of  expected  low 

achievement)  use  Difficulties  4  to  6 
For  grade  5  (or  grade  4  of  eroected  high  achievement  or  grade  6  of  expected  low 

achievement  use  Difficulties  4}4  to  6yi 
For  grade  6  (or  grade  5  of  eroected  high  achievement  or  grade  7  of  expected  low 

achievement)  use  Dffiiculties  5  to  7^ 
For  grade  7  (or  grade  6  of  expected  high  achievement  or  grade  8  of  expected  low 

achievement)  use  Difficulties  5K  to  Sy4 
For  grade  8  (or  grade  7  of  expected  high  achievement  or  xH.  of  expected  low 

achievement)  use  Difficulties  6  to  g)4 
For  first  or  second  year  of  high  school,  use  Difficulties  7  to  xo 

Record  the  results  on  a  scoring  sheet  like  that  printed  below, 
scoring  first  the  step  of  difficulty  which  seems  likely  to  be  near 
80-20  for  the  group  and  scoring  only  the  X  words.  Then  score 
such  further  steps  as  necessary  and  include  the  Y  words  for  the 
two  or  three  steps  to  be  finally  used  in  the  estimate. 

If  it  is  desired  to  retest  the  group  for  improvement  later, 
the  X  words  or  Y  words  alone  may  be  used  in  the  first  meas- 
urement,  or  the  integral  steps  may  be  used  in  the  first  and 

*  Penniasicm  wiU  be  given  to  any  investigator  to  reprint  these  scales  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  use  for  scientific  or  practical  purposes.  For  the  convenience  of 
those  who  wish  to  secure  the  scales  without  the  trouble  of  printins,  th^  are 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College.  A  price  ust  will  be 
sent  on  request* 
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Scoring  Sheet  por  Class  or  Group  Measures* 


Name 

A2 

43C 

B 

43C 

A2 

4y 

A2 

4lx 

B 

4lx 

A2 

5x 

B 

5X 

A2 

sy 

A2 

six 

B 
Six 

A2 

siy 

Etc. 

— 

— 





second  measurements,  and  the  half  steps  in  the  third.  If  it 
is  desired  to  make  more  than  three  repeated  measurements,  a 
series  of  four  such  may  be  had  by  using  only  one  half  of  the  X 
or  Y  words.  In  such  a  division  the  first  and  last  quarter  of 
each  X  or  Y  group  should  be  combined  for  one  half,  and  the 
middle  half  taken  for  the  other  half. 

For  a  group  of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pupils  of  the  same 
school  grade,  use  the  last-described  selection  of  words. 

For  a  still  larger  group,  still  fewer  words  may  be  used,  if 
desired. 

In  this  method  of  group  measurement  the  process  of  infer- 
ring the  80-20  point  for  the  group  consists  in  computing  the 
percentage  of  failures  for  the  group  for  each  of  the  two  degrees 
of  diflSculty  (one  above,  the  other  below  20),  inferring  the  80- 
20  point  from  each,  using  the  table  printed  on  page  436,  and 
averaging  the  two  inferences.  But  this  may  be  wisely  amended 
as  follows:  If  any  one  degree  of  difficulty  shows  between  17 
per  cent  and  23  per  cent  of  failures  and  the  degree  above  it 
shows  over  23  per  cent  and  the  degree  below  it  shows  under 
17  per  cent,  use  only  the  18-22  per  cent  degree. 

*  The  complete  score  sheet  may  be  sectired  from  the  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College.    Price  list  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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For  certain  purposes,  the  achievement  of  an  individual  or 
group  with  each  word  should  be  recorded,  by  means  of  a  scoring 
sheet  like  that  shown  below.  For  example,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  compare  achievement  with  the  names  of  animals  and  plants, 
achievement  with  words  about  time  and  distance,  direction, 


ScoBiNG  Sheet  for  Record  op  Results  por  Each  Word  or 
Variety  of  Words* 

A2 


A2 


4y 


Name 


N 


II 


N 


N 


I"! 


FA 


Good 


73 
Good 


Etc. 


etc.,  achievement  with  proper  names,  and  achievement  with  the 
"moral-quality"  words.  Or  it  may  be  desired  to  differentiate 
achievement  with  words  of  pronounced  social  utility  in  modem 
life  from  words  knowledge  of  which  is  of  more  purely  conven- 
tional, or  even  perhaps  of  dubious  value. 

For  certain  purposes  the  nature  of  the  errors  made  should  be 
recorded  by  entering  on  the  single-word  record  sheet  the  letters 
used  instead  of  a  mere  error  sign.  Such  material  probably  will 
give  valuable  data  concerning  the  learning  process  in  the  case 
of  word  knowledge. 

*  The  complete  score  sheet  may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College.    Price  list  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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The  Nature  of  the  Scales  in  Detail 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  words  rated  as 
4  or  4yiy  or  5,  etc.,  are  not  in  each  step  of  exactly  equal  di£S- 
culty.  It  is  a  long  task  to  measure  accurately  the  difficulty 
of  even  twenty  words,  and  there  are  many  intricacies  and 
difficulties  which  make  the  present  scales  imperfect.  Also  I 
have  deliberately  included  words  which  are  unequal  in  diffi- 
culty in  order  to  have  10,  20,  or  30  in  a  step  ratiier  than  an 
irregular  number.  Also  I  have  deliberately  sacrificed  precise 
equivalence  in  difficulty  to  the  aim  of  having  enough  words  to 
measure  an  individual  accurately  and  to  allow  repeated  meas- 
urements of  groups.  In  actual  use  the  exact  equivalence  in 
difficulty  of  words  within  one  step  is  of  minor  importance  be- 
cause, even  if  words  of  absolutely  equal  difficulty  for  the  entire 
group  of  the  6th  grade  children  in  the  country  were  secured, 
they  would  not  be  of  equal  difficulty  for  children  in  different 
grades  or  for  children  in  the  same  grade  but  who  used  different 
text-books,  or  for  children  of  different  localities,  and  the  like. 
If  a  teacher  habitually  uses  "immediately"  for  "at  once,*' 
immediakiy  is  for  her  class  easier  than  its  scale- value;  in  Phila- 
delphia where  "Ledger"  is  the  name  of  an  important  daily 
paper,  ledger  is  a  far  easier  word  than  it  is  in  New  York;  names 
of  flowers  are  easier  for  girls  than  for  boys;  opossum  is  easier 
in  the  South  than  in  the  North;  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Even  if  some  of  the  words  are  misplaced  by  ^  or  i,  no  great 
harm  will  be  done  beyond  making  the  results  from  the  use  of 
the  scale  less  clean-cut  and  unambiguous  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.  There  doubtless  are  such  displacements.  To 
learn  of  their  magnitude  Scale  A2  and  Scale  B  were  constructed 
from  different  data  and  entirely  independently.  Thirty-one 
words  about  time  occur  in  both.  Of  these  eight  have  just  the 
same  value  in  both  scales;  two  are  one-half  higher  in  Scale  A2 
than  in  Scale  B;  four  are  one-half  lower;  two  are  one  higher; 
four  are  one  lower;  six  are  one  and  one-half  lower  and  one  is 
two  lower.  These  are  not  necessarily  due  to  errors  in  either 
scale,  for  it  may  be  actually  harder  to  classify  "  time  "  words 
in  connection  with  space  and  number  words  than  in  connec- 
tion with  the  words  of  Scale  A2.  Some  of  them  probably  are, 
however.    I  have  left  these  discrepancies  without  adjustment 
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deliberately,  as  a  warning  concerning  the  possible  roughness  of 
approximation  attained. 

The  equality  of  the  intervals  between  the  average  difficulty 
of  the  "4"  words  and  the  average  difficulty  of  the  "5"  words 
and  so  on  is  more  important;  and  I  regret  that,  in  spite  of  much 
labor,  the  approximation  to  this  ideal  is  not  yet  surely  very 
close.  If  one  class  improves  from  6.2  to  7.1  and  another  from 
6.2  to  7.3  we  may  be  sure  that  the  second  class  has  gained  most; 
but  if  one  class  improves  from  6.2  to  7.1  and  another  class  from 
7.1  to  8.2  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  second  class  has  gained 
most. 

The  scale  as  it  stands  is,  however,  better  than  anybody  would 
probably  devise  for  himself  with  less  than  five  hundred  hours 
of  work;  and  the  best  way  to  remedy  its  defects  is  to  discover 
what  they  are  by  using  it.    It  will  be  improved  in  the  future. 

In  fundamentals  the  scale  is  satisfactory.  The  absolutely 
objective  method  of  testing  word  knowledge  by  classification 
gives  results  that  are  in  practically  perfect  accord  with  actual 
translation  when  used  with  German  words;  and  seems  undoubt- 
edly better  than  a  definition  test.  Measurement  of  how  hard 
words  a  pupil  knows  is  beyond  question  sounder  than  measure* 
ment  by  an  arbitrary  score  in  a  '^ blanket"  test;  and  should 
be  used  in  the  case  of  spelling,  arithmetic,  history,  and  the  like. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  need  some  scale,  however  imper- 
fect, for  measuring  the  word  knowledge  of  high  school  and 
college  students,  I  append  a  very  roughly  graded  list  of  words 
which  extend  Scales  A2  and  B  and  which,  with  Difficulties  8, 
9,  and  10,  will  serve  the  purpose  until  these  higher  degrees  of 
difficulty  are  determined  more  exactly.  The  grading  of  the 
extension  of  Scale  A2  is  mncji  more  trustworthy  than  that  for 
Scale  B,  no  records  for  the  words  of  Scale  B  being  as  yet  avail- 
able except  those  from  elementary  schools. 

SCALE  A2:    PROVISIONAL  EXTENSION 

XX       callous    debauchee    mastodon    fuchsia    joab 

zx^    intervening    interim    neurotic    incessant    asa 

Z2       culpable    contemporary    decorous    zinnia    lemur 

ostentatious    beUicose    manatee    jabez    snap-dragon 
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SCALE  A2:    PROVISIONAL  £XT£NS0N-<7<w/w»ei 

layi    dictatorial    veracious    marmot    irreproachable    quentin 
dilatory    dianthus    peccary    relievo    furtive 

13  stoat    lexicon    cydamen    intrepid    skat 
myosotis    altruistic    scabiosa    crokinole    artemas 

13K    acrimonious    delphinium    Oenothera    impeccable    Pharisaical 

14  caladium    draughts    agouti    breviary    sophistical 
aard-vaik    campanula    pusillanimous    bagatelle    predatory 

15  bibulous    bandicoot    tarsipes    dugong    huanaco 
lenmiing    thesaurus    supine    zenas    gibbon 

16  missal    ephemeral    pangolin    evanescent    porcine 

SCALE  B:  PROVISIONAL  EXTENSION 

loK    repeatedly    buff    belligerent    offspring    vermilion 
int^er    episcopacy    ecru    chancel    sextet 

II        ordnance^  doister  ^  magenta    trdble    mercantile 
ecclesiastical    ensuing    roan    mauve    receivership 

13       pontifical    lineal    intervening    octile    halberd 

perennial    quintet    penitential    curate    litigation 

13  contiguous    evanescent    canonical    genealogy    acceptance 
ephemeral    conterminous    progenitor    citadel    collateral 

14  dmultaneous    longitudinal    assessment    dual    endorsement 
and     liauidation    i)halanx    amethyst    transient    periphery 
over    ecnelon    Jesuit    agnate    amaranthine    arquebus    prelatical 

ubiquitous    tangential    papist    biauadratic    cerulean 
consanguini^    jansenist    mangonel    hypothecate    polyandry 
assign    manolatry    endogamous    centripetal    sextuple 
papacy    currency    invoice    interspersea    verger    cognate 
bienmum    equatorial    voucher    nonagesimal    hezad 
prebendary    sacerdotal    tangential    aquamarine    antipodes 
binonual    coeval    extrapolated    pentamerous    sterling 
donatist    avuncular    hoplite    lien    exogamous    encyclical 
sib    peltast    omniety    monophysite    testudo 
homologumena    surrogate 

The  Derivation  of  Scale  A2  and  Scale  B 
The  data  used  in  determining  the  choice  of  words  of  approx- 
imately the  same  difficulty  to  form  each  step  of  the  scale  and 
the  degrees  of  difficulty  which  are  the  successive  steps  of  the 
scale,  are,  in  the  main,  shown  in  Tables  n,  III  and  IV. 

Table  II  gives  the  percentage  of  correct  responses  for  each 
word  by  certain  specified  groups  out  of  a  total  of  3003  pupils. 
These  responses  were  in  tests  of  two  sorts:    Eig/U  Rubric  tests. 
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wherein  the  pupil  classified  the  word  as  he  does  when  the  scale 
itself  is  used;  and  Four  Rubric  tests,  wherein  the  pupil  classi- 
fied at  one  time  words  of  only  four  sorts:  I,  Colors ^  Things  to 
tnake.  Music,  Things  to  wear,  Things  boys  can  do.  II,  AnimalSf 
Trees,  Books,  Games,  HI,  Good  to  be  or  do.  Bad  to  be  or  do. 
Words  about  school.  Words  about  time.  IV,  Boy^s  names.  Ani- 
mals, Flowers,  Occupations.  EX,  Words  about  church  and  rdi- 
gion.  Words  about  war  and  fighting.  Words  about  business  and 
money.  Words  about  relatives  and  the  family.  XIII,  Colors, 
Nuniber,  Time,  Direction  and  Location. 

The  groups  in  the  case  of  the  Eight  Rubric  tests  were  not 
from  the  same  schools  and  these  records  should  not  be  used 
as  measures  of  the  ordinary  differences  in  word  knowledge 
from  grade  to  grade,  but  only  of  the  equality  of  difficulty  of 
words  within  a  step  and  of  the  intervals  between  steps. 

The  Four  Rubric  tests  used  in  constructing  Scale  B  and 
reported  in  Table  III  were  given  to  altogether  different  pupils 
from  those  whose  responses  were  used  to  obtain  Scale  A2.  The 
approximate  equivalence  of  4,  5,  6,  etc.,  of  Scale  A2  to  4,  5,  6, 
etc.,  of  Scale  B  depends  upon  the  approximate  equality  in  word 
knowledge  of  the  two  groups  of  pupils.  This  is  evidenced  by 
Table  IV,  which  shows  the  facts  for  the  two  groups  with  the 
words  of  a  test  which  they  had  in  common. 

It  will  be  understood  that  equality  in  difficulty  in  any  step 
of  the  scale  is  important  only  for  such  pupils  as  that  step  of  the 
scale  will  be  used  to  measure.  For  example,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  dependable,  judicious,  caribou  and  orchid  are  alike  in 
difficulty  for  beginners  or  fifth-grade  classes  in  ordinary  schools, 
for  they  will  never  be  used  to  measure  such. 

The  detailed  computations  involved  will  not  be  presented 
here.  The  choice  of  "4"  as  the  nmnber  to  represent  the  difficulty 
of  daisy,  camd,  samud,  rabbit,  etc.,  so  that  abd,  marigold,  puma, 
valiant,  etc.,  are  called  twice  as  hard  as  these  and  dependable, 
judicious,  caribou,  and  orchid  two  and  a  half  times  as  hard,  is 
not  entirely  arbitrary,  but  there  is  no  surety  that  3,  7  and  9 
or  5,  9  and  11  may  not  be  nearer  the  truth. 

There  are,  as  has  been  said,  many  difficulties  in  the  use  of 
pupils'  responses  to  determine  the  difficulty  of  words.  For  ex- 
ample, in  so  far  as  a  pupil  becomes  wearied  of  the  work,  the 
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words  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sheet,  or  the  kind  of  words  which 
he  classifies  at  the  end  of  his  period  of  woik,  will  seem  harder 
than  they  leally  are.  Ideally  each  word  should  be  tested  in 
each  position  on  the  test  sheet,  and  each  EigU  RMibric  test 
should  be  given  with  at  least  axty-four  different  instruction- 
orders !  Also  the  relative  difficulty  of  words  may  change 
notably  whoi  they  are  used  in  an  Eight  Rubric  scale  instead  of 
a  Four  RmAHc  test.  Also,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  prevent  it,  words 
and  even  lines  may  be  omitted  from  mere  carelessness.  There 
are  many  other  intricacies.  Perha^  a  dose  cross-examination 
of  five  hundred  piqpib  would  have  been  better  than  the  looser 
use  of  the  three  thousand. 

However,  as  has  been  noted,  the  best  way  to  improve  the 
scale  will  be  to  use  it;  and,  in  ^te  of  all  its  crudity,  it  is  the 
best  available  instrument  with  which  to  measure  wwd  knowledge. 

TABLE  n 
Pbkemtage  Cximmtrr  or  CLASsmnsG  Wmds 


E%»il  Rateic  T«Mb 

Fter  Rotnc.TcMs         ^^[j* 
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Poor 

Ondcs 
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Tett 

Gnde 
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Gradfc  Gnde 

5A 

6A 

SA 

5 

6 

7 

8             6 

4 

NoLofpivai 

153 

216 

415 

447 

99.8 
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lOO.O 
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99-S 

]inl>cat 
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98.0 
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97  3 
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9S.4 

91-5 

suBad 
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9S.6 
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91.1 

9S.6 

99  3 
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998 

99-3 
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vfliwB 

8o-S 
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99.6 

lOO.O 

97.8 

96.1 

tnfip 

SSq 

944 
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9S.6 

96.4 

79-« 

gout 

»-9 

94-9 

97  I 

P?f 

»3 

91. 7 

98-S 

99-5 

97-1 

84.5 

violet 

97  3 

9S.8 

86.8 

43r      voll 
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98.1 

95.3 

Hy 

98-1 

9S.1 

9D  1 
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0S.3 
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«94 
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96.9 
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TABLE  n—CanUnued 

Eight  Rubric  Tests  Four  Rubric  Tests         Special  Special 

May  Eight     Four 

Grades  Rubric  Rubric 

7A,  Test     Test 

Grade  Grade  7B  and  Grade  Grade  Grade  Grade  Grade  Grade 

5A        6A        8A         5           6           7  8           6           4 

565  481        137        129 


NcofpupUs 

cnid 

.        153 

85.8 

216        415        447 
93.6                  96.8 

460 
99-3 

truthful 

95-0 

97.8 

elephant 

98.0 

99.1 

baseball 

87.6 

9a. I 

95. 4 

98.7 

^^'Se 

94.3 

95.7 

80.4 

94  0 

91.5 

93.5 

squirrel 

86.9 

97. a 

buffalo 

84.2 

86.6 

peter 
beaver 

80.4 

93.1 

79-7 

90.3 

lewis 

80.4 

9a. I 

hare 

73-9 

89.8 

sneak 

94.3 

96.9 

clover 

94.4 

97.5 

~|"  drunkard 

92.7 

5x      cowardly 

59-4 

81.6 

92.5 

98.1 

dominoes 

69.0 

78.8 

87.2 

94.1 

kanf^aroo 

68.0 

68.9 

89.4 

95. a 

tennis 

73. S 

84.8 

90.2 

95.9 

wicked 

66.7 

86.6 

eari^ 
dictionary 

55.6 
75.2 

81.9 

92.4 

97.6 

polite 
leopard 

66.7 

86.1 

92.5 
90.9 

96.3 

lotto 

66.7 

76.9 

Sy     mule 

6a. 7 

88.4 

mtcbael 

3:5 

88.0 

86.8 

95-8 

dirty 

75.9 

primrose 

64.0 

83.8 

cheat 

55.6 

83.3 

minute 

6a. X 

81.9 

wise 

60.8 

80.6 

checkers 

69.3 

76.9 

afternoon 

54.3 

79.  a 

adam 

59-5 

79.2 

SKz  morning 

SO.  3 

78.7 

selfish 

47.7 

77-3 

zebra 

50.3 

78.7 

81.6 

89.6 

before 
fair 

86!9 

U:) 

while 

45.1 

79.2 

evening 

51.6 

79.2 

rascal 

87.3 

94.8 

whenever 

85.5 

93X 

lilac 

87.0 

92.8 

98.9 


93-4 

95-6 
98.6 
94.2 
98.6 
90.5 
90.5 
92.7 


953 
92.2 


75. a 


89.9 


74.4 


81.0 


88.3 
86.x 
9X.2 

78.1 
82.S 

92.7 
87.6 
77.4 
90.5 
86.9 
96.4 
78.8 
83.2 
94.2 
84.8 

r. 

83.9 


78.1 
90.5 
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No.  of  iminlB. 


TABLE  n--C<mtinued 

Bight  Rubric  TesU            Four  Rubric  Teste  Special  Special 

May  Eight     Four 

Grades  Rubric  Rubric 

7A,  Test      Test 

Grade  Grade  7B  and  Grade  Grade  Grade  Grade  Grade  Grade 

5A         6A         8A          5           6  7            8           6            4 

153   216   415   447   460  565   481    137    129 


$}4y  afterward 

85.9 

93-9 

78.1 

golf 
Bzard 

84.8 
82,7 

92.6 
92.8 

tag 

84.8 

91. 3 

69.3 

soon 

52.3 

80.6 

85 -4 

liar 

82.5 

93-9 

then 

83.2 

93.7 

stingy 
noflc  ^ 

40. S 

78.a 

85.0 

94.1 

75-2 

47.1 

81.0 

735 

94.2 

80.3 

6x      mean 

451 

750 

92.7 

70.8 

stag 

50.3 

72.7 

91-3 

69.3 

worthy 

37.9 

71.3 

88.9 

66.4 

meantime 

47.1 

72.2 

91.3 

78.x 

last 

49.0 

70.8 

96.0 

86.1 

year 

431 

64.8 

90. X 

86.9 

Wednesday 

36.0 

87.S 

86.8 

81.0 

giraffe 

49.7 

66,7 

92.2 

8x.8 

88.9 

96.5 

97.3 

75.9 

guilty 

52.3 

75. 9 

93.7 

83.2 

stupid 

54.2 

75. 5 

91.5 

77.4 

6y      during 

45.8 

76.4 

95.5 

77.3 

91. X 

95-4 

95.5 

!2-^ 

45.1 

74. 5 

93.  a 

88.3 

Jesse 

62.7 

72.7 

85.2 

70.8 

month 

43.8 

63.4 

90.1 

81.0 

Jeffrey 

38.6 

70.8 

84.7 

64.2 

oscar 

46.4 

67.1 

91. 1 

74.5 

forenoon 

38.6 

65.3 

93-6 

91.9 

generous 
Utter 

49.0 

74.9 

91.5 

76.8 

92.8 

96.6 

99.1 

72.3 

92.2 

95.6*  80.2 

92.6 

95.8 

96.2 

rhinoceros 

73. S 

61.5 

89.5 

81.7 

90.6 

96.5 

98.S 

6Kx  tuesday 

60.2 

87.3 

81.7 

pool 
irst 

61. 1 
59-3 

86.8 
88.2 

68.6 

heroic 

57-4 

87. 5 

65.0 

carnation 

SS.6 

88.7 

89.x 

ape 

55.1 

89.9 

83.9 

*i5r^. 

54.6 

84.2 

77.4 

villam 

53-7 

88.0 

79.6 

never 

50.5 

91.3 

71.4 

87.8 

91.9 

94.6 

60.6 

raccoon 

61. 1 

81.6 

67.9 

80.8 

86.5 

93-3 

60.0 

My  brutal 

59.7 

88.5 

73  0 

billiards 

59.4 

90.6 

67.2 

instant 

61.6 

89.9 

66.4 

hockey 

59.0 

87.1 

70.  X 

June 

68.2 

84.2 

80.3 

*  Oiher  data  make  it  seem  desirable  to  leave  later  in  6  instead  of  in  5,  in  spite 
of  these  percentages. 
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TABLE  n—CotUinued 

Eight  Rubric  Teat  Four  Rubric  Test  Special  Special 

May  Eight     Pour 

Grades  Rubric  Rubric 

7A,  Tent      Tett 

Grade  Grade  7B  and  Grade  Grade  Grade  Grade  Grade  Grade 

5A6AaA567864 

129 
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46.7 
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40.7 
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46.8 
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48.2 
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59.1 
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30.6 
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63.5 
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37. 5 
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31. S 
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51. 1 
51. 1 
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47-2 
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54.7 

7y     gerald 
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58.4 
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33.8 

78.1 

85.7 

92.6 

96.3 

56.9 

autobiography 

43.1 

77.9 

§^l 

norman 

49.1 

77.9 

62.8 
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46.3 

77.6 

64.2 

reasonable 
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58.6 
34.3 

75. a 
70.6 

85.4 

90.8 

95.1 

48.9 

mole 

56.0 

70.1 

» 

61.3 
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731 

70.1 

59-9 

jackal 

67.6 

69.9 

59.1 

7Kx  luke 

33.3 

69.2 

59-9 

archibald 

23.6 
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38.7 

genuine 

31-9 

68.7 

45.3 

Jonas 

50.5 

67.8 

33.6 

recent 

24.  S 

69.6 

48.2 

chrysanthemum 

33.6 

69.9 
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76.6 

86.6 

considerate 

46.3 

68.4 

71.7 

82.1 

90.6 

deceitful 

84.6 

90.6 

95-3 
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TABLE  U— Continued 

Eight  Rubric  TmU  Poor  Rubric  TmU  Special  Special 

May  Eight     Pour 

Grades  Rubric  Rubric 

7A,  Teat     Teat 

Grade  Grade  7B  and  Grade  Grade  Grade  Grade  Grade  Grade 

5A        6A        8A       5  6  7  8  6  4 

129 


No.  ofpupila 
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Extra    reuben 

47.7 

57. 1 

70.4 

80.S 

84.8 

Sl^xeric 

56.S 

46.0 

accurate 

56.9 

33.6 

conceited 

57. 4 

43.8 

encyclopedia 

553 

70.7 

82.7 

91.3    38.0 

eU 

55.1 

46.0 

chamois 

56.0 

36.S 

cowslip 

54.8 

.     SI.8 

defaulter 

59.1 

75.2 

79.6 

preceding 
hitherto 

45.7 

69.9 

79.1 

58.3 

72.4 

80.9 

9X      hyaena 

52.9 

luther 

S^S 

cultured 

51.3 

duncan 

SI. I 

ethan 

SI. I 

xnmer 

SI. I 

75.2 

74.8    42.3 

nsolent 

50.4 

sane 

49.6 

21.9 

corrupt 

48.7 

repeatedly 

46.6 
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TABLE  Ur-ConUnued 

Eight  Rubric  TesU            Four  Rubric  TesU  Special  Special 

May  Eight     Four 

Grades  Rubric  Rubric 

7A,  Teat      Teat 

Grade  Grade  7B  and  Gade  Grade  Grade  Grade  Grade  Grade 

5A       6A       8A              5           6           7           8  6           4 

J29 


No-ofpupiU 153 

216        415        447        460        565 

481 

gy     abusive 

S3. 9 

imposter 

S3  ? 

chimpanzee 

S3.6 

hospitable 
co^ 

S3.6 
53-2 

punctual 

S2.9 

mignonette 

47.3 

semal 
hyacinth 

46.1 
46.x 

71.3 

74.  S 

roolute 

4S-4 

gf^z  brian 

44.0 

porcuinne 

44.0 

nasturtium 

43.8 

71 -9 

78.9 

gazelle 

43.8 

peony 

43.1 

sullen 

43S 

parchesi 

61.9 

71. X 

ezra 

!§•' 

71.3 

craven 

68.5 

73.5 

jackstraws 

70.8 

74.4 

zoz    phlox 

39.1 

seth 

38.1 

dependable 
juoidous 

37.9 
369 

cariboa 

36.7 

orchid 

36.7 

74.0 

83.8 

ruthless^ 

36.S 

ro^pH  fw^A"at^ 

33.9 

cyrus 

33.7 

petunia 

33.7 

zoy    anemone 

42.8 

depraved 

40.7 

beagle 

40.S 

balsam 

40.S 

hugfa 

39.3 

prudent 

38.4 

callicfMis 

34.1 

whist 

33*4 

tderant 

32.0 

roderic 

32.0 
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TABLE  m 
Pesoentages  CoutECT  IN  Classifyino  Words:  Four  Rxtbric  Tests 

5         6         7         8 
293     201     218     233 


Pre- 

sister 

99 

lim. 

battle 

200 

brown 

99 

red 

99 

brother 

98 

4X 

camp 

96 

94 

flag 

96 

95 

west 

95 

96 

mother 

98 

96 

two 

general 

96 

^1 

green 

98 

96 

troups 
south 

96 

96 

fort 

98 

98 

4y 

priest 
fight 

97 
99 

99 

money 

97 

gun 
father 

^ 

u 

97 

95 

blue 

cannon 

97 

95 

soldier 

pray 

97 

95 

4Kx 

gray 

94 

94 

cousm 

94 

95 

pink 

95 

96 

uncle 

97 

97 

yellow 
hour 

95 

94 

pay 

93 

98 

aunt 

93 

94 

early 

96 

96 

commander 

93 

95 

sx 

marriage 

90 

P 

defeat 

91 

many 

91 

90 

afternoon 

89 

94 

5uard 
>uy 

91 
QO 

96 
92 

captive 
military 

88 

97 

95 

92 

relation 

87 

94 

sKy 

niece 

!l 

93 

evening 

86 

92 

here 

89 

77 

purple 

87 

91 

6x 


6y 


5 
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8 

293 

201      218 

23a 

morning 

88 

90 

monday 

86 

89 

nephew 

88 

93 

catholic 

86 

93 

seU 

88 

95 

minute 

86 

91 

hymn 

83 

90 

defend 

8z 

n 

across 

79 

merchant 

76 

91 

noon 

84 

86 

forty 

84 

89 

conquer 

76 

94 

da«er 
profit 

78 
79 

86 
91 

tuCsday 

82 

82 

altar 

80 

87 

violet 

81 

90 

december 

78 

85 

nine 

81 

83 

colonel 

73 

91 

worship 

79 

86 

76 

96 

Wednesday     80     85 
tan  80      84 

april  77      82 


6}4x    month 
dozen 
fortress 
cavalry 
tax 

bishop 
gold 
below 
October 
million. 


75  79 

73  85 

76  84 
70  88 
75  82 
70  86 

74  84 
73  83 

73  84. 

74  87 


6>2y    forenoon  81  81 

battery  70  90 

blockade  61  87 

ammunition  60  87 

lieutenant  67  8^ 

January  75  79 

msurance  68  84. 

last  75  69 

purchase  73  88 

lebruary  74  83 
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5 

6 

7 

8 

5 

6 

7 

8 

293 

201 

218 

233 

2d3 

201 

218 

233 

7Z       fortification 

55 

78 

96 

7>^z    convent 

42 

69 

80 

93 

ownership 

74 

83 

92 

ruby 

62 

72 

78 

H 

there 

68 

79 

88 

left 

69 

73 

80 

88 

77 

81 

89 

ftingiiljir 

S3 

69 

83 

96 

fiS? 

71 

78 

89 

catechism 

59 

90 

77 

91 

64 

78 

83 

outside 

64 

77 

85 

97 

scarlet 

70 

l^ 

84 

center 

|7 

69 

53 

92 

soon 

77 

81 

91 

score 

61 

74 

82 

95 

november 

72 

81 

90 

mortgage 
crowd 

47 

75 

85 

97 

beneath 

65 

78 

90 

56 

71 

82 

97 

7y       inside 

65 

75 

89 

Extra  garrison 

38 

68 

83 

97 

august 
wUle 

^ 

80 
77 

89 
82 

8z       overhanging 

54 

74 

90 

more 

69 

76 

87 

cardinal 

54 

77 

89 

toward 

69 

78 

85 

future 

60 

l^ 

93 

right 
couple 
infantry 
cartridge 

69 
62 

58 

h 
76 

82 
84 

89 
97 
97 

plural 

where 

numeral 

inmiediate 

each 

exterior 

61 

64 
66 
47 

80 

11 
78 

94. 
86 

94 
97 

guarantee 

59 

8s 

93 

76 
72 

94 
94 

7Z        nun 

1! 

P 

91 

8y       outflank 

65 

81 

n 

90 

93 

income 

meantime 

entrenchment 
1    i_ 

60 

66- 
5» 

77 

la,5ti"g 
freight 
chestnut 

66 
71 
69 

80 
77 
76 

lack 

interest 

lease 

monk 

psalm 

coimt 

62 

52 
6x 
60 

72 

80 
78 

76 

95 

adoption 

even 

forgery 

russet 

patent 

descendant 

55 
64 

61 
49 

78 
75 

'i 

76 
82 

86 
89 
94 
90 
90 
95 

73^x    during 

60 

72 

83 

95 

8>^x    odd 

68 

68 

82 

forward 

60 

71 

85 

95 

recent 

50 

69 

90 

edge 

62 

76 

78 

93 

installment 

61 

71 

88 

recruit 

40 

72 

SI 

22 

protestantism 

52 

70 

84 

orphan 

SO 

V 

86 

86 

seldom 

60 

68 

86 

some 

SO 

67 

U 

95 

canteen 

48 

68 

86 

rampart 

54 

^ 

86 

94 

emerald 

64 

66 

90 

instant 

62 

76  . 

55 

94 

parallel 

47 

66 

88 

lilac 

63  • 

'  75 

80 

H 

century 
opposite 

59 

75 

86 

several 

67 

76 

65 

98 

64 

76 

91 

7>^y    pair 
firm 

54 

76 

83 

97 

83^y    narrow 

50 

64 

87 

55 

79 

84 

98 

majority 

51 

67 

97 

corporal 

76 

95 

97 

horizontal 

46 

68 

90 

crimson 

67 

73 

84 

97 

elevated 

54 

68 

S^ 

double 

58 

77 

86 

98 

chaplain 

59 

75 

85 

olive 

55 

72 

78 

97 

hazel 

57 

6S 

90 

outward 

63 

72 

85 

99t 

plum 

70 

70 

^ 

invader 

46 

74 

95 

diocese 

72 

71 

85 

brigade 

46 

73 

93 

93 

henceforth 

47 

68 

2' 

sentinel 

36 

67 

86 

97 

abbott 

50 

69 

89 
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5         6         7 

8 

5          6          7 

8 

293     201     218 

233 

293      201      218 

233 

9Z        bounding 

6x 

76 

monarchism 

53 

69 

previous 

6o 

91 

negotiable 

44 

U 

strategy 

62 

73 

every 

51 

68 

from 

57 

76 

monastidsm 

48 

78 

encircling 

63 

87 

57 

73 

middle 

65 

76 

tawny 

65 

80       lOX 

fawn 

31 

6x 

formerly 

61 

90 

rarely 

45 

60 

thereabouts 

62 

79 

51 

64 

perpendicular 

59 

84 

insolvent 

46 

52 

minority 

44 

70 

gy       frequent 

63 

80 

eternal 

45 

60 

either 

56 

67 

turquoise 

33 

65 

quartet 

55 

88 

rebate 

47 

66 

lavender 

56 

88 

transverse 

34 

64 

duplicate 

49 

80 

quadruple 

40 

68 

59 

84 

multitudinous 

62 

85      loy 

diagonal 

44 

53 

vertical 

55 

8S 

surmounting 

44 

69 

neighboring 

56 

83 

azure 

45 

68 

bulwark 

60 

86 

friar 

37 

61 

forthwith 

41 

60 

g}4x    adjutant 

54 

68 

carmine 

38 

74 

buckler 

44 

65 

incessant 

36 

S8 

margin 
kinship 

59 

68 

peculation 

35 

57 

5* 

70 

contemporary 

31 

62 

creed 

55 

65 
lABLEIV 

frontal 

46 

77 

CoiiPASisoN  OF  Data  to  Show  the  Approximate  Equivalencs  of  the 
Groups  Used  for  Scale  A2  and  Scale  B:  Percentages  Correct 

Grades  Grade 6  Grade?  Grade  8 

Group  Group      Group  Group      Group  Group      Group  Group 

A  B  A  B  A  B  A  B 


liar 

82 

82.5 

fair 

90 

86.9 

lesson 

95 

01.6 

then 

82 

83.2 

lazy 

90 

94.3 

steal 

96 

97.3 

honest 

96 

98.2 

clean 

93 

95-7 

kind 

97 

95.9 

never 

writing 

90 

90 

sneak 

96 

t^i 

reading 

91 

polite 
bdbre 

H 

til 

98    96.1 


87  91.9 
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TABLE  Vi— Continued 

Grades  Grade 6  Grade  7  Graded 

Groap  Group  Group  Group  Group  Group  Group  Group 


A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

useful 

77 

74-5 

85 

84.3 

stincr 
murder 

81 
95 

8S 
93.2 

spcUing 

94 

94.1 

arithmetic 

92 

94.x 

cowardly 

95 

92.5 

cruel 

96 

96.8 

afterward 

84 

85-9 

whenever 

78 

85.5 

86 

93X 

truthful 

95 

95 

modest 

82 

87.8 

upright 

84 

88.7 

geomphy 
graduate 

93 

93-6 

84 

!l-^ 

recess 

73 

68.1 

79 

88.9 

89 

93-5 

rascal 

85 

87.3 

90 

94.8 

obliging 

76 

73.  a 

86 

90.2 

drunkard 

92 

92.7 

later 

8r 

80.2 

deceitful 

63 

64.8 

75 

84.6 

88 

90.6 

95 

95.3 

during 

70 

77.3 

84 

91. 7 

97 

94.9 

scoundrel 

70 

68.0 

83 

90.2 

99 

96.5 

promotion 

80 

77.3 

79 

91. 1 

93 

r. 

91 

95-5 

grade 

92 

Hi 

11 

94.6 

97 

generous 

75 

76.8 

88 

92.8 

72 

73-2 

90 

94.8 

98 

97.9 

torture 

64 

68.9 

83 

94 

93.6 

loyal 

69 

74.3 

82 

88.7 

96 

94.2 

history 

94 

94.3 

music 

75 

75.2 

86 

89.6 

95 

94.5 

reprobate 

44 

44.1 

53 

46.7 

earlier 

65 

68 

74 

85.4 

92 

93.1 

95 

90.8 

courteous 

90 

93.7 

penmanship 

92 

91.2 

merciful 

86 

86.0 

90 

93.7 

forger 

90 

89 

95 

94.2 

courageous 

n 

2i-* 

97 

94.8 

craven 

68.S 

75 

73-5 

renegade 

63 

Si.o 

poltroon 

52 

52.4 

reasonable 

. 

90 

90.8 

96 

951 

examination 

77 

81.8 

87 

94.8 

96 

98.2 

considerate 

82 

82.1 

88 

90.6 

deportment 

78 

73.6 

84 

85.2 

88 

91.8 

90 

91.9 

discipline 

50 

88.x 
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GndeS  Grade6  Grade?  GndeS 

Gioup  Grattp  Groap  Gfoup  Gronp  Groop  Gronp  Gniitp 

ABABABAB 


defaulter 

equitable 

sycophant 

preceding 

philanthropic 

hitherto 
grammar 
etymology 
pretentious 


66    59. I        72    75. a 
75    69.9 


80 

57 
37 
84 
50 


92    93-4 


83 

52 


83.9 
39- 1 


92 
72 


79.6 
517 
3«  I 
79.1 
42.0 


84    80.9 


84.3 
47.0 


COLLEGE  NEWS  AND 
DEPARTMENTAL  NOTES 


DEATH  OF  SETH  LOW,  EX-PRESIDENT  OF 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Seth  Low,  eleventh  president  of  Columbia  University,  died 
on  September  17  at  his  home  at  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  after  an  illness  of  several  months.  Bom 
January  18,  1850,  the  mere  facts  of  the  sixty-six  years  of  his 
busy  life  are  in  themselves  an  interesting  chronicle,  quite  apart 
from  any  comment  or  appreciation.* 

Mr.  Low's  father,  Abiel  Abbott  Low,  was  the  head  of  a  great 
mercantile  firm  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  and  it  is  to  this 
circumstance,  doubtless,  that  Seth  Low  owed  much  of  his 
practical  sagacity,  and  an  interest  in  men  and  affairs  that 
went  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Manhattan. 

Mr.  Low  was  early  identified  with  Colimibia,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1870,  with  the  reputation  of  being  "the  first 
scholar  in  college  and  a  most  manly  young  fellow."  Eleven 
years  later  he  was  elected  a  trustee;  and  in  1889  was  chosen 
president  of  the  University,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  the 
greatest  distinction  until  his  resignation  in  1901.  During  these 
twelve  years,  covering  the  rapid  change  from  college  to  imi- 
versity,  there  arose  many  perplexing  problems  in  administra- 
tion. Among  the  more  important  accomplishments  were  the 
closer  union  and  affiliation  with  Columbia  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  (1891),  of  Teachers  College  (1893), 
and  of  Barnard  (1900).  In  1896  there  were  also  organized 
the  School  of  Chemisty,  the  Sdiool  of  Engineering,  and  the 
School  of  Architecture.  Hardly  less  important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  University  were  the  questions  which  arose  concerning 

*See  the  article,  Seth  Low-Leader  of  Men,  by  Dean  Russell  on  pp.  399-404  of 
this  number  of  the  Recosd. 
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such  matters  as  the  elective  system,  "combined  courses," 
university  extension — ^particularly  those  extension  courses  begun 
by  Teachers  College  in  1898,  the  establishing  of  the  Faculty 
Council,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  Summer  Session  in  1900. 
Probably  the  most  vital  change  of  all  was  the  removal  of  the 
University  from  49th  Street  to  its  present  site.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  most  striking  reminder  of  President  Low's  personal  activity 
and  generosity  is  the  present  great  University  Library,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  his  father. 

However  much  Seth  Low  contributed  of  his  means  and  of 
his  wisdom  to  the  cause  of  education,  it  was  as  a  practical 
sociologist  and  political  administrator  that  he  made  his  greatest 
reputation.  From  1881  to  1885  he  served  as  mayor  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  here  accomplished  one  of  the  most  notable  feats  of 
mimicipal  housecleaning  in  the  history  of  American  cities. 
Again,  as  mayor  of  Greater  New  York  in  1902-1903,  he  worked 
hard  to  substitute  for  mere  partisan  control  the  principles  of 
an  efficient  and  economical  administration. 

Mr.  Low  was  identified  with  many  other  wise  and  noble 
movements:  with  the  education  of  the  negro  and  particularly 
with  the  welfare  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  of  which  he  was  a  trus- 
tee; with  the  reconciliation  of  capital  and  labor,  especially 
through  his  activities  to  settle  the  Colorado  coal  strike  of  1914; 
and  with  the  cause  of  international  peace,  in  the  service  of 
which  he  acted  as  a  delegate  to  The  Hague  in  1899. 

One  deduction  is  evident  from  even  the  slightest  analysis  of 
this  brief  account;  namely,  that  Seth  Low  was  a  man  of 
many-sided  activities  who  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  doing  of  good 
works.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  "  Many 
and  varied  as  Mr.  Low's  interests  were,  they  were  not  mis- 
cellaneous or  unrelated.  All  of  them  were  phases  of  one  great 
focal  and  organizing  interest,  namely,  the  improvement  of 
human  life." 

MISS  BALLARD  APPOINTED  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 

Miss  Anna  Woods  Ballard  has  recently  been  promoted  by 
the  trustees  of  Teachers  College  from  an  instructorship  to  an 
assistant  professorship  in  French. 

Professor  Ballard  was  educated  at  the  Buffalo  State  Normal 
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School  where  she  pursued  the  classical  course.  Later  she  to(^ 
her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Toronto  University  in  1900. 
Throughout  her  course  at  the  University  she  won  honors  in 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English;  and  in  her 
sophomore  year  was  awarded  the  George  Brown  Scholarship  for 
first  place  in  first-class  honors.  In  1913  she  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  from  her  Alma  Mater.  The  following  year 
Miss  Ballard  went  abroad  to  study  in  France  and  Germany^ 
where  she  was  a  student  at  Tilly  Institute,  Berlin  University^ 
and  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  addition  Professor  Ballard  holds 
diplomas  in  French  and  German  phonetics  from  the  Association 
Phon^tique  Internationale.  She  taught  German  for  two  years 
at  the  Buffalo  Seminary  after  which  she  held  the  position  of 
critic  teacher  at  the  Fredonia  State  Normal  School  for  one 
year.  In  1907  Miss  Ballard  was  appointed  instructor  in  French 
at  the  Horace  Mann  High  School  which  position  she  filled  until 
191 1.  In  1908  she  was  made  instructor  in  French  in  Teachers 
College  from  which  position  she  has  just  been  promoted  to  an 
assbtant  professorship. 

Professor  Ballard  is  the  author  of  Max  Walter's  French 
Lessons,  Short  Stories  for  Oral  French,  and  A  French  Reader; 
and  is  the  co-author  of  Beginners'  French,  A  Phonetic  French 
Reader,  Short  Stories  for  Oral  Spanish,  Short  Stories  for  Oral 
German,  and  a  French  Song  Book.  She  is  also  co-editor  with 
Max  Walter  of  Scribner's  French  Series.  Last  year  she  served 
as  first  vice-president  of  the  New  York  State  Modem  Language 
Association;  and  more  recently  has  been  elected  secretary- 
treasiurer  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  Modem  Language 
Association,  and  of  the  New  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Associations. 

DINNER  IN  HONOR  OF  PROFESSOR  SACHS 

The  Secondary^  Club  recently  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  professor  of  secondary  education,  who  re- 
tires from  active  service  at  the  dose  of  the  present  semester. 
It  was  a  delightful  party  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty^ 
including  faculty  members  and  former  and  present  students  that 
assembled  at  the  Peg  Woffington  Coffee  House,  11  East  44th 
Street,  with  Professor  and  Mrs.  Sachs  as  their  guests  of  honor* 
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There  were  so  many  interesting  events  in  the  life  of  Pro- 
fessor Sachs  to  be  celebrated  that  one  could  hardly  tell  which 
of  the  following  was  of  greatest  importance:  his  departure  in 
February  upon  a  well-earned  leave  of  absence;  his  retirement 
in  June  from  active  administration  and  teaching;  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  graduation  from  Columbia  College  in  1867; 
the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  his  appointment  as  professor  of 
secondary  education  at  Teachers  College  in  1902;  or  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  appointed  professor  of  secondary  education 
in  the  United  States. 

The  dinner  was  under  the  management  of  a  group  of  graduate 
students,  Mr.  Chester  Buchner,  Miss  May  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Wiles,  the  last  named  gentleman  ably  acting  as  toast- 
master.  Dr.  Clarence  Robison,  first  president  of  the  Secon- 
dary Club,  spoke  of  the  small  beginnings  of  the  organization 
ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Chester  Buchner,  president  of  the  club 
this  year,  told  of  present  and  futiure  plans  of  the  organization. 
Dr.  Helen  Cohen,  who  was  one  of  Dr.  Sachs'  little  pupils  when 
he  opened  his  girls'  school  in  1891,  gave  several  amusing  inci- 
dents of  school  life.  It  took  her  a  long  time  to  dedde,  she  said, 
whether  that  bronze  bust  in  the  foyer  of  the  school  which  was 
called  Zeus,  was  not  really  a  portrait  bust  of  her  teacher.  Dr. 
Abraham  Flexner,  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Professor  Sachs, 
came  to  pay  tribute  to  his  broad  culture  and  the  wide  educa- 
tional influence  that  he  has  exerted  throughout  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Romiett  Stevens,  assistant  professor  of  secondary 
education,  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  his  academic  and  professional 
attainments  and  honors. 

Dean  Russell  spoke  of  the  personality  and  the  work  of  the 
guest  whom  all  were  proud  to  honor.  He  said  in  part:  ''This 
is  a  splendid  tribute  to  him  as  a  teacher;  but  I  am  in  a  position 
to  speak  of  him  even  more  cordially  as  a  man  and  a  friend. 
It  has  never  beetx  my  privilege  to  associate  with  any  one  in 
whom  I  repose  more  confidence,  or  whose  judgment  I  respect 
more  highly.  He  is  one  of  those  men  to  whom  one  can  anchor 
and  feel  secure;  active,  alert,  sympathetic,  helpful.  No  one  not 
in  the  inner  circle  can  realize  how  closely  boimd  together  we 
are,  those  of  us  who  form  the  Old  Guard  in  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege staff.    We  began  our  work  with  just  as  much  enthusiasm 
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although  with  not  so  much  technical  equipment  as  the  latest 
comer.  We  did  not  have  the  stimulus  in  those  days  of  large 
classes  nor  the  popular  acclaim  that  has  since  come  to  us. 
Professor  Sachs  has  now  in  his  own  classes  as  many  students 
as  were  enrolled  in  the  entire  College  in  his  first  year.  That 
fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  accoimt  for  the  close  friendships  that 
were  formed  when  we  were  laying  foundations.  No  process  of 
^  retirement'  can  separate  him  from  us.  While  it  is  true  that 
he  will  not  give  formal  instruction  after  this  year,  he  will  still 
be  with  us  in  body  and  in  spirit.  His  genius  for  friendship  and 
for  sympathetic  helpfulness  must  somehow  find  expression,  and 
it  is  my  intention  to  make  it  possible  for  future  classes  of  stu- 
dents to  share  in  this  wealth  which  he  possesses.  My  presence 
here  to-night  is  merely  to  testify  to  his  worth  as  a  teacher  and 
as  a  man.  In  the  whole  field  of  secondary  education  in  America 
he  has  no  superior,  either  in  scholarship  or  professional  ability, 
and  in  the  whole  round  of  my  friendships  there  is  no  one  whom 
I  love  more  deeply." 

Letters  were  read  from  President  Butler  and  Professor  Smith, 
each  testif}dng  to  an  appreciation  of  Professor  Sachs'  broad 
scholarship  and  rare  charm  of  person.  The  Secondary  Club 
quartet  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Elbert  Fretwell  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening.  Professor 
Sachs  spoke  briefly  of  the  significance  to  him  of  the  progress 
made  in  education  during  his  life  of  professional  service. 

It  was  a  charming  dinner  party — a  beautiful  tribute  to  a 
dearly  beloved  professor  and  friend  and  to  the  good  lady  who 
has  been  the  partner  of  his  work  and  his  honors.  It  was  a  rare 
experience  for  each  guest  present  to  witness  such  a  genuine  tribute 
to  a  great  teacher. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Dr.  Trabue  will  address  Section  L  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  during  the  holiday  period 
on  "Improvement  in  Power  of  Discriminating  Compositions 
Resulting  from  the  Use  of  the  Hillegas  Composition  Scale." 
On  October  25  Dr.  Trabue  spoke  at  the  State  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut  on  "Educational  Measurement  as  an 
Instrument  of  Supervision." 
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The  dq>artment  of  educational  administration  has  been 
asked  by  the  Great  Neck  Association  of  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island,  to  make  a  siurvey  of  the  community  with  the  object  of 
providing  a  program  for  school  building,  sufiSidently  extensive 
to  serve  for  the  next  twenty-five  years. 

The  department  has  also  imdertaken  a  survey  of  Orange 
Coimty,  New  York,  similar  to  the  Nassau  Coimty  survey  which 
was  made  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Williams,  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  is 
at  present  making  a  research  study  of  the  efficiency  of  com- 
pulsory educational  service  in  a  number  of  large  dties. 

Professor  Strayer  and  Dr.  Trabue  have  in  preparation  a 
manual  of  educational  measiurements,  which,  when  issued,  will 
be  an  elementary  presentation  of  the  subject  giving  such  in- 
formation as  is  most  necessary  for  the  use  of  a  school  super- 
intendent. There  has  also  been  completed  recently  a  new  text 
book,  "How  to  Teach,"  the  joint  work  of  Professor  Strayer  and 
Professor  Norsworthy.  Among  the  topics  treated  are:  Atten- 
tion and  interest  in  teaching,  the  formation  of  habits,  how  to 
memorize,  the  teacher's  use  of  the  imagination,  how  thinking 
may  be  stimulated,  the  meaning  of  play  in  education,  the  sig- 
nificance of  individual  differences  for  the  teacher,  transfer  of 
training,  how  to  study,  measuring  achievements  of  children* 

Professor  Strayer  has  recently  spoken  at  a  number  of  educa- 
tional meetings,  including  The  New  York  State  Coimdl  of 
Superintendents,  October  17;  the  Iowa  State  Association^ 
November  3;  the  Kansas  State  Association,  November  10;  the 
South  Dakota  State  Association,  November  27;  the  Oklahoma 
State  Association,  December  2;  and  the  Iowa  Conference  ot 
Superintendents  and  Supervisors,  December  9. 

FINE  ARTS 

In  an  effort  to  create  an  American  type  of  design  independent 
of  European  ideas,  Mr.  M.  D.  C.  Crawford  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  offered  a  competition  in  silk  design. 
The  department  of  fine  arts  of  Teachers  College  entered  the 
contest  and  carried  off  six  of  the  prizes.  Over  1200  drawings 
were  submitted.  The  designs  are  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museiun  of  Art. 
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Last  month  Professor  Dow  had  two  pictures,  one  an  ofl 
painting,  and  the  other  a  water  color,  at  the  opening  Exhibit 
of  American  Painting  at  the  Montross  Gallery  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
The  oil  painting  was  called  "The  Mirror."  It  represented  high 
tide  in  the  salt  marshes  with  a  cloud  reflected  in  the  water. 
The  water  color  was  a  picture  of  sand  dimes. 

Professor  Dow  has  been  invited  to  give  a  lecture  on  Japanese 
Art  in  the  Trowbridge  course  at  Yale  University  in  February. 
He  will  also  speak  on  "Art  in  Japanese  Gardening"  before  the 
Century  Club  at  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Professor  Bement  visited  Alaska  this  past  summer  and  brought 
home  a  collection  of  sketches  in  color.  They  have  been  exhibited 
in  San  Francisco  and  will  be  shown  in  New  York  later. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Martin  and  Miss  Ethelwynne  Bradish  were 
represented  recently  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  and  the  American  Watercolor  Society. 

Mr.  Thatcher,  who  has  been  interested  in  educational  film 
work  for  some  time,  recently  gave  a  demonstration  of  metal 
working,  different  forms  of  bowl  making,  and  the  making  of 
wedding  rings,  for  the  Paramount  Picture  Film  Company.  This 
will  be  run  throughout  the  country  as  a  popular  educational  film. 

Miss  Cornell  has  been  conducting  studies  in  primitive  Amer- 
ican art  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  She  has  taken 
classes  there  to  do  special  work  in  color  and  design.  Last 
month  she  spoke  at  Newark  before  the  New  Jersey  Teachers 
of  Art  on  "The  Relation  of  Design  to  Craftwork."  She  illus- 
trated her  talk  by  manuscript  books  made  in  the  lettering 
class  at  Teachers  College.  Chi  January  13,  at  the  New  York 
Kindergarten  Association,  she  will  begin  a  course  of  ten  lectures 
on  design  for  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  of  the  dty 
schools. 

During  the  past  sunmaer  Miss  Tannahill  made  a  special  study 
of  embroideries.  She  has  a  collection  of  them,  worked  out  in 
colored  wools  on  linen,  at  the  Simwise  Turn,  a  bookshop  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Mowbry  Clark  in  New  York  City.  Miss  Tanna- 
hill also  has  some  pictures  on  exhibition  at  the  Arlington  Gal- 
leries for  the  Association  of  Women  Painters  and  Sculptors. 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  White,  photographer,  who  gives  courses  at 
Teachers  College,  recently  organized  an  exhibition  of  photog- 
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raphy  for  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts.    This  ex- 
hibition is  one  of  the  most  notable  ever  held  in  America. 

FOODS  AND  COOKERY 

Miss  Shapleigh  has  recently  given  a  nmnber  of  demonstra- 
tions and  lectures  to  large  audiences  before  the  Columbia 
University  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Brooklsm 
Institute. 

Professor  Van  Arsdale  gave  some  special  lectures  before  the 
National  Special  Aid  Society  at  their  hall  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  29th  Street,  New  York  City,  in  which  she  discussed  the 
"Modem  Scientific  Outlook  on  the  Home."  These  lectures 
were  repeated  in  the  Staten  Island  and  Hoboken  branches  of 
the  same  society.  Professor  Van  Arsdale  will  also  speak  before 
the  Alabama  Home  Economics  Association  on  January  25-27 
at  Montevallo,  Alabama. 

Miss  Barrows  will  lecture  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana,  Illinois,  during  the  week  of  January  22,  and  at  the 
State  College  in  Ames,  Iowa,  the  week  of  January  27. 

Miss  Peacock  will  lecture  and  demonstrate  at  the  University 
of  West  Virginia  on  January  3-5.  At  the  end  of  the  semester 
Miss  Shapleigh  will  lecture  and  demonstrate  at  Hood  College, 
Maryland. 

The  class  in  experimental  cookery  imder  the  direction  of 
Professor  Van  Arsdale  has  been  canying  on  some  interesting 
investigations  along  experimental  lines.  One  of  the  present 
investigations  is  concerning  the  lasting  power  quantitatively  of 
various  fats  used  for  broiling  purposes.  These  measurements 
are  made  to  determine  the  amoimt  of  fat  absorbed  in  each 
frying,  the  temperature  being  constant.  Another  series  of  ex- 
periments refers  to  the  physical  behavior  of  sugar  as  affected 
by  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  reach  the  boiling  point.  Here- 
tofore it  has  been  popularly  supposed  that  the  behavior  of 
sugar  was  dependent  wholly  upon  its  having  reached  the  boiling 
point  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  that  may  have  been 
necessary  to  bring  it  to  that  point.  The  present  experiments 
indicate  that  the  length  of  time  required  to  reach  the  boiling 
point  considerably  affects  the  texture  of  articles  made  of  sugar, 
for  example,  candy  and  frostings. 
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The  department  has  just  completed  a  series  of  twelve  experi- 
ments comparing  the  cost  of  meat  as  purchased  with  the  cost 
as  eaten.  These  experiments  will  be  printed  in  full  in  one  of 
the  coming  nimibers  of  the  Teachers  College  Record.  An- 
other investigation  just  completed  relates  to  the  various  ways 
of  utilizing  a  roast  of  meat  and  gives  due  consideration  to  the 
cost  of  other  food  materials  which  must  be  added  when  rem- 
nants of  the  roast  are  used  in  left-over  dishes.  It  has  been 
found  that  many  left-over  dishes  are  much  more  expensive  to 
make  than  is  commonly  supposed,  due  to  the  added  ingredients. 
The  results  of  this  experiment  will  also  be  reported  in  full  in  a 
coming  niunber  of  The  Record. 

Professor  Van  Arsdale  has  consented  to  give  in  the  near 
future  a  series  of  lectures  on  home  economics  to  the  women  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

The  department  of  foods  and  cookery  is  codperating  in  a 
movement  to  bring  the  alunmi  of  Horace  Mann  School  into 
closer  touch  with  the  school  and  its  activities.  The  married 
women  among  the  alumnae  have  been  invited  to  attend  a 
series  of  lectures  in  February  and  March  upon  the  following 
topics,  which  will  be  treated  by  various  members  of  the  de- 
partment  of  foods  and  cookery: 

February  13 — Modem  Scientific  Outlook  on  the  Home 

February  27 — ^Planning  and  Administering  the  Budget 

March        6 — ^Marketing  and  Buying 

March      13 — Feeding  the  Family 

March      20 — ^Art  in  the  Home 

March      27 — Clothing  and  Costimie  Designing 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  EDUCATION 

Professor  Kinne,  who  is  absent  on  sabbatical  leave,  will  spend 
the  winter  in  Florida. 

During  the  holiday  period,  Professor  Cooley  will  visit  Mac- 
Donald  Institute  at  Guelph,  and  other  schools  in  Toronto 
and  Montreal. 

Practice  teaching  in  the  household  arts  has  for  some  time 
been  carried  on  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  Public 
School  43.    In  addition,  arrangements  have  also  been  com- 
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pleted  for  practice  teaching  with  those  girls  who  are  over  age 
in  the  first  six  grades  of  the  same  school.  Instruction  is  thus 
provided  for  some  seventy-five  pupils  in  cooking  and  sewing, 
and  in  the  care  of  the  home. 

In  connection  with  Education  138,  The  Supervision  of  House- 
hold Arts,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  give  the  students 
practice  in  supervising  the  teaching  of  imdergraduates  in  the 
School  of  Practical  Arts. 

Professor  Winchell  will  speak  some  time  in  January,  at 
Westfield,  New  Jersey,  before  the  teachers  of  art  and  of  house- 
hold science  in  the  public  school  system. 

HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTRATION 

During  November  there  was  held  in  Teachers  College  a  meet- 
ing of  considerable  importance.  Some  seventy-five  of  the  dieti- 
tians of  New  York  City  assembled  at  the  College  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perfecting  a  formal  organization.  A  second  meeting 
was  held  later,  at  which  Professor  Rose  gave  a  talk  illustrated 
by  stereopticon  slides.  The  significance  of  this  new  organ- 
ization is  its  very  evident  indication  of  the  growing  demand 
for  dietitians,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  problems 
that  call  for  their  professional  attention.  About  one-third  of 
those  now  engaged  in  this  work  in  New  York  City  are  grad- 
uates of  Teachers  College;  and  in  addition  the  calls  for  experts 
are  three  times  as  many  as  the  College  can  supply. 

Professor  Gimther  has  just  been  made  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee for  selecting  dietitians  for  hospital  units  in  connection 
^th  Red  Cross  work.  This  committee  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Nursing  Service  of  the  Red  Cross,  with  head- 
<iuarters  in  Washington.  Other  members  of  the  committee  are: 
Professor  Goodrich,  of  Teachers  College;  Miss  Isabel  Ely  Lord, 
•of  Pratt  Institute;  and  Miss  Annie  George,  dietitian  of 'Mount 
Sinai  Hospital.  This  committee  has  need  of  two  kinds  of 
•dietitians,  (i)  dietitians  for  hospital  imits,  (2)  dietitians  to  teach 
home  dietetics  in  different  centers  in  connection  with  Red 
Cross  work. 

On  December  6  Miss  Balderston  spoke  on  household  manage- 
ment before  the  National  Special  Aid  Society  of  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey. 
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During  the  holiday  period  of  two  weeks,  arrangements  for 
practice  work  in  institutional  administration  imder  Professor 
Gimther  have  been  made  in  various  institutions  in  Greater 
New  York.  Members  of  the  class  have  been  assigned  to  this 
work  in  each  of  the  following  places:  Post-Graduate  Hospital, 
Moimt  Sinai  Hospital,  lunchroom  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Woman's  Cosmopolitan  Club.  During  the 
Thanksgiving  vacation,  similar  practice  work  was  carried  on  in 
Boston  in  the  Food  Shop  of  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  and  in  the  New  England  Kitchen  for  School 
Limches. 

The  department  of  household  administration  has  recently 
been  called  upon  to  solve  the  following  problem:  A  group  of 
well-to-do  people,  in  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York 
State,  are  planning  a  community  laundry  to  be  operated  in 
connection  with  a  large  manufacturing  plant.  There  are  about 
thirty  families  interested  in  the  scheme,  which  must  provide 
for  the  needs  of  some  himdred  individuals.  The  situation  de- 
mands a  small  steam  laundry  in  which  there  shall  be  a  power 
washer,  an  extractor,  a  flat  work  ironer,  a  universal  press,  and 
some  of  the  other  necessary  equipment  for  a  small  power  plant. 
The  laimdry  is  to  be  self-supporting  but  need  not  show  a  profit. 
A  trained  laimdry  worker  will  be  in  charge  and  will  be  paid 
on  a  percentage  basis  by  the  patrons  of  the  organization.  The 
working  out  of  these  many  details  is  the  problem  presented  to 
the  department  for  consideration, — a  problem  typical  of  others 
which  come  to  the  department  for  expert  solution.  The  need 
for  information  of  this  sort  shows  how  the  trained  laundry 
supervisor  is  coming  into  demand,  a  demand  which  as  yet 
Teachers  College  has  been  unable  adequately  to  supply. 

Miss  Balderston  will  address  the  Commimity  Club  of  Roslin- 
dale,  Mass.,  January  16,  on  ^Xaimdry  Work." 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Professor  Bonser  and  Miss  Patrick  will  speak  January  13  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museiun  of  Art  before  a  conference  of  teach- 
ers of  industrial  and  fine  arts  from  Westchester  County 

During  the  last  week  in  November,  Mr.  C.  A.  Bowman,  who 
is  developing  the  industrial  arts  work  in  Teachers  College  for 
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Junior  High  Schools,  made  a  study  of  industrial  arts  and  voca- 
tional work  in  the  junior  high  school  and  shop  schools  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  The  findings  of  his  study  are  to  be  used  by  Pro- 
fessor Briggs.  in  his  study  of  the  junior  high  school  for  the 
General  Education  Board. 

Professor  Bonser  is  co6perating  with  the  superintendent,  super- 
visory officers,  and  teachers  of  Reading,  Pa.,  in  developing  a 
new  curriculum  for  the  city  school  system.  A  conference  was. 
held  November  8  at  Reading  at  which  general  principles  of 
curriculum  making  were  discussed.  Detailed  consideration  was 
given  to  work  in  practical  arts.  Professor  McMurry  will  spend 
the  13th  of  January  in  Reading  discussing  geography  for  the 
curriculum,  and  other  instructors  from  Teachers  College  will 
follow  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks  for  the  remainder  of 
the  school  year. 

The  shop  equipped  for  industrial  arts  for  the  junior  high 
school  has  recently  installed  a  new  printing  press  and  a  saw^ 
bench  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  such  a  school  shop.  Co- 
dperation  between  the  fine  arts  department  and  the  print 
shop  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  many  beautiful  designs  of 
Christmas  cards  and  forms  of  personal  and  school  stationery. 

The  demand  for  teachers  in  industrial  arts  throughout  the 
present  semester  has  been  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  Teachers  College  Many  calls  have  come  which  could 
not  be  jQIled.  There  are  excellent  opportmiities  for  young  men 
who  have  been  well  trained.  The  salaries  range  from  $1100- 
to  $2500.  Among  the  calls  a  strong  interest  has  been  shown 
in  men  trained  for  junior  high  school  work  in  industrial  arts. 

Professor  Bonser  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  adminis- 
trative committee  of  an  organization  to  establish  a  demonstra- 
tion school  at  Papenvoort,  Merxblas,  Belgiimi,  for  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  education  of  the  orphans  of  Belgian  soldiers, 
and  of  the  children  of  men  who  are  partially  incapacitated  as. 
a  result  of  the  war.  A  plan  has  been  developed  which  will  use 
the  estate  and  buildings  at  Papenvoort  as  they  now  exist  until 
after  the  war  when  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  $500,000  will  be: 
available  to  replenish  them.  Niunerous  individuals  and  organ- 
izations in  both  America  and  England  are  interested  in  this 
work.    Madame  van  Schelle,  whose  husband  owns  the  estate 
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at  Papenvoort,  is  giving  her  entire  time  to  the  organization  of 
the  movement. 

KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Patty  Smith  Hill  will  be  absent  from  the  College  from 
December  i  to  April  i  on  sabbatical  leave.  She  will  spend  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  in  California  speajdng  at  the  following 
cities  on  her  trip  west:  Grand  Rapids,  Kalamazoo,  and  Chicago. 
She  will  also  speak  on  December  20-21  at  the  State  Teachers 
Convention  at  Salt  Lake  City.  During  November  Professor 
Hill  gave  two  lectures  before  the  Federation  of  Child  Study 
of  the  Ethical  Culture  School  on  "Some  Mental  and  Physical 
Characteristics  of  the  Kindergarten  Age"  and  "Educational 
Problems  in  the  Home  and  the  School." 

In  October  Miss  Brown  spoke  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
before  the  Hampden  Coimty  Teachers  Association  on  "Handwork 
for  the  Kindergarten  of  To-Day."  In  November  she  spoke 
before  the  Michigan  State  Teachers  Association,  Grand  Rapids^ 
and  at  the  Fort  Wayne  Kindergarten  Association,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  In  January  Miss  Brown  will  speak  before  the  County 
Teachers  Association  at  Roselle  Park,  New  Jersey,  on  "Chang- 
ing Standards  in  the  Education  of  Young  Children." 

MUSIC 

During  the  first  few  weeks  in  December  the  department  of 
music  and  speech  will  hold  a  series  of  recitals.  The  first  one 
will  be  a  song  recital  by  Mr.  Norman  JollifFe,  an  instructor  in 
the  department.  The  following  week  there  will  be  a  piano  and 
voice  recital  by  pupils  of  Miss  2^rbe  and  Miss  Daschbach  of 
the  department,  and  a  lecture-recital  on  "How  to  Listen  to 
Music,"  by  Professor  Paul  Stoeving,  late  of  Trinity  College^ 
London.  Just  before  the  Christmas  recess  there  will  be  an 
afternoon  of  commimity  singing  of  Christmas  music  in  which 
all  are  invited  to  take  part.  The  department  is  planning  a 
second  such  series  of  redtals  for  the  spring  term. 

On  October  28,  Professor  Famsworth  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Relation  of  Taste  to  Technique  in  School  Music"  before  the 
Hampden  Coimty  Teachers  Association  at  Springfield,  Massa- 
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chusetts.  He  has  been  invited  to  talk  on  '^  Standardization'' 
before  the  Eastern  Educational  Music  Conference  which  is 
being  held  during  the  first  week  in  December  at  Smith  College. 
Scribner  is  bringing  out  in  a  few  weeks  Professor  Famsworth's 
"Grammar  School  Songs  for  Fim  and  Fancy,"  which  promises 
to  be  very  attractive  as  well  as  useful. 

NURSING  AND  HEALTH 

Among  the  recent  appointments  of  former  students  to  im- 
portant posts  is  that  of  Elizabeth  Burgess  to  the  inspectorship 
of  training  schools  for  nurses  for  the  State  of  New  York.  Miss 
Burgess  brings  soimd  training  and  varied  experience  to  her 
new  task,  having  held  successively  the  positions  of  instructor 
in  St.  Luke's  and  in  Bellevue  Training  School,  and  later  of 
principal  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and  superintendent  of  the 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Mary  Haarer,  a  graduate  of  this  department  in  1910,  was 
recently  appointed  principal  of  the  School  of  Nursing  of  the 
University  of  Iowa. 

One  of  our  most  valued  lecturers,  a  member  of  our  staff  since 
1909,  Miss  Clara  D.  Noyes,  general  superintendent  of  Bellevue 
Training  Schools,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  at  Washington. 

The  Henry  Street  Settlement  has  invited  Professor  Goodrich 
to  take  over  for  a  time  the  direction  and  development  of  its 
nursing  service.  Professor  Goodrich  has  consented  to  do  so, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  further  working  out  of  its  many  large 
problems  the  rich  results  of  her  long  experience  in  organization 
work.  The  Settlement  has  in  the  course  of  years  come  to  take 
a  very  high  place  among  the  institutions  of  New  York  City. 
It  directs  many  beneficent  activities,  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant of  which  is  the  work  done  by  the  staff  of  trained  visiting 
nurses  whose  influence  reaches  into  every  district  in  the  entire 
dty.  Lillian  Wald,  the  founder  of  the  Settlement,  has  been 
for  years  a  lecturer  on  public  health  and  social  problems  in 
the  College,  and  the  Settlement  coSperates  with  this  depart- 
ment in  preparing  students  for  public  service.  Professor  Good- 
rich in  accepting  this  new  appointment  and  responsibility  will 
continue  the  major  portion  of  her  work  at  the  College. 
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During  the  autumn  Professor  Goodrich  has  spoken  at  meet- 
ings of  state  associations  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  She  has  also  spoken  at  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  and 
has  responded  to  an  invitation  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the 
work  of  the  New  Haven  Training  School  with  reconmiendations 
and  a  plan  for  some  reorganization. 

Recent  publications  by  former  students  of  the  department 
include  "Nursing  Problems  and  Obligations"  (Whitcomb  and 
Barrows)  by  Sara  E.  Parsons.  This  volmne  consists  of  a 
series  of  intimate,  practical  talks  to  pupil  nurses  on  the  social, 
ethical,  and  economic  questions  which  are  the  concern  of  the 
nurse  in  training,  and  of  the  yoimg  graduate  just  entering  upon 
her  professional  work.  Miss  Parsons  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education.  Among 
other  books  that  are  worthy  of  notice  is  Louise  Croft  Boyd's 
valuable  book,  "State  Registration  for  Nurses"  (Saimders), 
wh'ch  has  recently  gone  into  its  second  edition.  Carolyn  E. 
Gray,  principal  of  the  training  school,  City  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  has  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date 
Kimber's,  "Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  Nurses"  (Macmillan); 
Helen  Bridge,  instructor  in  nursing  at  Washington  University 
Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  published  a  small  elementary 
"Manual  of  Practical  Nursing"  (Mosby)  intended  chiefly  for 
jimior  students  in  training  schools;  a  text  has  been  published 
on  "Physics  and  Chemistry  for  Nurses"  (Putnam's)  by  Amy 
ElizabeUi  Pope,  instructor  in  the  School  of  Nursing,  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  San  Francisco;  and  Miss  Linette  Parker's  book  on 
"Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics"  (Lea  &  Febiger)  has 
recently  been  revised  in  a  second  edition. 

For  some  years  the  department  of  nursing  and  health  has 
had  requests  for  public  school  nurses  capable  of  directing  some 
of  the  simpler  forms  of  physical  training  and  playground  activi- 
ties, and  of  giving  instruction  in  personal  hygiene,  thus  adding 
to  their  specialized  fimctions  in  the  detection  of  disease  and 
prevention  of  its  spread,  some  more  positive  work  in  the  up- 
building of  healthy  habits  among  school  children.  The  recenUy 
established  requirements  for  physical  training  in  the  schools  of 
New  York  State  have  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  school 
nm^s  bringing  some  preparation  for  this  work,  and  the  depart- 
ments of  nursing  and  health  and  of  physical  education  are 
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therefore  codperating  in  arranging  a  short  program  of  study 
and  field  work  which  will  be  offered  during  the  spring  session. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

On  the  evening  of  December  13  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  a  Religious  Education  Club  was  organized  by  some 
of  the  seminary  students  and  those  of  Teachers  College  whose 
major  interest  is  in  religious  education.  The  purpose  of  the 
club  is  to  promote  a  professional  spirit  in  religious  education 
and  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  consideration  and  informal 
discussion  of  a  niunber  of  the  pressing  issues  in  the  field  of 
religious  education  which  cannot  receive  adequate  treatment 
in  the  class  room.  Such  questions  as  the  educational  value  of 
the  Billy  Sunday  campaign,  week-day  religious  instruction, 
moral  training  in  the  public  schools,  the  relationship  of  the 
various  agencies  of  religious  education,  religious  education  in 
colleges,  and  other  concrete  professional  problems  will  be  con- 
sidered. Mr.  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  a  graduate  student  of 
Teachers  College,  was  made  temporary  chairman,  and  a  nomi> 
nating  committee  was  appointed.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be 
held  in  January  at  Teadiers  College. 

Practice  teadiers  from  the  department  of  religious  education 
and  volunteer  teachers  from  the  College  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  co- 
dperating  with  the  West  End  Church  in  an  experiment  in 
week-day  religious  instruction.  This  undertaking  is  truly  an 
experiment  for  which  there  is  no  model,  and  for  which  the 
teachers  themselves  are  endeavoring  to  work  out  suitable 
methods  and  curricula.  Thus  far  there  have  been  three  ses- 
sions each  week.  Two  of  these  days  have  been  devoted  to 
kindergarten  and  grammar  grade  children, — ^in  Sunday-school 
parlance,  to  kindergarteners,  primaries,  and  juniors.  Saturday 
evenings  the  senior  group  has  been  meeting.  Each  session  con- 
sists of  an  opening  service  of  worship,  a  class  period,  and  a 
recreation  period,  which  is  in  charge  of  trained  leaders  from 
the  physical  education  department  at  the  College.  A  little 
later,  when  the  work  is  better  standardized,  a  detailed  account 
of  this  experiment,  especially  of  the  curriculum  and  methods 
used,  will  be  published.  Miss  Laura  Lynch,  who  received  her 
M.  A.  degree  last  year,  is  in  charge  of  the  school. 
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Professor  Coe,  who  is  on  sabbatical  leave  this  year,  is  now 
in  California.  He  is  at  work  on  a  new  book  called,  ''Social 
Theory  of  Religious  Education."  His  "Psychology  of  Reli- 
gion," published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  is  just  out. 

It  is  expected  Uiat  Miss  Mary  Rankin's  book  "The  Begin- 
ner's Course,"  which  is  to  be  published  by  Scribner,  and  is 
to  form  the  l&rst  of  the  Bible  Study  Union  Series,  will  be  ready 
for  use  by  spring.  Those  familiar  with  curricula  for  beginners 
will  realize  what  a  real  need  this  fills,  coming  as  it  does  from 
the  kindergarten  as  well  as  the  religious  education  departments 
of  Teachers  College. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to-day  in  college  does  not  limit  its  efforts 
exclusively  to  moral  and  religious  teaching  but  rather  seeks  in 
addition  to  develop  an  intellectual  interest  in  the  main  aspects 
of  the  general  problem  of  social  adjustment.  Thus  not  only 
<loes  it  strive  to  encourage  an  interest  in  religious  problems 
but  it  seeks  to  cultivate  Christian  fellowship  and  Christian 
responsibilities — to  promote  intelligent  hmnan  brotherhood.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Teachers  College  is  not  a  mere  school  organiza- 
tion or  a  narrow  professional  activity;  rather  it  is  a  group  of 
men  linked  together  by  a  conmion  interest  in  human  welfare. 

From  these  aims  of  the  organization  two  types  of  services 
"have  grown — the  Religious  Discussion  Group  on  the  Modem 
Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  led  by  Chaplain  Knox  on  Thursday 
•evenings  from  7.15  to  8;  and  the  Men's  Forum  on  Fridays 
from  12  to  12.30.  Faculty  men  and  leaders  from  without  the 
university  conduct  these  discussions.  Such  topics  as  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  presented:  The  public  school  and  training 
for  labor  leadership,  military  training  in  the  public  schools, 
^hat  sociology  has  to  say  concerning  world  peace,  reconcilia- 
tion and  world  peace. 

The  association  has  joined  with  the  other  religious  organiza- 
tions of  the  College  in  planning  the  series  of  lectures  on  War 
and  Religion  at  the  Thursday  chapel  services.  The  speakers 
thus  far  have  been  Dr.  Sidney  Gulick,  Professor  Hayes  of 
Colimibia,  and  Rabbi  Wise.  The  January  series  will  be  on 
Social  Reconstruction. 
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The  infonnation  or  ''ask  me"  service  extended  to  all  stu- 
dents on  the  opening  days  of  the  term  has  proved  to  the  new 
men  as  well  as  the  old,  the  immediate  helpfulness  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  loimging  room  on  the  first  floor  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege with  its  comfortable  chairs  and  leading  daily  papers  is 
a  social  ''get-together"  place  to  which  all  the  men  of  Teachers 
College  are  welcomed. 

The  officers  for  1916-1917  are:  President,  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Hotz;  vice-president,  Mr.  F.  P.  O'Brien;  secretary-treasurer, 
Mr.  William  J.  Manion;  chairman  advisory  board.  Dr.  B.  R. 
Andrews. 

FEDERATION  OF  RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

''What  to  the  college  student  are  the  great  religious  issues 
of  to-day?  What  does  he  really  want  to  get  from  his  religion?" 
These  are  questions  of  special  interest  in  a  year  when  we  are 
to  witness  a  campaign,  deliberately  laid  out  along  one  definite 
line  of  religious  appeal,  an  appeal  which  we  are  publicly  told 
is  designed  particularly  for  the  college  and  imiversity  student. 
By  way  of  answer  it  might  be  worth  while  at  this  point  to 
pause  and  make  note  of  the  general  drift  of  religious  thought 
among  students  in  what  we  may  call  their  normal  condition. 
In  order  to  report  truly  we  must  first  recognize  the  actual  in- 
terests and  present  tendencies  of  these  students;  nor  can  we 
find  a  better  situation  in  which  to  study  these  real  conditions 
of  student  belief  than  in  an  institution  like  Teachers  CoU^e. 
Here  we  have  all  kinds  of  students,  men  and  women,  the  prac- 
tical arts  freshman,  the  Ph.D.  candidate,  students  in  art  and 
in  science,  in  the  classics,  and  in  the  most  modem  lines  of  educa- 
tional development.  In  addition  we  have,  too,  the  free  play 
of  the  Protestant,  the  Catholic,  and  the  Jewish  faiths,  eadi  of 
which  enjoys  xmhampered  expression  in  an  atmosphere  of 
friendly  codperation.  Our  main  question  then  becomes:  In 
what  terms  is  this  varied  religious  thought-life  finding  expres- 
sion? To  determine  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  we  must  listen 
not  to  the  sermons  preached  in  the  chapels  of  the  College,  not 
to  the  more  systematically  planned  courses  in  religion,  but 
rather  to  the  discussions  arising  in  the  self-directed  meetings  and 
classes  of  the  various  College  organizations  themselves. 
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Let  US  first  consider  the  Religious  Federation.  The  custom 
was  established  last  year  by  the  Federation  of  holding  a  series 
of  lectures  on  a  subject  of  common  reUgious  interest,  and  of 
treating  this  topic  from  the  standpoints  of  the  various  bodies — 
Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant — ^which  together  make  up  the 
Federation.  The  first  such  series  this  year  was  entitled,  "Re- 
ligion and  War,"  and  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Sidney  Gulick, 
former  ambassador  to  Japan,  and  now  secretary  of  the  World 
Alliance  of  Churches,  who  spoke  as  the  representative  of  the 
Protestants.  Dr.  Gulick's  plea  was  for  a  better  internationalism 
on  a  truly  Christian  basis.  Professor  Egbert  Hayes,  of  Colmn- 
bia  University,  next  treated  the  same  topic  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view.  The  series  of  addresses  was  concluded  by  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise,  who  charged  that  religion  has  failed  in  so  far 
as  it  has  not  yet  made  war  an  impossibility;  although  it  must 
needs  eventually  make  peace  and  brotherly  love  inevitable. 
These  talks  provoked  much  thought  and  discussion  and  were 
followed  by  a  number  of  question  fonuns  conducted  by  one 
or  more  of  the  religious  bodies  of  the  College.  A  second  series 
of  addresses  upon  "Religion  and  Social  Reconstruction"  has 
been  planned  and  at  the  end  of  the  college  year  the  question  of 
"The  Place  of  Religion  in  Educating  for  World  Peace"  will 
also  be  considered.  Thus,  in  working  together,  the  various 
religious  organizations  have  become  interested  in  finding  out 
what  modem  religion  has  to  say  concerning  the  great  social 
problems  of  to-day;  and  this  curiosity  has  resulted  in  an  eager- 
ness to  discover  the  best  and  wisest  solutions  for  these  same 
social  ills. 

When  we  turn  to  the  more  particular  activities  of  the  various 
individual  organizations,  we  find  an  interesting  and  significant 
variety  in  these  club  programs.  The  Jewish  students  have 
devoted  six  meetings  to  social  problems  based  on  the  under- 
lying question,  "  What  service  can  the  Jewish  student  render 
to  the  community?  "  A  secojid  series  seeks  an  answer  to  the 
question  of  how  to  harmonize  the  heterogeneous  racial  elements 
in  American  Jewry;  and  still  a  third  has  for  its  object  a  study 
of  the  procedure  by  which  the  Jew  is  best  adjusted  to  his  Amer- 
ican environment.  For  the  further  consideration  of  these  ques- 
tions there  have  also  been  organized  several  informal  study 
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circles.  Such  a  group,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Sidney 
Goldstein,  is  considering  the  subject  of  social  service;  and  there 
is  also  a  class  in  Jewish  social  problems. 

Turning  next  to  the  Catholic  Club  one  finds  the  interest 
being  more  slowly  expressed,  perhaps,  but  finally  voicing  itself 
and  being  gradually  adopted  as  a  policy  of  the  club.  The 
present  aim  is  to  make  a  study  at  the  meetings  of  the  prevailing 
Catholic  thought  on  questions  of  current  importance.  This 
has  broadened  from  the  consideration  of  social  problems  in 
our  own  coimtry  to  the  study  of  social  problems  in  other  lands 
as  well.  One  finds  upon  talking  with  members  of  the  Bible 
class  which  the  dub  conducts,  that  in  the  study  of  the  Gospel 
of  John,  for  example,  questions  of  broad  human  needs  have 
made  themselves  felt  and  that  the  leader  of  the  group  fimds 
herself  confronted  with  problems  socially  vital,  such  as  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  birth  control. 

Much  the  same  general  report  comes  from  the  leader  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  class.  Here  a  group  of  thoughtful  men,  in  study- 
ing the  Bible,  find  themselves  tiiming  in  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
phets of  old  to  reading  the  signs  of  their  own  times.  The 
chaplain  reports  that  these  men  want  a  world  in  which  social 
conditions  shall  be  very  greatly  bettered,  and  that  they  are 
looking  to  religion  to  help  them  to  attain  this  ideal.  They  do 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  interested,  the  chaplain  adds,  however 
much  they  should  be,  in  the  state  of  their  own  souls,  but  rather 
in  finding  their  places  in  the  social  reconstruction  which  they 
are  anxious  to  see.  The  big  Y.  M.  C.  A.  formns  offer  a  still 
wider  opportunity  for  discussing  such  topics  as:  ''Training  for 
Labor  Leadership,"  "Military  Training  in  the  Public  Schools," 
"War  and  Christianity,"  "What  Sociology  Has  to  Say  Con- 
cerning World  Peace,"  "Social  Surveys." 

This  interest  in  applied  sociology  might  seem  natural  in  the 
case  of  Ph.D.  students,  but  what  about  the  younger  members 
of  the  College?  We  can,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  follow  this  same 
interest  right  through  the  discussion  groups  which  are  being 
held  weekly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  imdergraduate  women.  Here  one  finds  the  choice 
for  study  of  the  practical  arts  seniors  to  be  Rauschenbush's 
new  and  striking  book,  "The  Social  Principles  of  Jesus."    These 
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young  women  wish  to  really  know  conditions  and  to  come  to 
conclusions  as  to  what  are  the  best  solutions  that  are  offered 
by  Christian  thinkers.  For  several  weeks  a  discussion  of  such 
questions  as  these  occupied  the  group:  "How  can  the  Church 
educate  the  individual  to  the  right  kind  of  action  toward  the 
down-and-out  man  on  the  street,  the  vagrant,  the  crippled 
peddler?  Is  our  modem  charity  training  up  a  new  type  of 
Levite  who  will  pass  by  on  the  other  side?  How  many  peo- 
ple know  what  to  do  in  a  given  case?  How  many  churches 
provide  any  training  for  thek  young  people  in  social  prob- 
lems? "  In  answer  to  the  questions  the  girls  are  writing  back 
to  their  own  communities  with  great  interest  to  find  out  what  is 
being  done  there  and  what  can  be  imdertaken  further.  Similar 
reports  come  from  sophomores  and  jimiors  who  are  studying  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Paul.  Not  the  problems  of  the  salvation 
of  the  individual,  but  the  larger  questions  of  religious  educa- 
tion, racial  tolerance,  and  community  responsibility  are  the  ones 
toward  which  discussion  is  most  directed.  To  one's  surprise, 
the  freshmen,  in  taking  up  Fosdick's  "Manhood  of  the  Master," 
tend  to  the  same  sort  of  thing;  the  girls  themselves  suggesting 
such  topics  as:  "How  Can  the  College  Girl  Help  in  Establish- 
ing Better  Standards  of  Dress  for  Women  of  the  Community?" 
or  "What  Should  be  Our  Attitude  Toward  National  Enemies?" 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  at  a  recent  mass  meeting  of  the  association, 
asked  for  suggestions  from  the  floor  as  to  the  topics  everyone 
wished  considered  at  their  weekly  forum.  As  a  result  of  this 
meeting  and  of  prolonged  conversations  later  a  series  is  being 
planned  which  it  is  hoped  will  provide  for  the  definite  interests 
of  the  group.  Among  other  topics  that  were  suggested  were: 
"The  Question  of  Woman  Suffrage  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Modem  Christian  Woman,"  "The  Conditions  of  Child  Labor," 
"Conservation  of  Childhood,"  "The  Child  in  the  Home," 
"Woman  m  Industry,"  "The  College  Girl  and  the  Rural  Com- 
mtmity,"  "The  Racial  Problem  in  Our  Commimity,"  and 
"Inmiigratibn, — ^Negro,  Asiatic  and  European."  The  under- 
lying purpose  in  all  these  discussions  is  the  desire  of  the  stu- 
dents to  face  their  own  responsibilities  and  to  seize  and  make 
the  best  of  the  opportunities  for  meeting  these  great  questions. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Club,  such  studies  can 
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never  be  limited  to  our  own  country  alone.  Thus  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Band  and  the  Neighborhood 
Committee,  informal  groups  all  over  the  Hill  have  sprung  up 
and  are  trying  to  become  acquainted  with  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  otlier  countries  — ^Africa,  China,  Korea,  Turkey,  Persia. 
The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  student  body  at  Teach- 
ers College  is  a  tremendous  help  in  such  an  endeavor,  for  here 
are  enrolled  students  from  far-off  lands  who  can  give  to  these 
discussions  a  truly  sympathetic  and  personal  contribution  of 
ideas.  A  small  group  of  students  and  faculty  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  Coliunbia  Heights  branch  of  the  Fellowship 
of  RecondUation,  one  of  the  more  constructive  of  modem 
international  movements  that  aims  to  form  a  definite  and  un- 
flinchingly Christian  public  opinion  in  regard  to  war  and  other 
great  problems  of  our  social  order.  Growing  out  of  this  wide- 
spread interest  that  is  expressing  itself  in  various  forms  the 
whole  question  is  carried  a  step  further  in  the  work  outlined 
by  the  Graduate  Religious  Forum. 

Joining  with  the  other  graduate  students  of  the  University, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W  C.  A.  of  Teachers  College  are 
planning  a  series  of  University  forums  which  will  set  for  con- 
sideration the  following  questions:  "Are  There  Distinctly 
Religious  Issues  in  the  Great  Organized  Group  Struggles  of 
These  Days?"  ''What  is  the  Relation  of  the  Individual  and  the 
Social  Gospel?"  *'The  Place  of  Religious  Leadership  in  Matters 
of  Social  Justice."  Such  problems  as  the  following  will  be 
concretely  treated  in  their  relation  to  religion:  "Competition," 
"Capital  and  Labor,"  "Free  Trade,"  "Our  National  Relations 
with  Mexico,"  'Japan,"  "War  and  World  Order.'  Here,  in 
this  definite  consideration  of  the  fimction  of  the  social  gospel, 
we  find  consciously  expressed  what  has  naturally  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  many.  Thus  the  student  body  of  varying  ages  and 
religious  affiliations  seems  to  be  looking  to  religion  with  one 
definite  purpose;  namely,  the  solution  of  the  intricate  problems 
of  that  sodal  order  in  which  they  are  called  to  bear  a  part 

As  a  corollary  to  this  primary  interest  we  find  a  natural 
intellectual  desire  to  measure  and  evaluate  personal  religious 
beliefs  by  the  current  standard  of  the  world.  In  response  to 
expressions  of  this  need,  the  College  this  year  has  resumed  a 
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custom,  discontinued  for  a  short  period,  of  giving  a  series  of 
lectures  on  'fundamentals  of  Religion."  This  was  formerly 
one  of  the  many  generous  gifts  of  Miss  Grace  Dodge  to  the 
College  and  was  held  in  successive  years  by  Dean  Brown,  of 
Yale,  Dr.  Henry  Churchill  King,  Dr.  Johnston  Ross,  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Dr.  Rockwell  Potter.  This  year 
the  College  was  most  fortimate  in  securing  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Jefferson  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  of  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Jefferson  felt  that  the  subject  matter  of  these  talks  should 
come  directly  in  response  to  the  actual  questions  in  the  mind 
of  the  student  body.  Accordingly  these  inquiries  were  collected 
through  different  organizations,  and  from  October  24  to  October 
27  a  series  of  four  addresses  was  given  on  "  Religion  in  a  Modem 
World."  Dr.  Jefferson  took  up  in  turn — "The  God  of  Science 
and  ReUgion,"  "The  New  Bible,"  "A  Church  for  the  World 
To-day,"  and  "The  Old  Gospel  and  the  New." 

Thus  the  general  attitude  of  the  college  student  towards 
religious  issues  may  be  said  to  consist  chiefly  in  an  intelligent 
search  after  righteousness,  but  a  righteousness  based  upon  a 
religion  for  the  modem  world  with  all  its  needs  and  widespread 
social  problems;  and  a  religion  that  is  consistent  with  and  at 
one  with  the  most  advanced  sdentiflc  and  philosophic  thought 
This  is  what  the  student  body  is  demanding  and  only  in  pro* 
portion  as  we  give  this  can  their  permanent  interest  and  loyalty 
to  the  cause  of  religion  be  secured.  It  is  at  once  an  encourage* 
ment  and  a  challenge;  an  encouragement  that  in  spite  of  all 
our  mistakes  and  lack  of  vital  applications  people  are  looking 
to  religion  to-day,  as  they  always  have  looked, — to  point  out 
the  real  values  and  to  S3aithesize  the  discordant  issues  of  the 
conmion  social  life.  And  it  is  a  challenge  as  well  to  us  to  put 
away  forever  from  our  interpretation  of  religion  that  selfish 
individualism  which  falls  below  the  tmly  religious  demand  of 
our  generation,  the  demand  that  individual  goodness  shall  best 
express  itself  in  the  larger  terms  of  social  righteousness. 

THE  COLUMBIA  DAMES 

The  Colimibia  Dames  is  an  organization  whose  membership 
is  open  to  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate men  of  Colimibia  University,  Teachers  College,  and 
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Union  Theological  Seminary.  The  club  also  extends  the  cour- 
tesy of  associate  membership.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to 
widen  acquaintance  and  promote  sociability  among  the  wives 
and  mothers  of  the  new  men  who  annually  come  to  Columbia. 
So  well  is  this  purpose  realized  that  it  is  now  a  by-word,  "Once 
a  Dame,  always  a  Dame."  Hence,  in  the  current  roll  of  active 
members  are  women  whose  names  have  stood  on  the  records 
since  the  inception  of  the  club  ten  or  twelve  years  ago — women 
whose  husbands  now  have  a  national  reputation  in  various  pro- 
fessions— ^many  of  them  in  the  faculties  of  Columbia  and  Teach- 
ers College. 

That  there  is  an  instructive  feature  as  well  as  social  in  the 
programs  is  shown  by  the  lectures  given  at  the  regular  meetings 
by  such  speakers  as  Dr.  Anna  Shaw,  and  Mrs.  Frederich  Halsey, 
president  of  the  Harlem  Federation  of  Clubs.  Professor  Mont- 
gomery addressed  the  dub  at  the  last  meeting  on  "Child  Psy- 
chology." Mrs.  Leroy  Scott  will  give  the  next  lecture  of  edu- 
cational value  on  "^^en  to  Begin  the  Education  of  a  Child." 
Regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Thursda3rSy 
from  October  to  June,  at  two-thirty  p.m.,  in  Whittier  Hall. 
On  alternate  Thursdays  "hikes"  take  place.  These  little  trips 
to  places  of  interest  in  and  around  New  York  are  growing  even 
more  popular  than  last  year  when  they  were  first  instituted. 
That  mothers  of  small  children  may  feel  free  to  attend,  the 
club  has  provided  a  room  and  engaged  one  of  the  students  in 
the  kindergarten  department  to  look  after  the  yoimgsters. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  activities  there  are  two  import- 
ant events  to  which  husbands  and  friends  are  invited:  a  some- 
what elaborate  evening  reception  usually  given  just  before  the 
Thanksgiving  holidays,  and  the  "picnic,"  the  last  event  of 
the  dub  year. 

Columbia  Dames  also  does  its  share  of  charity.  Last  year, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  sewed  clothing  for  Belgian 
children;  another  year  it  supported  a  worthy  and  destitute 
widow  with  several  small  children.  Recently  it  has  become  a 
group  member  of  the  Harlem  Coimcil  of  Women.  It  is  in- 
corporated also  in  the  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of 
New  York. 

The  officers  are:    President,  Mrs.  John  Anderson;  vice-presi- 
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dent,  Mrs.  I.  G.  Jennings;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Mitchell; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Miner. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  CLUB 

A  short  time  ago  the  Administration  Club  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege sent  each  of  its  members  a  sheet  on  which  was  the  caption 
"Get  Busy."  This  might  well  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  the 
activities  of  the  club.  This  organization  is  one  of  the  latest 
additions  to  the  list  of  College  clubs,  and  one  of  the  most  active. 
It  was  organized  primarily  in  the  interests  of  the  increasingly 
large  number  of  men  and  women  at  Teachers  College  who  are 
interested  in  problems  of  educational  administration  involving 
every  degree  of  complexity  from  the  dictatorship  of  a  one- 
room  coxmtry  school  to  the  deanship  of  a  modem  university. 

However,  in  spite  of  their  professional  seriousness,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  recognize  the  necessity  of  cultivating  those 
human  virtues  and  social  graces  which  are  necessary  for  adminis- 
trative success  in  any  field.  Accordingly,  the  programs  reflect 
a  general  policy  whidh  strikes  an  equal  balance  between  serious 
professional  discussions  and  reports,  and  social  relaxation.  Meet- 
ings are  held  alternately  at  Teachers  College  and  at  the  coxmtry 
home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Strayer  at  Fieldston.  Here  take  place 
each  fall  and  each  spring,  those  famous  Administration  Club 
picnics  which  have  served  to  add  reputation  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  have  reflected  the  kindly  hospitality  of  the  Strayer 
household.  At  the  picnic  given  the  first  Saturday  of  the  fall 
term,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  women  gathered 
in  a  wooded  hollow  of  the  hills  at  Fieldston  there  to  eat,  to 
participate  in  sports,  and  to  witness  a  most  modem  morality 
play,  the  product  of  the  histrionic  genius  of  the  club;  but  most 
of  all,  to  get  acquainted  and  to  establish  cordial  relationships 
with  one  another  for  the  rest  of  the  college  year. 

Perhaps  a  word  or  two  about  this  morality  play,  the  work  of 
Vice-President  Ayres  of  the  club,  would  not  be  amiss.  The 
drama  set  forth  most  movingly  the  multitudinous  vicissitudes 
of  the  Graduate  Student  entering  Teachers  College,  the  various 
"life  situations"  into  which  he  is  precipitated,  and  the  intel- 
lectual ordeals  through  which  he  is  hounded  by  a  Nemesic 
Faculty.    The  fat  part  in  the  really  notable  list  of  the  dramatis 
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personae  was^undoubtedly  that  of  a  most  fell  Dragon,  a  fear- 
some beast  who  was  ably  enacted  by  several  of  the  robuster 
Administrators  and  who,  in  the  course  of  his  depredations, 
devoured  vast  quantities  of  examination  papers  and  committed 
other  pedagogical  atrocities.    Finally  at  the  denouement,  he 
ended  by  a  Jonah-like  spewing  forth  of  his  scholarly  pabulum 
which  had  proved  entirely  too  imeasy  a  morsel  for  his  Dragon- 
ship.    This  last  episode  somewhat  disturbed  the  professional 
equanimity  of  the  audience,  who  eschewing  moralities  and 
gastronomic  feats  turned  next  to  a  kind  of  Lesser  Oljonpic 
Festival  which  provided  opportun  ty  for  multiple  motor  reac- 
tions of  various  sorts.    In  addition  to  the  usual  field  sports, 
there  was  staged  a  double  header  baseball  match:  married  men 
versus  the  unmarried;  the  immarried  women  versus  "the  better 
halves."  The  ''performances  scores"  are  relatively  imimportant 
The  real  significance  was  in  the  changed  mental  set  of  staid 
superintendents,  sedate  principals,  and  grave  schoolwomen  who 
unbent  and  relaxed  in  a  most  unwonted  and  unprofessional 
manner  when  no  longer  in  the  presence  of  a  "controlled"  group 
of  observing  and  critical  pupils. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this,  however,  that  the  really 
serious  and  fimdamental  problems  in  the  field  of  administration 
are  neglected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  purpose  of  the  dub 
is  to  give  opportunity  for  a  discussion  of  those  issues  and  prob- 
lems for  which  adequate  place  is  found  in  the  curriculum  or  in 
the  class  room.  For  instance,  last  year  the  Gary  system  re- 
ceived careful  consideration;  and  the  problem  of  vocational 
guidance  was  discussed  by  Dean  Schneider,  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.  This  semester,  Professor  Tait,  of  Peabody  Col- 
lege, presented  the  problem  of  Rural  Education  in  the  South; 
and  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Wilson,  director  of  the  vocational  survey  now 
being  made  in  New  York  City,  discussed  the  particularly  timely 
matter  of  The  Vocational  Survey. 

Perhaps  the  chief  yearly  impetus  which  the  social  life  of  the 
School  of  Education  at  Teachers  College  receives,  is  from  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Administration  Club  usually  held  near 
the  end  of  the  first  semester.  Towards  this  event  much  of  the 
energy  and  resoiurcefulness  of  the  members  is  directed  and 
the  result  is  a  noble  feast,  a  flood  of  oratory,  and  a  bewildering 
succession  of  stunts,  clever  and  surprising. 
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The  present  ofl5cers  are:  President,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hunt; 
vice-president,  Miss  May  Ayres;  secretary,  Miss  Anna  E. 
Arnold;  treasurer,  Mr.  Willard  P.  Tomlinson;  executive  com- 
mittee, Mr.  M.  G.  Neale,  Mr.  Norman  Frost,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and 
Mr.  William  G.  Manion. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  CLUB 

Membership  in  the  Elementary  Club  is  open  to  all  persons 
who  are  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  problems  of  elementary 
education.  However,  the  organization  feels  that  the  interests 
of  its  members  will  be  served  best  by  offering  them  a  chance 
to  obtain  a  broader  outlook  upon  educational  problems  in  gen- 
eral. To  present  these  questions  adequately  a  series  of  lectures 
has  been  planned  upon  such  topics  as  Immigration,  Women  in 
Industry,  The  Problem  of  the  Junior  High  School,  The  Prob- 
lem of  Art  Instruction,  etc.  The  club  also  believes  that  the 
best  elementary  teacher  should  be  a  social  being.  Accordingly, 
at  each  meeting  there  is  provided  a  program  of  games  and  old- 
fashioned  dances — "something  for  everyone."  The  music,  too, 
is  carefully  chosen  with  the  object  of  entertaining  the  club 
members  with  the  best  vocal  and  instnmiental  music  that  can 
be  procured.  The  organization  also  tries  to  make  a  pleasant 
sodal  feature  of  the  tea  which  it  serves  regxilarly,  once  each 
month,  in  the  sodal  room.  The  scheme  of  "socialization,"  if 
it  may  be  called  that,  which  the  program  committee  has  adopted, 
is  the  extremely  practical  device  of  getting  as  many  people  as 
possible  to  work  for  the  interests  of  the  club.  If  the  reader 
desires  to  enroll  himself  among  the  one  himdred  or  more  mem- 
bers, he  will  find  that  the  only  qualification  needed  in  addition 
to  an  interest  in  elementary  education  is  the  acceptance  on  his 
part  of  the  slogan  for  good  fellowship  implied  in  the  motto  of 
the  club:    "No  Strangers." 

The  list  of  officers  and  conmiittee  chairmen  is  as  follows: 
President,  Miss  Margaret  E.  Noonan;  vice-president,  Miss 
Myrtle  Kaufman;  secretary,  Miss  Ella  J.  Holly;  treasurer,  Mr. 
Burr  D.  Straight;  membership  conunittee,  Mr.  J.  A.  Koontz; 
music,  Miss  Louise  S.  Steinway;  social.  Miss  Jane  L.  McGrath; 
publicity,  Miss  Kathryn  Long. 
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THE  SECONDARY  CLUB 

The  Secondary  Club  of  Teachers  College  numbers  a  mem- 
bership of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  himdred  and 
fifty  persons  whose  chief  interests  are  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  secondary  education.    The  club  meets  once  a  month. 
At  these  meetings  some  speaker  presents  a  problem  in  secondary 
education  which  is  then  followed  by  a  free  discussion  among 
the  members.    Thus  Professor  Snedden  spoke  on  ^'The  High 
Schools  of  the  Future,"  and  Dean  Russell  on  "The  Contribu- 
tions of  Foreign  School  Systems."    In  the  near  future  it  is 
planned  to  have  Professor  Kilpatrick  discuss  the  problem  of 
military  education.    However,  the  club  does  not  neglect  the 
social  side  and  an  especial  attempt  has  been  made  to  interest 
the  wives  of  members;  accordingly,  they  have  taken  an  un- 
usually active  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  club.    After  the 
more  serious  address  and  discussion  of  the  evening  all  seek 
recreation  in  an  informal  program  composed  of  music  by  a 
mixed  quartet,  and  in  commimity  singing  and  folk  dancing. 
This  last  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Margaret  H'Doubler, 
a  member  of  the  club  from  Wisconsin,  who  bears  with  her  as 
a  trophy  of  her  successful  drilling  of  folk  dancers  elsewhere,  a 
beautiful  silver  whistle  with  which  to  call  the  figures  of  the 
dance.    The  club  has  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  this 
innovation. 

The  list  of  officers  and  committee  chairmen  is  as  follows: 
President,  Mr.  Chester  A.  Buckner;  vice-president.  Miss  Jessie 
Lowson;  secretary.  Miss  Ethel  Flood;  treasiurer,  Mr.  Ernest  P. 
Wiles;  entertainment  committee.  Miss  Jessie  Lowson;  music, 
Miss  Stella  Trane;  reception,  Mr.  Robin  W.  Hyndman;  refresh- 
ments, Miss  Mattie  Stover;  advertising,  Miss  Margaret  Mc- 
Adory;  dinner  in  honor  of  Dr.  Sachs,  Mr.  Ernest  P.  Wiles. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  CLUB 

The  British  Empire  Club  of  Columbia  University  may  very 
properly  be  included  among  the  organizations  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege since  the  larger  part  of  its  members  and  friends  are  stu- 
dents of  education.  Membership  in  the  dub  is  open  to  all 
British  citizens  and  to  "others  at  the  discretion  of  the  execu- 
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tive."  Some  sixty  persons,  including  teachers,  missionaries, 
and  social  and  religious  workers,  are  enrolled,  and  they 
have  come  from  almost  every  part  of  the  Seven  Seas  and  the 
Five  Continents.  There  are  representatives  from  South  Africa, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  every  province  in  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward  Island,  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  and 
far-off  India.  Even  the  United  States  has  contributed  its  share 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  purposes  of  the  organization. 

The  general  policy  of  the  club  during  the  five  years  of  its 
existence  has  been  to  emphasize  those  social  and  intellectual 
matters  which  are  of  interest  to  all  Britishers.  The  club  has 
been  very  fortunate  in  having  had  as  guests  and  speakers  a 
number  of  persons  of  international  reputation.  Among  these, 
last  year,  were  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  editor  of  the  British  Sociological 
Review;  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst,  the  famous  suffragist;  and 
the  Reverend  Hugh  Black,  the  distinguished  preacher. 

This  year  the  club  at  its  first  meeting  listened  to  an  intensely 
interesting  personal  account  from  one  of  its  members.  Captain 
John  McNab,  who  has  just  returned  from  sixteen  months  with 
the  Canadian  contingent  of  the  British  army  "somewhere  in 
France."  Captain  McNab  illustrated  his  talk  by  means  of 
various  souvenirs  which  he  had  picked  up  on  the  battlefield, 
including  fragments  of  shells,  a  specimen  of  the  new  steel  helmet, 
and  one  of  the  famous  gas  masks. 

At  the  last  meeting,  the  club  had  the  privilege  of  being  ad- 
dressed by  J.  Howard  Whitehouse,  a  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  from  Lanarkshire,  who  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  New  England  After  the  War."  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  remark  which  Mr.  Whitehouse  made,  especially  for 
those  Americans  present,  was  the  statement  that  America  was 
peculiarly  fitted  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  great  work  of 
reconstruction  which  must  follow  the  war,  and  that  consequently 
the  best  interests  of  the  world  would  be  served  if  the  United 
States  remained  at  peace. 

The  executive  committee  is  distinctly  ambitious  that  the 
programs  for  future  meetings  this  year  shall  not  fall  below 
past  standards  and  have  consequently  opened  negotiations  with 
various  prominent  British  public  men,  including  Dr.  J.  A. 
Macdonald,  editor  of  the  Toronto  GlobCj  well  known  in  the 
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field  of  international  conciliation;  and  H.  G.  Wells,  the  famous 
English  sociologist  and  novelist. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are:  Honorary  president,  Dr.  I.  L. 
Kandel;  acting  president,  Miss  Jessie  L.  Lowson;  vice-president, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Wylie;  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  W.  Outerbridge;  recording 
secretary,  Mr.  G.  F.  Dewey;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss 
G.  C.  Nelles;  executive  committee,  Mr.  M.  C.  McKinnon, 
Captain  John  McNab,  and  Miss  Jean  Peacock. 

THE  SENIOR  PLAY 

November  24  was  a  record  day  for  the  Senior  Class  of  the 
School  of  Practical  Arts,  when  it  presented  in  the  Thompson 
Gymnasium,  crowded  to  its  capacity,  its  annual  play,  which 
was  this  year  "A  Gift  of  Green  Cheese."  The  play,  written 
by  two  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  was  an  adaptation  of 
famous  Mother  Goose  Rhymes.  The  main  attractions  of  the 
show  were  the  chorus  and  the  dancing. 

All  departments  of  the  College  cooperated  to  make  the  play 
a  success.  The  scenery  was  designed  and  painted  by  the 
department  of  fine  arts.  The  costumes  were  the  work  of  the 
students  in  textiles  and  clothing.  The  dancing  was  directed 
by  Miss  Grace  Coyne  of  the  department  of  physical  education. 
Mr.  Samuel  Janney  served  ably  as  the  coach.  The  cast  was 
as  follows:  Queen  of  Hearts,  Willyne  Beaimaont;  King  Cole, 
Dorothy  Zeman;  Lady  in  the  Moon,  Eleanor  Seifert;  Aladdin, 
Frances  Mix;  Mother  Goose,  Frances  Kane;  Mistress  Mary, 
Elatherine  Couran;  Billy  Boy,  Ehna  Henman;  Bobby  Shafter, 
Helene  Carter. 

The  Senior  Class  is  to  be  congratulated  for  so  able  a  per- 
formance, which  was  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  University 
dramatic  events  of  the  year. 


ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 


ALUMNI  ESTABLISH  FELLOWSfflP  IN  MEMORY 
OF  PROFESSOR  MacVANNEL 

The  former  students  of  Dr.  John  Angus  MacVannel,  for 
twelve  years  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  education  in  Teachers 
College,  realize  most  keenly  what  a  loss,  both  personal  and 
academic,  the  institution  has  sustained  by  his  death  As  one 
of  his  colleagues  has  said,  ''He  was  one  of  the  few  among  us 
who  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  typical  college  professor  of 
the  best  type  of  a  generation  ago.  Absorbed  in  scholarship, 
kindly,  personally  interested  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
each  of  his  students,  unworldly,  a  man  of  the  highest  ideals 
and  the  highest  character,  he  was,  in  the  language  of  an  earlier 
day,  a  perfect  Christian  gentleman." 

It  has  seemed  desirable  to  indicate  in  some  appropriate  and 
permanent  way  the  personal  indebtedness  which  is  felt  by  all 
of  Dr.  MacVannel's  former  students  for  the  inspiration  which 
they  received  from  him  in  his  class  room,  and  for  the  unselfish 
sympathy  which  they  always  met  in  his  office  or  his  home. 
It  has  therefore  been  decided  to  establish  a  MacVannel  Fellow- 
ship Fund  at  Teachers  College  as  the  most  fitting  memorial  to 
signalize  his  personal  devotion  to  the  philosophy  of  education 
which  was  the  chief  interest  of  his  life,  and  his  long  profes- 
sional loyalty  to  the  institution  which  he  so  faithfully  and  un- 
sparingly served. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  former  students,  friends  and  colleagues 
of  Professor  MacVannel  will  contribute  to  this  fund,  which  will 
be  used  to  endow  a  permanent  fellowship  in  the  philosophy  of 
education  in  Teachers  College.  Contributions  to  the  fund 
should  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Fellowship  Committee, 
Willard  V.  King,  Columbia  Trust  Company,  60  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  The  other  officers  of  the  committee  are: 
Chairman,  Abby  Porter  Leland;  secretary,  Gerhard  R.  Lomer; 
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executive  committee,  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  Willystine  Goodsell, 
Charles  H.  Keyes,  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  William  L.  Rabenort, 
George  Drayton  Strayer;  advisory  committee,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  James  Earl  Russell,  Henry  Suzzallo,  Paul  Monroe, 
Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  John  Dewey,  Edward  C.  Elliott, 
Adam  Leroy  Jones,  Frederic  Bayley  Pratt. 


NEW  ALUMNI  TRUSTEE  TO  BE  ELECTED 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College  which 
is  to  be  held  February  15,  an  Alumni  Trustee  is  to  be  elected 
to  succeed  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  whose  term  expires  the  first  of 
next  March. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  February,  1914,  the  Trustees  of 
Teachers  College  announced  for  the  first  time  their  intention 
to  elect  each  year  for  a  period  of  two  years  an  Alumni  Trustee. 
Dr.  Snedden  was  the  first  such  trustee  chosen,  having  been 
elected  in  February,  1914.  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall  was  the  second 
Alumni  Trustee,  elected  in  February,  19 15,  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  and  whose  term  now  expires.  Dr.  Lotus  D.  Coffman 
was  the  third  Alunmi  Trustee,  elected  in  February,  1916,  to 
succeed  Dr.  Snedden.  Only  Miss  Tail's  place  is  to  be  filled 
this  year. 

The  Alunmi  Association  cooperates  with  the  trustees  by 
nominating  each  year  such  alumni  trustees,  these  nominations 
to  be  made  on  a  blank  form  which  has  been  mailed  to  each 
member  of  the  Alunmi  Association.  This  form  must  be  filled 
and  returned  so  as  to  arrive  at  New  York  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 18,  1917.  Take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
to  come  into  closer  codperation  with  the  management  of  the  College 
by  sending  your  nominations  in  early. 

In  making  nominations  for  Alunmi  Trustee  it  should  be 
observed  that  persons  on  the  College  staflf,  either  as  officers 
or  instructors,  are  not  eligible  as  Alunmi  Trustees.  Only 
members  of  the  Alumni  Association  are  eligible  to  vote. 

The  nomination  of  Alunmi  Trustees  by  the  members  of  the 
Association  is  as  follows:  Names  shall  be  proposed  and  bal- 
loted upon  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  election  of  officers 
of  the  Almnni  Association  (see  article  below).    The  Executive 
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Committee  then  canvasses  the  returns  and  lays  the  results 
before  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College  at  their  meeting  on 
February  15.  The  Trustee  elected  is  announced  at  the  Alumni 
Conference  meeting  on  Saturday,  February  24. 

NOMINATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS  NOW! 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  to  be  held 
at  the  College  February  23-24,  the  following  officers  of  the 
Association  are  to  be  elected:  president,  corresponding  secretary, 
and  treasurer.  The  elections  are  to  be  made  for  a  term  of 
two  years  beginning  March  i,  1917.  These  positions  are  held 
at  present  by  the  following  persons  whose  terms  expire  March 
I,  1917:  President,  Dr.  E.  C.  Broome;  corresponding  secretary, 
Miss  Stella  Center;  treasurer,  Dr.  M.  R.  Trabue. 

The  other  officers  of  the  Association,  whose  terms  do  not 
expire  until  March  i,  1918,  are  as  follows:  First  vice-president, 
Miss  Valentine  Chandor;  second  vice-president,  Miss  Florence 
Winchell;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Roxana  Steele. 

Nominations  for  the  above  offices  to  be  filled  this  year  may 
be  made  by  any  chartered  Teachers  College  Club  or  by  any  ten 
members  of  the  Association  not  holding  membership  in  a  char- 
tered Teachers  College  Club  but  acting  conjointly.  Nomina- 
tions must  be  received  in  New  York  by  January  18  on  a  blank 
form  which  has  been  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

After  the  nominations  are  received  a  list  of  the  nominees  will 
be  sent  out  on  January  22,  together  with  a  blank  ballot,  to  each 
active  member  of  the  Association,  who  shall  fill  out  and  return 
the  ballot  by  February  10.  The  returns  will  then  be  canvassed 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  which  shall  lay  the  results  before 
the  Alumni  Council  at  the  annual  meeting  on  February  24. 

FEBRUARY  ALUMNI  CONFERENCES 

The  Annual  Alumni  Conferences  will  be  held  at  the  College 
Friday  and  Saturday,  February  23-24,  191 7,  at  which  a  most 
attractive  offering  is  promised.  The  various  section  programs 
are  now  being  prepared  and  will  appear  in  the  January  Record. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  exercises  there  will  be  the  annual 
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Teachers  College  Festival  (see  page  492).  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Alumni  who  expect  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  to  be  held  at  ELansas  City 
beginning  February  26,  will  arrange  as  usual  to  attend  the 
Alumni  conferences  at  Teachers  College.  A  big  attendance 
is  expected  this  year. 

MRS.  MANCHESTER  ACCEPTS  ATTRACTIVE 
POSITION  IN  BOSTON 

Mrs.  Melinda  Ida  Manchester,  for  seven  years  instructor  and 
steward  in  the  department  of  foods  and  cookery  of  Teachers 
College,  resigned  in  October  to  accept  an  important  position 
as  associate  manager  of  the  large  restaurant  conducted  by  the 
department  store  of  the  William  Filene's  Sons  Company  of 
Boston.  This  restaurant,  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  its  kind  in  this  country,  serves  daily  from  two  to  three 
thousand  patrons. 

Mrs.  Manchester  graduated  from  the  Classical  High  School 
of  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  in  1885.  She  received  in  Teachers 
College  the  Special  Diploma  in  domestic  science  in  1909,  the 
B.  S.  degree  and  Bachelor's  diploma  in  French  in  1910,  and 
the  A.  M.  degree  and  the  Teachers  College  diploma  as  super- 
visor of  household  arts  in  1915.  Mrs.  Manchester  was  instruc- 
tor in  elementary  schools  in  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  1885-89; 
manager,  Nesbitt  Cottages,  Nantucket,  Mass.,  1900-01;  chef, 
American  House,  Winchendon,  Mass.,  1901-03;  chef,  Laton 
House,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  1905-06;  manager.  Governor's  Mansion, 
Milford,  N.  H.,  1906-07;  acting  dietitian,  King's  County  Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August,  1909;  instructor,  Speyer  School, 
1908-09;  and  steward  and  instructor  in  foods  and  cookery, 
Teachers  College,  1909-16. 

Mrs  Manchester  takes  up  her  new  work  with  the  best  wishes 
of  her  colleagues  and  students,  all  of  whom  regret  to  have  her 
leave  Teachers  College. 

FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  TOLEDO  CLUB 

Fifty-eight  alumni  in  Toledo  and  vicinity  form  the  latest 
addition  to  the  list  of  Teachers  College  dubs,  now  rapidly 
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springing  up  all  over  the  country.  All  fifty-eight  were  present 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  club,  a  dinner  held  on  Friday  even- 
ing, December  8,  at  the  Woman's  Building,  with  Dean  and 
Mrs.  James  E.  Russell,  of  Teachers  College,  Superintendent 
and  Mrs.  Guitteau,  of  Toledo,  and  President  and  Mrs.  Stowe, 
of  Toledo  University,  as  guests  of  honor.  After  the  dinner 
Miss  Lura  Whitney,  president  of  the  club,  introduced  Dean 
Russell,  who  spoke  informally  about  College  plans  for  expan- 
sion and  increased  helpfulness.  Dr.  Guitteau  and  Dr.  Stowe 
spoke  briefly.  Mrs.  Russell  gave  a  happy  interpretation  of  the 
Teachers  College  spirit  which  permeates  all  Teachers  College 
organizations  and  which  she  found  so  well  represented  in  the 
Toledo  Club. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  plans  were  made  to  petition  the 
Alumni  Association  for  a  formal  charter.  The  officers  of  the 
club  are:  president.  Miss  Lura  Whitney,  and  secretary- treasurer, 
Miss  Mary  Perkins. 

ILLINOIS  CLUB  DINES  AT  CHICAGO 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  of  the  Illinois  Teachers  College 
Club  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  December  9,  at  the  Con- 
gress Hotel,  Chicago.  Thirty-five  members  of  the  club  were 
present  at  an  attractive  dinner  at  which  Dean  and  Mrs.  James 
E.  Russell,  of  Teachers  College,  were  present  as  guests.  Mr. 
John  J.  Didcoct  presided.  Dean  Russell  spoke  of  new  plans 
under  development  at  the  College,  his  talk  being  most  cordially 
received.  Mrs.  Russell  also  made  a  charming  speech  in  which 
she  paid  a  tribute  to  Miss  Grace  Dodge,  founder  of  the  College. 

MARYLAND  CLUB  HOLDS  FALL  MEETING 

The  Teachers  College  Club  of  Maryland,  which  holds  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  Teachers  College  Club  chartered 
under  the  new  constitution  of  the  Alumni  Association,  held  its 
first  meeting  of  the  year  on  December  9,  at  Baltimore,  in  the 
new  auditorium  of  Goucher  College. 

Professor  David  Snedden  of  the  College  attended  the  meeting, 
speaking  on  "Some  Current  Problems  of  Education."  Dr. 
Snedden's  talk  was  rich  in  suggestions  as  to  how  education  may 
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reach  the  greatest  number  with  the  greatest  good  to  all.  The 
public  was  afforded  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Dr.  Snedden's 
talk  and  showed  its  appreciation  after  the  address  by  partici- 
pating in  an  enthusiastic  discussion.  Some  three  hundred 
persons  attended  among  whom  were  about  fifty  members  of 
the  club. 

After  the  public  meeting,  the  members  of  the  club  met 
Dr.  Snedden  in  an  adjoining  room,  where  he  gave  recent  news 
of  the  College. 

The  ofl5cers  of  the  Maryland  Club  are:  president,  Samuel  N. 
North,  state  inspector  of  schools;  and  secretary-treasurer,  Miss 
Stella  E.  Brown. 

VIRGINIA  CLUB 

During  Thanksgiving  week,  in  connection  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Virginia  State  Teachers  Association,  the  aliunni  of  Teach- 
ers College  formally  organized  a  Teachers  College  Club  with  the 
following  officers:  president,  Mr.  S.  P.  Duke,  head  of  depart- 
ment of  education,  State  Normal  School  for  Women,  Farmville; 
and  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hill,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Riclunond  schools.  The  occasion  of  the  meeting  was 
a  limcheon  at  which  sixty-five  alumni  were  present.  The  dub 
is  now  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  increase  considerably  its  mem- 
bership and  has  some  interesting  developments  in  store. 

MINNESOTA  CLUB 

During  the  November  meeting  of  the.  Minnesota  Educational 
Association  the  Minnesota  Teachers  College  Club  gave  its 
annual  banquet  in  Minneapolis.  Interesting  toasts  were  given 
by  Dr.  Yamei  Kin,  head  of  the  Women's  Medical  School  and 
Hospital  in  Tei-Yang,  China;  Mr.  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  president 
of  tie  Normal  School,  Milwaukee;  and  Dr.  L.  D.  CofiFman, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  newly  elected  officers  are:  president,  Mr.  B.  B.  Jackson, 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis  schools;  vice- 
president,  Miss  Theda  Gildemeister  of  the  Winona  Normal 
School;  secretary-treas\u"er,  Miss  Josephine  Halverson  of  the 
kindergarten  department,  Minneapolis  public  schools. 

The  club  voted  to  petition  the  Alumni  Association  for  a  char- 
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ter,  which  has  ahready  been  granted  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Association.  In  adopting  a  constitution  for  local  pur- 
poses, the  club  decided  to  make  its  annual  fee  $2.00  instead  of 
$1.50  per  person  in  order  that  the  local  association  might  re- 
tain a  larger  sum  per  member  for  local  purposes.  The  usual 
annual  fee  of  $1.50  permits  the  club  to  retain  only  thirty  cents 
per  member.  By  the  arrangement  just  proposed,  the  Minnesota 
club  retains  eighty  cents  per  member  for  local  uses. 

NEW  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CLUB  AT  DETROIT 

The  alumni  of  Teachers  College  living  in  Detroit  and  vicinity 
held  a  limcheon  at  the  Hotel  Statler  on  November  25  at  which 
a  Teachers  College  Club  was  organized.  Over  sixty  alumni  were 
present  at  this  first  meeting,  which  number  is  expected  to  in- 
crease to  over  one  hundred  during  the  year.  At  the  luncheon, 
Dr.  Charles  Chadsey,  superintendent  of  schools,  spoke  on 
Higher  Education. 

The  dub  exists  not  only  for  social  purposes  but  also  to  be  a 
real  force  educationally  in  the  community.  Miss  Alice  L. 
Marsh  was  chosen  president  of  the  dub  and  Miss  Jennie  M. 
Fleming,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

PRACTICAL  ARTS  SECTION  OF  ALUMNI 
TO  BE  FORMED 

A  Practical  Arts  Section  of  the  Alumni  of  Teachers  College, 
which  will  have  the  same  relation  to  Alumni  Assodation  as  a 
Teachers  College  Club  and  which  will  be  similar  to  the  Nursing 
and  Health  Section  already  in  existence,  is  the  latest  proposed 
addition  to  the  alumni  group.  This  idea  comes  from  the  class 
of  19 16,  which  was  the  first  four-year  class  to  graduate  since 
the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  in  1912.  This 
class,  with  its  large  group  of  younger  students  with  their  spedal 
associations  and  class  interests,  brought  about  by  a  four-year 
acquaintanceship  at  the  College,  saw  definite  advantages  in 
the  organization  of  a  special  alumni  club  which  not  only  would 
perpetuate  the  interests  of  the  younger  students  of  the  Col- 
lege but  also  would  make  a  special  effort  to  further  the  cause 
of  practical  arts  education.    The  initial  steps  for  forming  such 
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a  Practical  Arts  Section  were  taken  by  the  class  of  191 6  last 
June  during  Commencement  Week.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Miss  Genevieve  Howell  of  the  Oak 
Lane  Country  Day  School,  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia;  correspond- 
ing secretary.  Miss  Lucy  F.  Cooper,  243  74th  Street,  Brooklyn; 
treasurer,  Miss  Margaret  C.  Becker,  318  North  Second  Street, 
Millville,  New  Jersey. 

All  members  of  the  class  of  1916  who  are  interested  in  joining 
this  Practical  Arts  Section  are  urged  to  conununicate  at  once 
with  some  one  of  the  above  officers  at  the  address  given, 
sending  to  the  treasurer.  Miss  Becker,  the  annual  fee  of  $1.50, 
which  includes  not  only  membership  in  the  Practical  Arts  Sec- 
tion of  the  Alumni  Association  but  also,  without  extra  charge, 
a  year's  subscription  to  the  Teachers  College  Record.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  Practical  Arts  Section  each  year  to  bring 
together  its  members  at  the  annual  February  cocierences,  with 
a  program  suited  to  the  needs  of  this  group  as  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions. Each  year  a  portion  of  the  alunmi  program  is  to  be 
reserved  for  the  Practical  Arts  Section. 

The  other  officers  of  the  section  are:  First  vice-president.  Miss 
Pearl  Townsend;  second  vice-president,  Miss  Reba  W.  Reed; 
recording  secretary.  Miss  Loretta  A.  Brady;  executive  com- 
mittee. Miss  Beatrice  W.  Jardine,  Miss  Marine  M.  Reilly,  and 
Miss  Helen  L.  Tuttle. 

ANNUAL  COLLEGE  FESTIVAL  COMING  IN 
FEBRUARY 

The  chief  dramatic  event  which  each  year  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  Teachers  College  is  the  Festival.  The  very  great  suc- 
cess of  last  year's  Festival  has  encouraged  the  Dramatic  Arts 
Association  to  initiate  a  similar  performance  this  year  under 
the  immediate  supervision  and  inspiration  of  Professor  Allan 
Abbott  of  the  department  of  English.  Plans  are  well  under 
way  for  the  presentation  in  the  Thompson  Gymnasium  of  an 
impressive  masque  or  pageant  to  be  called  the  "  Spirit  of  Amer- 
ica." The  motive  of  the  masque  has  a  peculiarly  timely  value 
since  it  will  present  in  tableau  and  in  action  the  great  problem 
of  the  assimilation  of  many  diverse  faiths  and  ideals  into  that 
thing  we  call  Americanism. 
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The  theme  will  be  carried  out  in  part  by  the  setting  and  the 
stage  properties.  One  end  of  the  gymnasium  will'  be  hung 
with  drapery  of  sombre  hue  and  in  this  for  a  background  will 
hang  suspended  a  glowing  jewel,  which  will  be  s}rmbolic  of  the 
spirit  of  America  and  will  glow  brighter  and  brighter  as  each 
group  adds  its  contribution  to  America's  ideal. 

The  first  episode  will  be  composed  of  an  Indian  ceremony 
and  an  invocation  to  the  great  spirit.  The  invocation  will  be 
answered  by  a  momentary  gleam  of  the  great  jewel.  The 
prophet  among  the  Indians  will  explain  the  legend  of  the  jewel; 
that  it  has  been  sought  by  all  men  in  all  times  and  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  sought  for;  that  its  possession  will  not  be  for 
the  Indians  but  for  succeeding  peoples.  The  Indian  goes  on 
to  prophesy  that  people  will  come  from  across  the  seas  drawn 
by  the  lure  of  gold,  of  religious  freedom,  of  education,  and  of 
pleasure.  As  the  old  Indian  prophesies,  the  various  groups, 
representing  the  Spaniards,  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  peoples  of 
other  religious  faiths  come  on  and  place  their  contribution  before 
the  great  glowing  jewel.  It  slowly  increases  its  brilliancy,  as 
they  make  their  offering  to  the  spirit  of  America. 

In  addition  to  its  purely  dramatic  value,  the  Festival  has  a 
peculiar  significance  to  the  students  in  Teachers  College,  for 
the  reason  that  each  and  every  department  and  group  in  the 
school  coSperates  to  make  it  a  success;  thus  the  scenery  and 
lighting  effects  are  designed  by  the  art  department;  and  the 
costumes  are  the  work  of  the  clothing  and  textile  experts.  In 
addition  to  this  the  various  social  and  professional  groups  and 
clubs  are  each  given  an  appropriate  place  in  the  general  scheme. 

Professor  Abbott  is  chairman  of  the  central  festival  committee. 
Miss  Colby  and  Mr.  Zanzey  form  the  book  committee.  On 
the  music  committee  will  be  Mr.  Reesch,  Miss  Miller  and 
Mr.  Zanzey.  Mr.  E.  D.  Weldon,  Miss  Atkinson,  and  Mr. 
Lamont  will  compose  the  art  committee,  which  will  take  care 
of  the  scenery,  setting  and  lighting  effects.  The  production 
committee  is  composed  of  Miss  Kisch,  Miss  Smith,  and  Miss 
Murdock.    Miss  Wilmot  will  have  charge  of  the  costuming. 

The  production  of  the  Festival  has  been  set  for  Friday  and 
Saturday,  February  23  and  24.  The  performance  on  Friday 
evening  is  especially  for  the  students  of  the  College,  while  that 
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on  Saturday  evening  is  planned  for  the  visiting  alumni  who  will 
be  here  on  that  day  for  the  annual  alumni  conferences. 

Following  the  practice  of  the  last  two  years,  a  generous  por- 
tion from  the  proceeds  of  the  Festival  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Canton  Christian  CoUege  in  China,  an 
institution  in  which  the  students  of  Teachers  CoUege  are  sup- 
porting a  professorship  in  education. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  HYMN. 

MIm  Awiuuimna  Taylok.  Wuluam  J.  Kkapt,  Mas.  Bac  F.A.G.0 
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1.  Here  for   a  time  we  stand  amid   thy    halls,  Heirs  of     a  past  that  all  our  host   re  -  venB. 

2.  Our  gift  to  thee  is  offering  past  for    past,  Our  past  for  thine,  our  banners  on  thj   walls, 
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For     a  brief  while  thy  mantle  on     ns  falls,  We    but  the  moment,  thou  the  changeless  jean. 
Ifin-  gled,  despite  oar  kin,  or  creed,  or    cast,  One  where  the  present  to  the  fa  -  tore  esUs. 
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Here  is  the  official  Teachers  College  song,  the  one  you  have 
been  looking  for  so  long.  Get  busy  and  learn  it,  for  already  it 
is  being  sung  at  Teachers  College  gatherings  over  the  country, 
and  at  the  College.  It  should  be  a  part  of  the  program  at 
every  alumni  meeting,  at  all  dinners,  at  smokers, — everywhere 
that  Teachers  CoUege  students,  former  and  present,  get  together. 
Copies  of  the  song  may  be  had  for  the  asking  by  addressing 
Professor  ClifiFord  B.  Upton,  secretary  of  the  College.  Merely 
state  the  number  of  copies  desired  and  they  wiU  be  sent  promptly, 
without  charge. 
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The  song  is  the  result  of  a  competition  started  in  the  fall  of 
1914.  At  that  time  Dean  Russell  offered  a  scholarship  to  the 
student  of  the  College  who  would  submit  the  most  acceptable 
words  for  a  song.  The  contest  was  entered  by  many  enthu- 
siastic students,  and  as  a  result  Miss  Antoinette  Taylor  won 
the  prize.  Miss  Taylor  (now  Mrs.  Herbert  Schoonmaker)  was 
a  student  in  the  department  of  fine  arts  for  the  years  1913  to 
1916.  Before  coming  to  Teachers  College  she  attended  the 
Classical  High  School  of  New  York  and  Miss  Masters'  School 
at  Dobb's  Ferry.  The  words  were  set  to  music  by  Mr.  William 
J.  Kraft,  associate  in  music  in  Teachers  College. 

The  committee  of  award  consisted  of  Professors  Abbott 
(chairman),  Kilpatrick,  Stevens,  Famsworth,  and  Briggs. 
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